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PUBLISHERS' NOTICE. 

We have to apologise for the absence of illustra- 
tions relative to Major Short's funeral in Kingston. 
Through some misunderstanding, the photographic 
artist to whom the task had been entrusted did not 
carry out his part of the programme. This issue is 
somewhat delayed on account of our desire to 
publish in it all the engravings illustrating the 
Quebec disaster. Our new premises are not in 
complete working order yet. and our facilities for 
producing engravings rapidly not what they will be 



verv soon. For this reason, we are obliged to 
announce that the Queen': 



. Birthday illustrations, 
promised for the Sth of June, cannot be published 
till the 15th. Full details will be given in our 
issue of the Sth as to the subjects that will appear. 




The unveiling, on the Queen's birthday, of the 
statue of the late Rev. Egerton Ryerson, D.D., 
LL.D., for thirty years Superintendent of Educa- 
tion in Ontario and founder of the school system in 
that province, recalls not the least remarkable fea- 
ture in our development during the last half cen- 
tury. In the early years of our colonial life under 
British rule whatever was done for education was 
done for the well-to-do classes. It is just a hun- 
dred years since attention began to be earnestly 
and fruitfully called to the necessity of some plan 
of endowment of which our entire population might 
have the benefit. In response to a memorial Lord 
Dorchester, in the year 1 789, ordered the Surveyors- 
General to set apart lands for schools in the 
new townships, but it was long before they yielded 
any returns. Two years later the province was 
divided into Upper and Lower Canada. A 
scheme for the establishment of a college and 
four grammar schools was planned and then 
given up, but Mr. Strachan (afterwards Bishop of 
Toronto), who came out to take charge of the col- 
lege, founded a school at Cornwall which became 
afterwards a somewhat famous institution. Classi- 
cal schools had already been carried on at Kingston 
and Newark or Niagara. It was not till 18 16 that 
a Common School Act was passed. In 1830 
Upper Canada College was opened. In 1836 a 
commission was appointed to examine the working 
of the Americas school system, but the Rebellion 
broke out and then the union of the provinces was 
brought to pass. In 1841 the Union Legislature 
established a system of common schools, which was 
modified for Upper Canada in 184.3. The next 
important event was the mission of |)r. Ryerson to 
England, an interesting m count of which he has left 
us in " The Story of My Life." Of htm it may most 
truly be said that he erected a monument more 
enduring than brass, but. not the less is it: the duly 
of bis fellow countrymen to honour his memory, 
The ceremony of the 24th Inst, was made imposing 
by the presence of the Lieut. Governor, of Bishop 



Sweat man, and of representatives of the Depart- 
mem of Education, of the universities and schools 
of the- province, An engraving and description of 
the statue, by Mr. Hamilton McCarthy, R.C.A., 
appeared in our issue of April tj, 

Whatever grounds there may lie for the suspicion 
to which, in view of certain judgments of our War 
office, some of our contemporaries have been giv- 
ing expression, that, the military spirit was declining 
in some districts, it is certain that the fine display- 
on Fletcher's field witnessed by thousands of loyal 
citizens on Friday last showed no signs of such 
declension. Of her volunteer soldiers Montreal 
has always had reason to be proud. They are 
ever ready to answer the call of duty, and it is 
enough to say that on this occasion they were true 
to themselves. The Queen's Own and Governor- 
General's Foot Guards were, however, the observed 
of all observers. They are a credit to Toronto and 
Ottawa and to Canada and well deserved the hearty 
reception that honoured them as the guests of our 
own battalions. While our country can look to 
such defenders, it need not fear invasion from with- 
out or sedition at home. Apart, however, from the 
needs that seldom happily arise, military ardour is 
a manly and wholesome sentiment, and the land 
that nourishes it is not likely to be left behind in 
the onward march of humanity. 

Canada has a destiny in store which is manifest to 
those who believe in her. She only asks to be 
allowed to go her own way in peace, without vexing 
solicitations. On that understanding she can ex- 
tend the hand of friendship to our neighbour. 
But should peril arise, her sons are ready as before 
to quit themselves like men in her defence. ( )ne 
of our own poets. Dr. A. F. Falconer, of Sher- 
brooke, in a. poem suggested by an agitation of 
which we have heard too much, puts our case fairly 
in these lines : 

" Oil Canada ! all worthy of thy sire, 
If needs be, firmly grasp the flashing steel, 
Kindle the flickering spark of martial lire 
That lives in thee ; let liberty inspire 
To do and die, ere craven thou shouldst feel 
The pressure of the stern oppressor's heel. 

* * * HI- # £ 

But why should children of the mighty isle, 
Though scattered far by ocean's stormy wave, 
Forget, their common origin ? 

* * ■» * f, vr 

Perish the thought ! and with it every mood 
That nurtures spite or greed or jealousy ! 
The fertile prairies and the teeming flood 
(.'an never fail to yield their meed of food 

To thee and us. Why should we disagree ? 

* * * * * * 

Together let us climb the steeps afar 

Where Fame's bright temple ever shines for all ; 

There we shall twine the Red Cross and the Star, 

Symbols of gentle peace, but dot of war, 

Leading where friendship's voice may chance to call." 

Yes : it is to the victories of peace that we 
aspire. And by no path can we more confidently 
seek such victories than by the spread of sound 
and generous and comprehensive culture. We are 
glad to see by an able address delivered lately by 
Sir J. William Dawson before the Teachers' Asso- 
ciation of this province that our educational outlook 
is in several respects cheering. During a recent 
visit to Quebec, he had, Sir Wilhum said, been 
pleased to note in the reports of l>r. ffafpeS'* Ifi 
spcetor of academies and model schools, the evi- 
dence of decided improvement in those examined— 
an improvement which, there was reason to believe, 
extended also to the elementary schools. ||, then, 
there were discouragements in certain directions 
(and these were not to be ignored) there was no 
justification for assuming a despondent tone. h 
wm only those who, like Sir William I lawsuit, 



could look back to the state of this province even 

this city — thirty years ago who knew how very real 
was the progress that had been achieved. The 
Normal School especially had wrought a wondrous 
revolution in the character of the teachers and in 
educational methods, 

We have already referred to the work done in 
industrial art education under the direction of the 
Council of Arts and Manufactures. In the same 
connection it may be worth while to call attention 
to a movement set afoot in connection with techni- 
cal training in the mother country. There is in 
Fngland a body the objects and character of which 
are indicated by its name — the National Association 
for the Promotion of Technical Education. Its 
president is Lord Harrington; its treasurer, Sir 
John Lubbock, M. P. ; its secretaries, Sir Henry K. 
Roscoe, M.P., and Mr. Arthur H. I). Acland. 
M.P. ; its assistant secretary, Mr. Llewellyn Smith. 
Under the head of technical it includes commercial 
and agricultural, as well as what is generally called 
industrial training. It aims at improving the capa- 
city, in a broad sense, of all those on whom the 
industries of the kingdom depend, without, however, 
interfering with the teaching of trades in workshops, 
or with the usual training of the manufactory or 
warehouse. It desires to increase general dexterity 
of hand and eye among the young ; to spread the 
knowledge of those principles of science ami an. 
that underlie the nation's industrial work, and to 
encourage the better instruction of those engaged 
in commercial pursuits in such branches as foreign 
languages and certain departments of science. 
What we would specially mention now, however, is 
that some time ago the secretaries issued circulars 
to business men and firms of good standing and 
experience asking them to give their opinions as to 
the value of technical education and to offer any sag 
gestions that might occur to them as to its details. 
The replies received from a number of establish 
merits have been published and we may take another 
opportunity of giving their substance. Meanwhile, 
why should not our own manufacturers and business 
men be appealed to in the same way on this special 
and most important question. We believe that 
good would result from such an appeal. 

It is greatly to be deplored that the fust season 
after the consummation id' the triumph which the 
business communities of Quebec and Montreal and 
the Departments of Public Works and Marine 
joined with our Harbour Commissioners in cele- 
brating last November should be inaugurated by a 
catastrophe. "Man proposes but Cod disposes" 
is generally the verdict in such cases, but as the 
ancient proverb is too often employed, it is a popu 
lar fallacy, or rather a piece of sophistry devised to 
shift due blame from where it should tall. In the 
collision winch proved so fatal to the crew of the 
Cynthia we should, indeed, be sorry to think that 
there was any ground for the implied reproach, 
but the whole circumstances of the casualty have 
such an air of what is called the irony of fate that 
such a loss of life should occur in the approaches to 
our harbour just when Montreal was felicitating 
itself on the security attained by long continued, 
thorough and costly improvements that the gen 
entl feeling aannot but be in favour of a most 
searching inquiry into the cause of the disaster, 
Last year the casualties won- "very lew ami not 
one was of a serious nature." There was, how 
ever, a slight collision in Vaivnues channel between 
two Steamers, After Ml investigation ami the 
hearing of many witnesses, the Commissioners ail 
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ministered a severe reprimand to a pilot for attempt- 
ing to pass in a. bend of the dredged channel when 

by waiting a liltk' he COtikl haw passed safely, 
hi that case neither pilot had reported, and 
it was found necessary to remind all the pilots by 
circular of the by-laws, which require a report of 
everv pilotage immediately on its completion. In 
this year's fatality, however, delay in revealing what 
had happened was, of course, out of the question. 
At present the certificates of both pilots concerned 
have been surrendered till the inquiry is over, and 
it is to lie hoped, both for their sakes and the credit 
of the service, that the}' will come out of it without, 
blame. 

In our last: issue mention was made of the change 
of opinion that was gradually taking place in favour 
of the use of the 24-hour system of time notation 
instead of the traditional ante-meridiem and post- 
meridiem system. The last number of the Loco- 
motive Engineers' Monthly Journal contains the 
report of the special committee on uniform stand- 
ard time appointed by the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, of which Mr. Samlford Fleming, 
C.M.G., was chairman, introduced by a letter from 
Mr. Charles Paine, General Manager of the New 
York, West Shore and Buffalo Railroad. Therein 
it is stated that to the society's circular of inquiry 
there had been received sixty-one replies in favour 
of the 24-hour system and thirty-eight against it. 
It being deemed advisable to obtain the reasons on 
which the latter based their rejection, they were 
asked for them. The reasons given are certainly 
not serious, and when contrasted with the mass of 
intelligent opinion in favour of the change, they sink 
into insignificance. The letters from Mr. Van 
Home, President of the C.F.R. Company, and Mr. 
Collingwood Schreiber, Chief Engineer and Gen- 
eral Manager of Government railways, show that 
" the new notation has been thoroughly tested for 
two or three years on 3,657 miles of railway ; that 
no difficulty whatever has been experienced in in- 
troducing the change ; that it has been readily 
accepted by the public without a single objection 
being heard : that its extreme simplicity and the 
impossibility of errors resulting from its use facili- 
tates the movements of trains and promotes the 
public safety." The report of the committee adds 
that the number of miles just given will soon lie in- 
creased to 6,710. The system can be operated 
with ease and without inconvenience, and even 
those who object at first as to an innovation will 
come in time to recognize the advantages of the 
change. 

The visit to Montreal of Prof, Roberts, of King's 
College, Windsor, N.S., author of " Orion " and " I n 
Divers Tones," at the invitation of the Society of 
Canadian Literature, and his lecture at the conver- 
zasione given in his honour on the 22nd fast by 
that society, the Society for Historical Studies, ami 
the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, will make 
last week memorable in Montreal's literary annals. 
The attendance of liiitrateurs and persons inter 
ested in our literary movement, both ladies and 
gentlemen, was large, and a most enjoyable even- 
ing was spent Elsewhere we publish a brief 
report of Mr. Robert's lecture. 



PROS AND CONS. 

Home tittle ago we made brief reference, under 
another heading, to a work recently published in 
England in which Mr, Alexander Gordon makes 
what, he (alls "a brief statement of the case against 
Imperial Federation." The scheme so named lie 



considers illusory and impalpable, At the same 
time he confesses his approval of a federal union of 

the British Isles with separate local governments 

for England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. He 
objects to Mr. Cladstone's Government of Ireland 
bill on account of the clause that would exclude 
Ireland from representation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. But to give the colonies any such right of 
representation would be, he argues, to swamp the 
mother country and destroy her legitimate influence 
as the centre and head of the Empire. He looks 
with equanimity upon the ultimate independence of 
Britain's great outlying possessions. He would not 
hasten their separation, but he believes that the 
natural tendency of colonies is to assume independ- 
ent life after they have reached a certain stage in 
their career. He sees no reason why Canada, 
Australia, the Cape and the West Indies may not 
part from England, when their respective times for 
doing so successively arrive, on the best terms and 
remain thereafter on the same good understanding 
as before. Instead of being colonies, they would 
then be free autonomous states, in allegiance with 
their former motherland. But that they should be- 
taken into a federal union and recognized as parts 
of the Empire, with a voice in its affairs, on the 
same footing as England or Ireland, Scotland or 
Wales, Mr. Gordon looks upon as out of the ques- 
tion, a mere delusion, an impracticable dream. 
The result of such an attempt to draw closer the 
ties that bind us and the other colonies to the 
motherland would, in his opinion, he more likely to 
end in disruption than in the consolidation of the 
Empire, It would paralyze the United Kingdom, 
destroy its prestige, expose it to be outvoted on 
problems of vital importance, and deprive it of all 
freedom of initiative. What, then, is the best 
course to pursue? Just to remain as we are, 
neither hastening nor trying to avert our destiny. 

Such also, though in fewer words, is the judg- 
ment that Lord Derby pronounces on the Imperial 
Federation movement. " Imperial Federation is a 
dream," says his Lordship, and, with that statement 
for its text, the Toronto Week some time ago 
preached a little sermon at Dr. Grant. " It is, no 
doubt," it adds, " a grand and inspiring dream, as 
Dr. Grant showed in his eloquent lecture at Kings- 
ton the other day, but it is a dream, nevertheless, 
in its visionary and impracticable character, as the 
first serious attempt to realize it will, no doubt, 
make plain." And then the Week pictures for its 
readers the position of Canada, with its 5,000,000, 
in commercial and political union with 315,000,000 
of people — some of them at the ends of the earth — 
and asks them to contemplate the complete swal- 
lowing up of her political influence. Bus Dr. 
Grant is not the least dismayed. He has carried 
his federation principles round the globe and 
brought them back to Kingston stronger and more 
pronounced than ever, Dr. Grant is no new con- 
vert to the doctrine of Imperial Unity — a term 

which, with him, we prefer to Imperial Federation 

for he learned it a generation ago from Joseph 
Howe, " Who was Joseph Howe?" he asks ; and 
he answers : " A poet and the greatest statesman 
Nova Scotia has produced. He won responsible 
government for his native province against an 
opposing array of forces, and then ruled the prov- 
ince for the greater part of his life," Ami like 
Howe, Archibald and Tupper, Blake and Mowat 
and Sir John Macdonald are unionists. Hut it may 
be said, adds Dr. t Irani, that these men- -Sir John 
and Mr. Mowat show no activity in the cause, 
though one of them had pita UK asked : " W hat 



are statesmen for but to ovefootne <li finalities?" 
" I am glad," rejoins Dr. Grant, for the benefit of 
that invidious questioner. « that they do not Their 
work is to execute the mandates of the people, awl 
they have received no mandate as yet on this sub- 
ject." Dr. Grant thinks the opinion of men like 
the late Mr. Forster, founder of the League in Eng- 
land; like Lord Rosebery, its president: like the 
Right Hon. W. H. Smith, who moved the resoiu 
lion that Mr. Mowat seconded, of too much weight 
to be dismissed as a dream even by Ixsrd Derby. 
As for the Week's comparison of figures, he asks 
whether Britain is not the governing power of India 
to-day, and how the addition of ten or eleven mil- 
lions of British citizens in Canada, .South Africa, and 
Australia would affect injuriously that governing 
power. Canada is unstable, lacking full stature of 
political maturity, as the Week admits, and such 
instability is bad for her. Dr. Grant will give the 
fullest rights of citizenship in the federal Empire. As 
for the objection on the ground of distance. Dr. 
Grant recalls that the day was when the AHe- 
ghanies, the Mississippi, the Rocky Mountains, the 
barren lands between the Upper Ottawa and the 
Red River were deemed sufficient to divide nations, 
but that day is past " Modern conditions have 
changed all that : more truly so where the sea is 
concerned than the land." As long as Canada has 
sons as loyal and hopeful as the Principal of 
Queen's University, we need not fear for her future. 
As he admits, however, neither Sir John Macdonald 
nor any local premier has as yet received any man- 
date from the people in favour of the federal 
scheme, and one premier, at least, is not likely eo 
risk it as a plank in his platform. Nevertheless, 
the spirit that actuates federationists, like Dr. 
Grant, is the right spirit, for whatever may tie the 
details of their scheme (and on that point no defin- 
ite understanding has yet been reached), they 
lioldly and constantly maintain one grand prin- 
ciple—that of Irru>erial unity — and as far as it 
represents that principle, we are in hearty sympathy 
with the movement. 



LITERARY LIFE IN CANADA. 

In January last a new society came into being in 
this citv. mainly through the instrumentality of Mr. 
W. D." Lighthall. Its object was implied in the 
name which, after some discussion, it was decided 
to give it — the Society of Canadian Literature, and 
that object has been fairly carried out by the read- 
ing of generally carefully prepared papers on our 
more eminent writers in French and English, in 
prose and poetry. It was deemed well to close the 
first session by a meeting somewhat different from 
the others, and two other societies gladly concur- 
ring, and Prof. Roberts kindly consenting to lecture, 
the result was the conversazione of the 22nd fast 
The oldest of the three societies — the Numismatic 
and Antiquarian — was represented by some of it* 
members. Mr, W. D. l ighthall. its secretary, acting 
as its spokesman in the unavoidable absence of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Baby, its president The Society 
for Historical Studies, which, though young, has 
done some excellent work, was represented by its 
vice-president, Mr. W. |. White, and by its secre- 
tary, Mr. J. P. Edwards, and a number of other 
members. The Society of Canadian Literature 
was represented by the Rev. Prof, [.Clark Murray. 
LL.D., who presided at the meeting, by Mr. Light 
hall, and a full gathering of members. 

After some suitable words of welcome from the 
chairman and Messrs. White and l ighthall. Prof 
Roberts announced that his subject was " Literary 
I .ifc in Canada," and took for his text a passage 
from Sfedman expressive of the difficulty by which 
American idealism was retarded, and, after intro- 
ducing his subject, s|»oke first of neidect, and 
doubted if it had ever killed really pre-eminent 
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talent. Apart from pecuniary neglect, Canadians 
did not suffer i'or lack of appreciation, for the first 
hint of special ability fount! a host of friends to 
herald it. The lack of pecuniary recognition was 
one of their " interdicts," and it was most felt by 
writers of fiction, who art- dependent on the stimulus 
which a ready market affords. A limited popula- 
tion, Ixwks cheap and foreign, the unsatisfactory 
condition of the copyright law conspired against 
them. With poetry it was different ; the failure to 
secure a money market for it was no discredit ; but 
poets had to cultivate many practical qualities, to 
live as well as sing, and they had no right to be 
unpractical or helpless. Every nation had to pass 
through a probationary period, but it might be ex- 
pected that theirs would be shorter than that of the 
Americans, and they might have a comforting 
augury I rem a remembrance of what has been 
accomplished by four heroic pioneers, Haliburton, 
Garaeau, Heayysege and Cremazie. The main 
obstacles the profession of letters in Canada had to 
contend with were the limitation of the market 
the lack of international copyright and the com- 
parative indifference of the non-literary population. 
Canadians had a motive and hope. They could look 
back on a romantic past, and forward to a future 
full of mystery and radiant promise and immeasur- 
able possfctlity. Dealing with the national life he 
did not commit himself to federation or independ- 
ence, and he iooked upon annexation as a quick- 
sand, upon which, it they were not vigilant, some 
ignorant or unscrupulous pilot might steer the 
national ship. The literature of a people was 
shaped by their character and was the effect, not the 
cause : yet it influenced profoundly the direction of 
the nation's aims. It was the historians, the 
romancers and the poets that were singularly for- 
tunate in the material ready to their hands. In 
concluding he spoke of the technique of poetry and 
urged what Swinburne calls '- the splendid and im- 
perishable excellence of sincerity and strength." 

The lecture was well received and at its conclu- 
sion many of the audience availed themselves of the 
long desired opportunity ol paying their respects to 
Prof. Roberts, who has added a good many names 
to his list of personal friends. The Natural His- 
tory Society's rooms, where the conversazione took 
place, provided abundant themes for conversation, 
even if the guests had not come with minds well 
stored. The special exhibit of the Society for His- 
torical Studies was, however, something new even to 
the ordinary frequenters of the museum and re- 
flected credit on the members to whose zeal and 
generosity it was due. 

— * IP — . ; — . 

A SONG OF LIFE'S SEASONS. 

Childhood : 
"Sisig me a song of the budding spring-time, 

Sing Robin, thou chorister free ! 
Reechoes the welcome the silvery cjirne ; 
IjO ! a World opes to Life and to use. 
Childhood's! glad Spring 
Joyously sing, 
With its presage Of what shall be !" 
Youth ; 

" Sing i ray song all the long summer flays < 

As the amorous Sun kisses my cheek 
And the breeze, lover-like, with'my treses plays— 
For my love's hope* must utterance seek. 
Youth's summer wanes ; 
Pleasure Mill reigns ; 
My glad heart its rapture would speak '." 

Manhood s 
*' Sing me no song that shall daintily float, 

No Troubadour lay to me sing. 
Ring* the Trumpet of Fame its far-sounding note ; 
Wealth and Honours, O Years, to me bring ! 
Autumn doth pour 
Its garnered store— 
Enjoy ! lest thy riches take wing," 

Old tew, : * 
" Sing me no song; torn thou shall, be as I, 

Thy withered heart lifeless as stone. 
Siiig ne'er so sweetly, ye wake but a sigh 
f or the dead past and years that have" flown, 
Death's Winter night 
Chills with alight ; 
The cold blasts their requiem moan '," 
Fnvov j 

Sing while ye may, Jet bubbling laughter well 
A* springs the i«irlirtg brook from icy fetters, freed I 
Keep young thine heart, its lightsome glsdiiew, tell 
lo others who, mayhap, shall cheer thee in thy need | 
M'Mml $m»m M, Havi.is, 




Tun Utk Major c. j. Short, » B " Battkry, Cana- 
dian REGIMENT ok ARTILLERY. We present our readers 
with two portraits of the late Major Short, each, of which 
will by his friends he recognized as a good likeness and 
Characteristic. Of the circumstances of his tragic death our 
renders are already aware. During the late disastrous lire 
at Quebec he stepped into a small wooden house on St. 
Gertrude street, on the line of the conflagration, to perfect 
arrangements for blowing it up, when the gunpowder (it is 
supposed by a spark entering through the window), pre- 
maturely exploded. The result was that Major Short was 
buried in the ruins of the building, where his remains, hor- 
ribly mutilated, were afterwards found, while Staff-Sergeant 
Walleck, who had been following, was fatally injured. It 
was not for some hours that the burning debris could be 
approached, and then, when the rubbish had been thrown 
aside, all that was left of the gallant Major was conveyed to 
the Citadel by his grief-stricken comrades. The sergeant 
was taken, in a dying state, to the Marine Hospital, where, 
before he expired, he was able to give some explanation of 
the accident. The coroner's jury brought in a verdict ac- 
cording to the evidence, that Charles John Short and George 
Walleck had come to their deaths on the 16th of May in the 
manner indicated, and recorded their appreciation of the 
coolness and self-devotion of the major and his companion. 
Major Short was in the prime of life, being only in his 42nd 
year. He was a son of Judge Short, of Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
In his native city he had served with the local Garrison 
Artillery, anil when the Fenian raid broke out was called to 
active seivice, acting as adjutant of his corps. In 1874 he 
obtained a lieutenancy in the regular artillery, being attached 
to the battery in which he served till his death. In 1882 he 
received his captaincy, in succession to Lieut. -Col. Monti- 
zambert, who took the place of Gen. Strange. Soon after 
he was gazetted as major. His battery was the means ol 
quelling the Quebec labour riots in 1879, at which time he 
was severely wounded in the head. In the Northwest, in 
1885, he served with distinction, being again and again men- 
tioned in Major-Genera] Middleton's despatches. It is note- 
worthy that the undress uniform worn in the standing portrait 
is the same that Major Short wore in the Northwest cam- 
paign, the cap being the one which was pierced with a 
bullet, when its wearer had an almost literally hair breadth 
escape from death. He wore the same uniform on the 
night of the fatal fire. Major Short has left a widow— 
the daughter of Mr. John Carruthers, of Kingston, and a 
child of tender age. The news of his death created a pro- 
found sensation not only in Ouebec, but in Kingston, in 
Montreal, in fact, wherever the deceased was known. In 
the present number we give engravings of Major Short's 
funeral, one representing it as it leaves the Citadel, the 
other showing the gun carriage bearing the body, the late 
officer's charger, "Tom King," and the carriage load of 
floral offerings, arriving at St. Louis street. 

Thk St. Sauveur Fire, QubbbC, May 16.— We pre- 
sent our readers in to-day's issue with a view, taken expressly 
for the Dominion Illustrated, of the terribly destructive 
and latal fire in the St. Sauveur suburbs, Quebec, by which 
the late Major Short and Staff'-Sergt. Walleck lost their 
lives, on the 16th inst. Apart from the tragic loss of these 
brave soldiers, the fire caused devastation in a large and 
populous district, leaving several thousands of unhappy suf- 
ferers homeless and dependent on the public charity. The 
crowning catastrophe was, however, the shocking fate of 
Major Short and the valliant non-commissioned officer who 

accompanied him a twofold tragedy which will make the 

St. Sauveur fire sadly memorable in the annals of Quebec. 
It is the glory of Major Short and Sergeant Walleck that 
they sacrificed their lives in endeavoring to save the property 
of their fellow-citizens from destruction. 

The mm Left nv the Quebec Fire.— This picture 
tells its own woful tale. Nothing could lie more melan- 
choly than these blackened remains of human habitations. 
But out of just such abominations of desolation have arisen, 
with more than pho.nix-like power, some of the fairest 
scenes of which civilization, art and industry on this con- 
tinent and in our own Dominion can boast. Our young 
est, as well as our most ancient city, has passed through 
that fiery ordeal into newer, fairer and more vigorous life. 

The Scot where Major Short and Seroeant Wal- 
leck. w eke KILLED. It is with melancholy interest that 
our readers especially those who hail the pleasure ol know , 
ing the deceased and the sorrow of deploring their untimely 
but glorious deaths will contemplate this engraving, It is 
to DC hoped that some memorial will mark the spot where 

the two valiant soldiers a commissioned ami ,1 non-com- 
missioned officer of the most important service in our little 
army t!,w.Vi- their lives SO bravely ill the cause of the public 

safety. No heroism of the battlelk-k] could better deserve 
remembrance than that which led Major Short and Sergeant 
Walleck to an Mtf)y doom, 

The Pate Hon. Rchbkt Donsmuk, m.I',1',, Phem- 

DEKT UV THE (.'oii.VrlL, DldTISII COLUMBIA, Oil another 

page we publish an engraving of this statesman, whose 
death took place on the rjth April, nt his residence, Vie 
tarla, B,C, Robert Dunsmuir wm burn in I Im Kurd, Ayr 
shire, .Scotland, in August, 1836, ami was therefore in Ids 



63rd year. He was the son of Mr, James Dunsmuir, n pro. 
prietor of coal mines in that locality, but being early left 
an orphan, was brought UO by his uncle, Mr. iioyd Gilmottr, 
of Glasgow, with whom, accompanied by his wife and two 
children, he went to British Columbia id 1851. Mr. Gil 
mour was employed by the II. I). Co, to explore for and 
open up mines for them, in Vancouver Island, the result, of 
which was the discovery of the mines now the property of 
the Vancouver Coal Company, at. Nanaimo, on the east 
coast of the island. On Mr, Gilmour's return to Scotland 
in 1S53, Mr. DunsmuT was left in sole management of the 
mines, and continued to fill that position for many years 
to the full satisfaction of the company. In 1865 he was in- 
duced to accept the management of the Hauwood coal 
mines, in the same locality, owned by the Hon. Captain 
Lascelles, K.N. (since deceased), but as they turned out a 
fizzle shortly afterwards, Mr. Dunsmuir resigned the man 
agement and devoted his time to prospecting on his ow n 
account. After spending some five years in this work, he 
was at length rewarded by the discovery of the now famous 
Wellington coal mines, which are superior to any so far 
opened up on the Pacific coast, and from the judicious man- 
agement of which he subsequently laid the foundation of the 
great wealth of which he was possessed when death put an 
end to his useful career. Mr. Dunsmuir was the original 
promoter, as well as manager and principal owner of the 
Vancouver Island Railway, in which he was associated with 
ex-Gov. Stanford, of California, C. P. Huntington, of New 
York, and the late Charles Crocker, 01 Southern Pacific- 
Railway notoriety, and in which he held the controlling in- 
terest, owning nearly two-thirds of the stock. At the time 
of his death he was engaged in opening up the extensive and 
valuable "Union" collieries in the Comox valley, on the 
Island, about 65 miles to the north of the Wellington mines. 
In connection with the above enterprises Mr. Dunsmuir 
gave employment to nearly 2,000 men, and was also the 
owner of a fleet of sailing vessels and steamships represent- 
ing many thousands of tonnage for the coal carrying busi- 
ness, for which his principal markets were San Francisco. 
Wilmington, the Sandwich Islands and China. He was 
about to increase the fleet by three other steamers of 6,000 
tons each, which are now under construction at Newcastle 
on-Tyne and will shortly be completed, when they will be 
put to ply between the New Union Mines and San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Dunsmuir was a man of great enterprise and 
business capacities, and combined an iron will and indomi- 
table determination and perseverance, with a most kindly 
and charitable disposition. Mr. Dunsmuir was elected to 
the Legislature for Nanaimo first in 1S82, and has held a 
seat for the constituency ever since. He married in 1S47. m 
Kilmarnock, Scotland (at the academy of which town he 
was educated), Joanna, daughter of Mr. Alex. White. Ik- 
leaves a wife, eight daughters and two sons to mourn the 
loss of an affectionate husband and kind and indulgent 
father. The only member of his family residing in Mont- 
real is a daughter married to Col. Houghton, D.A.G. The 
funeral of Mr. Dunsmuir took place on the [6th of April, 
and was the largest ever witnessed in British Columbia, one 
of the largest, indeed, of those which have done honour to 
Canadian public men in the Dominion. Special trains kept 
arriving from all the neighboring towns for hours before the 
time fixed for the solemnity, and the streets of Victoria were 
crowded as they had seldom, if ever, been crowded before. 
A host of friends and acquaintances of the dead statesman 
entered Mr. Dunsmuir's late residence in order to obtain a 
last look at the familiar features. The body lay in the 
drawing-room, in a casket composed of metal, with plate 
glass front, and finished in imitation of rosewood. The 
trimmings were of massive silver, plainly elegant, tin the 
silver plate was this inscription : 

ROllERT DUNSMUIR, 

Died April (8, i88y, 
Agecl 64 yenrs. 

The simplicity of this inscription was in harmony with Mi. 
Dunsmuir's life and character, and as one by one his man) 
friends gazed Upon the face of him whom they had esteemed 
and loved they might almost have imagined that he lav in a 
quiet sleep, so perfect, so natural was the repose. ' The 
head rested on a pillow of roses, over the white satin lining 
of the casket, The floral offerings were numerous and 
varied some of them bearing the names of the senders, 
others being tributes from unknown hands. On one card, 
accompanying a splendid wreath of white roses, were the 
wools, " ftSffl the best friend I ever had," and the words 
doubtless expressed the reelings of many Others, The gen 
era) population of the city showed its sorrow by the closing 
of places of business till the procession had passed, 
blags everywhere floated at half-mast. The streets were 
lined with soi rowing spectators. «C" Battery, K.OA., 
the Garri80I1 Artillery of Victoria, officers of the Royal 
Navy, the St, Andrew's, Caledonian and several other 
societies, ami the employees of several important business 
and manufacturing firms marched in the procession, a 

short service was held M the house by the Rev, I'. Met. 
Miicleod, pastor of St, Andrew's Church, M edited by the 
Rev, A, Christie, of Wellington, chaplain K) the mine-. 

The pall- bearers were Messrs. W. I'", Bullen, Joseph Hun 
ter, Robt, Ward, Joseph Truteh, George Oiliest*, R, IN 

fUthet, Q.C., Thco, Davits, Q,C„ the Hon. Speaker IWI.w, 
the Hon, i'. G, Vernon, Chief Justine Sir M. It, Higl.ce. and 
the Hon. John Robson, The chief mourners were Messrs. 
j. and U, llryden, J. Harvey, N, I'. Snowden, the Hon. J. 
S. HeltuCken, Dr. j. I), ilelmcker., Dr. I lam.ingt.m, In. 
J. K. Davie, Messis, Win, Whyie, II. K. I'ryor. John l roll 
and P. G. little, Ai St. Andrew's Presbyterian t hutch 
the service was continued by Rev. Messrs, Miielend am! 
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<. hristic. The procession then reformed and moved slowly 
to Ross Hay Cemetery, where, as the soils fell on the coffin, 
after the closing words of the service, the Wellington liamd 
played the beautiful and solacing hymn, " Nearer, My God, 
10 Thee." "Thus," writes one who attended the solemn 
service, " was laid to rest a man than whom no truer was 
ever horn ; a man who, once a friend, was one till the end 
of time ; a man of whom it: may be said that he made his 
country and his friends his first and every thought ; a man of 
iron will and gigantic intellect, used for the benefit of his 
fellowmen : a man such as the world knows seldom, and 
who by his life, his struggles and the good he hasdonc, has 
won for himself the first place in the hearts of British Col- 
umbians, and has earned an honoured page in the world's 
history." 

Till' Collision Near Lunch: Pointe Hki wkkn nn? 
I'ul.YNKSIAN AND THE CYNTHIA. A sail inauguration of 
our navigation season was the collision on the morning of 
the 22nd inst. between the Polynesian and the Cynthia. 
The former, one of the Allan line, was in command of 
Captain Hugh Wylie ; the latter, of the Donaldson line, 
was in charge of Capt. John Taylor. The respective pilots 
were Louis V. Bouille' and Unmet. The accident was wit- 
nessed from the shore, and assistance was promptly ren- 
dered by Mr. John McVey, of Longue Pointe, and took 
place about 15 feet from the bank of the river. Of warn- 
ing there was virtually none. The shock came— a fearful 
crash — and the Cynthia was drifting with her bow low 
down and her screw nearly out of the water, liight lives 
were lost — all men of the Cynthia. Some of them might 
have been saved but yielded up their chances to the pilot, 
who could not swim. The drowned were: Hugh Irving, 
chief cook, Glasgow; Alexander Michol, sailor, Glasgow ; 
Andrew Vance and Charles MeCracken, trimmers ; James 
Perron, boatswain ; David Young, stowaway iront Glasgow, 
and Charles Blackstock, messroom-boy. In our engraving 
the scene of the disaster is well brought out. 

Sottas in British Columbia, by Mrs. A. Spbaggk.- 

In the present number we publish Mrs. Spragge's third 
paper on her experiences in British Columbia, with the ac- 
companying sketches. On the interest and value of both 
letterpress and illustrations, coming thus tresh with the im 
print and authority of personal testimony, we need not dwell. 

Gathering Wild Flowers.- A sweet little girl out on 

the moorland, filling her basket and apron with heather 
sprigs, bluebells and lady-slippers. She is not alone, 
though you see no one with her. But her eyes tell the tale ; 
she is in the wake of some one, an elder sister or a rollicking 
brother, who stalks along leading the way. What pleasure 
equals that oi strolling among the bushes, tall grass, and 
wild flowers in the early summer days, drinking deep 
draughts of pure air, laden with the scent of the apple and 
hawthorn blossoms ! 



THE RIDEAU LAKES, IN PROSE AND 
RHYME. 

By Mark G. McEuiinnkv. 



I. 

The fact that Canada possesses many stretches 
of fine scenery is well known and is acknowledged, 
with no small degree of pride, by every true-hearted 
Canadian. 

There is a variety of landscape such as is found 
in few other countries. There are the wild and 
rugged shores of our Maritime Provinces, the fertile 
lands and great inland seas of Ontario, the lonely- 
beauty of the rolling prairies and the majestic 
grandeur of the Rockies, which slope westward to 
ward the restless waters of the Pacific Ocean. 

While all are familiar with the greater points, it is 
forgotten by some that there exist throughout our 
country small spots, the scenery of which is well 
worth a visit, and whose countless attractions can 
claim the admiration of all lovers ot nature. 

One of the most delightful regions in our country 
is that portion of Ontario that surrounds and in 
eludes the Rideau Lakes. Here the writer has 
spent several most pleasant and profitable summer 

months -wheeling around them in '85, canoeing 

through them in '87, and again in '88, and remain 
ing each time for several weeks camping on an 
island in the: middle lake, or Big Rideau, as named 
by the inhabitants. 

These liiK.es possess a beauty of their own a 
wildncss, a surprise, Slowly threading a narrow 
passage, between verdure laden islets, the rounding 
ol a point will suddenly bring into vi< w a broad e\ 
pause of water, whose continuous shores seem to 
have no outlet ; but, hidden behind some island or 
projecting headland will be found a passage leading 
through another labyrinth of islands, and, jusi as 
further progress seems impossible, another miniature 
sea breaks on the view. 

To the northward of die la rge hikes are others, 
small lakelets, the greater number of which are eon- 
meted with the main c hain. These offsets afford 



unlimited scope for canoeing and yachting, although 
Hie puffing and growling of a steam yacht grates 
unpleasantly on the ear, while the rhythmic plash of 
the paddle lends a sweeter music to the enchanting 
surroundings. 

The Rideau Lakes do not possess the awful 
grandeur of those of Switzerland, nor the- cold 
niggedness of some ol the Scotch lochs ; there is 
about them an inspiration more subdued and peace- 
ful, while every point and island, every bay and 
headland glows with a sweetly picturesque beauty. 

The waters are cool and deep, hiding in their 
depths those denizens that are held so dear to the 
hearts of the disciples of [zaac Walton ; the salmon 
trout may be found in the deeper waters, the bass 
in his favourite bottoms, while the wily and vora- 
cious pike finds a home in the weedy bays of the 
south shore. 

The sportsman finds ample opportunity for his 
favourite enjoyment. Several of the small lakes to 
the northward of the main chain, and accessible by 
canoe from it, are fairly alive with duck. Few 
know the channels and fewer the land surrounding 
them, but to the sportsman that is willing to under- 
go a few extra inconveniences, they are open, and 
the reward is many times worth the trouble of its 
attainment. 

The Rideau has its history and its traditions, has 
had its events and its characters, which are worth 
recording. It is true that with advancing civiliza- 
tion the Rideau became, and is becoming, more 
thickly populated, and in time will lose much of its 
retired quietness. This is the fate of all such 
places — the unavoidable penalty that nature pays to 
man. It is, therefore, desirable that its scenes be 
enjoyed and its history recorded ere its wild beauty 
vanish and its weird legends are forgotten. 
II. 

In years long past, on Kideau's Lakes, 
E'er Whiteman's voice was heard, 

No sound was but the water's wash, 
And cry of beast and bird, 

Our eyes enraptured ne'er had swept, 

Our nostrils ne'er had breathed 
The fragrance of thy many isles 

By vine and wild flower wreathed. 

The lonely loon, with weird wild cry, 

Thy echoing caverns roused ; 
The timid doe as nature wild 

Upon thy gladings broused. 

Thy ripples glinted in the light 

From morning's opening doors ; 
Thy surges foamed their force away 

Upon thy rocky shores. 

Erstwhile the Indian's bark canoe 
Upon thy bosom sped ; 

He broke thy music little, Un- 
its beauty had not fleet . 

He lived as nature's simple child. 

His wild simplicity 
Sought for no higher, better goal 

T han in thy care to be. 

Long years lite Redman's fragile bark 

Thy sparkling waters cleft ; 
Long years, with ever subtle foot, 

Thy mossy borders pressed ; 

Long had he hunted, fought, and loved 

Upon thy islets fair ; 
Long lived, in perfect harmony. 

The child of nature there. 

But now the Redman's race is run, 

His warriors no more 
Their wild war song and frenzied dance 

Echo from shore to shore. 

flu- chiefs have sought their guerdon 

1 11 the Spirit hind of rest ; 
And gleet their warrior lathers 

Mid the sunset of the West 

Still the Lake spreads in its beauty, 

Like a crystal to the light ; 
Still its muri)' -coloured sunsets 

Usher in ils starry nights ; 

Still the songs of bird in woodland, 
And the SOUtldS of wave and wind, 

I hu e a music, sweet mtd holy, 
Wooing peace to every mind, 
111. 

Si'nhkt on the Ripsaw, 

(To J. H.) 
"Twus sunset ■Rideau's bosom, calm 

As molten silver, stretched alar 
Beneath a sky, whose faultless blue 

Had not .< fleck in. arch to imti 



A moment, then a rvMti% clourl 

Along the vtekuJ-boundiog line 
The sinking sun's descending ray 

Plashed into life its gloried fine : 
The cloud increased, piled tower m tower, 

In battlemented glory rowed, 
In arch awl pinnacle and spire 

Cold .tipped ; the lower level* flowed 
In tints of red ami shades of grey, 

That naught. Hut Nature'* maMerhand 
Wtt painted on the azure sky, 

Or magic mists of fairyland. 
Short space it lived, the lading light 

From ever-changing brilliant tints 
Repainted each in sombre grey. 

Like some old storied priory, 
'["he cloud towers parted, rent in two, 

In gold the sun sank down from sight ; 
'IV vision, sotii-emrancing dream, 

Died, mantled in the folds of night, 

I V. 

RlOEAC's ClilKKTAIS. 

On the shore of middle Rideau 
Lives an old and happy chieftain, 
With an Old and faithml deerhoemi, 
Peacefully his waning flays. 
In his youth he trapped and hunted 

All along the Rideau shore : 
Slew the bear and trapped the Ijeaver. 
(.'aught the pike and bass and salmon. 
Hunted deer and snared the rabbit, 

C m the lonely Rideau shore. 
In the chase was no one fleeter, 
With the rifle none was surer, 
None more brave nor no eye keener 

Than the chieftain of the shore. 
All his life was pure ami noble 
And his bearing kind ami gentle : 
All the children loved the coming 

Of the chief of Rideau's shore. 
Now the old man's sun is setting 
And his hair is growing whitened. 
But bis voice is clear and cheerful — 

Cheery as in days of yore. 
Now his days of chase are over 
And his valiant deeds are finished. 
So he bideth for the summons 

To his fathers evermore. 
Great and noble ii the lifetime 
That is spent in love with nature 
In accord with nature's teachings 

Wished for less, or yearned for more : 
Great will be the radiant saaset 
O'er the wide expanse oi waters. 
Brilliant hued in glory flowing 

Down the lake from shore to shore. 
When the old man's noble spirit 
Seeks the dwelling of h>s lathers 
Mid the dark and unknown shadows 

Far beyond the Rideau's shore. 
Ottawa, March, 1SS0. 



PARIS EXPOSITION. 

The three domes are the three leading features 
and salient points of departure for the eye. They 
are elaborately framed up in iron, and laced with 
coloured encaustic tiles. I acquired a taste for 
domes coloured in encaustic tiles in Mexico, where 
they are a fine old Spanish tradition, and hardly 
expect now to get over it. All amnd the front oi" 
the Palais des Groupes Divers, or, as we should 
say, the main building, runs a two-storied arcade, 
abutting against the two high transverse galleries, 
the Galerie Rapp and the Galerie Hessaix. which 
form a division between the wings of the main build- 
ing and the Palaces of the Fine Arts and the Lil>eral 
Arts respectively. Its upper story is formed into a 
frieze, some fifteen feet high, in the Renaissance 
manner, which is of the richest ant! most original 
description. It is fretted in very high relief with a 
tossing foam of leafage, scrolls, and cherubim sup- 
porting escutcheons. The figures are of more than 
life-awe. The work is simply in plaster, to which a 
general tone ot old ivory has been given, while por- 
tions, such as the borders and the shields, were 
being picked out with gold and colours. The part 
where this mingled sculpture ami mosaic was al- 
ready complete, serving as a specimen of the whole, 
was like a dashing, lovely sketch, which you would 
like to keep in its present condition. Plaster is 
naturally not the most durable of materials, but, 
treated as this is with something to harden its surface, 
it can easily last its six months' exposure out of-doors 
dining the pleasant season. It will W a great pity 
if, after that, some means l>e not found for ptoduer 
ing this remarkable friow in stone or terra cotta — ■ 

Atlantis MmtAfy, 
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MAJOR SHORT'S l-T>. KRAI. tU QUEBEC, 
CiNKKAI. VIEW 0$ TIIK 1 , KO< , K:;.,I<i.M i.\ it, LOUIS Stubkt. 
t'ruin it photo, by Uven,ol». 
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A Country Wedding. 

Rv Ykstkr, 
II. 

" Uncle," said ] one day, « ran these turkevs he 
locked «p the day of the wedding ?" 

" Why, they'll lose a whole day's picking." 

"They'll k> (ticking at Annie's wedding break- 
fast if thevnre left atkrrge." 

-Oh, well: We'll see. It will he all right. 1 
dare say. « Where's Kate ?' " 

"Auntie is seeing to the two children's white 
dresses with Belie." I answered. 

"Well. I want those children to come and help 
las to drive the calves into the home field." 

"Will 1 go, daddy? I know Kitty and Lucy 
are being fitted and can't get away," said the bride- 
elect, putting down the eggs she was heating. 

" You and Janie together may do," was the 
answer. 

•• We couldn't leave these things to die merev of 
the dogs and turkeys. I can gefthe calves in my- 
self, for they always follow nie. You heat these 
eggs, janie," and off she ran. 

" It's just my luck." said Uncle Harry. " Four 
girls and only one boy with this large farm on my 
hands. Now. if they'd all iieen boys : — I wouldn't 
have sold my commission if I'd known how it 
would be." 

•- Dick will soon be able to help you," I said, 
consolingly. Dick was the baby of the family, a 
pretty little pickle, aged four. 

I forebore to remark that, as far as putting calves 
in die field, his daughter had done more than he 
thought of trying himself. 

Annie soon came in breathless. "They are all 
right now, father; but John has come back from 
the village, and wants to know whether he is to go 
on with that new fence." 

That took the captain off. and we made short 
work of the squeaking turkeys, and with the help of 
the maid-of-all-work got the cookery done. 

Aunt Sue was to bring the cake from Quebec ; 
so. as Annie said, "even if the worst came to the 
worst _ we would always have something to eat." 

As it was such an informal wedding, I suggested 
a stand-up breakfast, but Aunt Kate would not 
listen to me. Annie and Arthur were to drive ten 
miters afterwards to catch the train, and they must 
make a good meal, and they could not do that 
standing up. In vain 1 told her that it only meant 
not sitting stiffly at the table ; and that if it were in 
a picnic fashion Annie would probably eat more 
than if seated by the bridegroom and being stared 
at by every body. She held to her point though, in 
spite of all my eloquence. 

" Then they'll be making speeches, and that is 
always tiresome/' 1 said. 

H I know Harry is determined to have a speech 
from Tom," was her answer. 

My hair stood on end. " Then I'll go home," I 
gasped. "You know Tom is an infant and his 
voice is cracked." 

" Don't say a word against Torn. He must 
make a beginning some day, the dear boy," she 
replied. 

Uncle's little sanctum had been turned into a 
l>edroorn for Arthur, who had to be accommodated 
for one night, and we had left it all in perfect order, 
with the door shut to keep out the dogs, turkeys 
and chickens. Uncle had been awav two whole 
flays, seeing to the new fence, with the man, and 
that gave us a chance to get things under way a 
little, especially as he took Dick, the apple of his 
eye, with him. The dresses, too, were ready, all 
but a few finishing touches, and we were all enjoy- 
ing a little relaxation before the final effort, for the 
great day was drawing near, Uncle was some- 
where on the premises, but as be was out of the 
way, we Jet well alone. I had heard the monotonous 
" Where's Kate:''" once the morning I speak of, but 
he seemed to have consoled himself without his 
better half, for Auntie was with us, 

"Coroe," I said to her, "arid see the dmwing- 
roorn now. '(he new curtains are up and the new 
cretonne on the < hairs and sofa," 

The door, which had been (eft carefully shut, was 
wide open. There were marks of muddy boots on 



the threshold, and those of dog's feci on the carpet. 
Hte newly-covered armchair held the white-coated 
family rat and the bull terrier was stretched Oil lh« 

sofa, 

•• It's all Uncle's doing !" I exclaimed. •' This is 
is just where he must have stood when he railed 
-Where's Kate ?' about an hour ago," and I pointed 
io the footmarks, " You have just spoilt hint, 
Auntie. He docs it on purpose I" 

I felt ready to cry, ami Belle's good humour, for 
she was fresh from the sewing-room, and this was 
an agreeable change for her. nearly exasperated me. 

"Well, any way. there is Daddy's study turned 
into a nice bedroom, t 'ome and see that, mother," 
said Annie. 

We all went together arid found tin's door shut, 
but on opening it we discovered Master Dick, boots 
and all. asleep on the snowy-white bed, his curly 
head nestled on the frilled pillow shams, and his 
much-to-be-pitied, but dearly loved, puppy dog in 
his arms. Uncle Harry, with his pipe in his mouth, 
was writing at his desk, which had been converted 
into a toilet-table by our ] anting a looking-glass on 
it and a few toilet things over white draperies. All 
these things were on the floor by the side of his 
chair, and the room was filled with smoke. 

We were all speechless, while the culprit looked 
up with his best smile and pointed to Dick. 

■• Don't wake him, clear little chap," he said in a 
whisper. "That fence has tired him out, so 1 
thought I'd put him to sleep and keep him from 
worrying you." The last was said in a most 
benevolent manner. 

What was to be said or done to such a man ? 1 
left him to Belle, as she seemed in such a good 
temper, and took a little stroll among the trees to 
recover my own. 

At last the time came for Aunt Sue and Tom to 
arrive with the cake. I was agreeably surprised in 
Aunt Sue's conduct. She proved the truth of the 
old woman's remark, that " the least likeliest is often 
more likelier than the most likeliest," for sne had 
braced herself up and behaved like a heroine. She 
chatted to Uncle Harry in spite of the headache 
she must have had, if not from his proximity, at any 
rate from the ten-mile drive she had had from the 
station : and she held that heavy boy Dick on her 
knee the whole of the first evening, so keeping the 
three troublesome ones out of mischief, for Tom 
was always Uncle Harry's shadow. 1 was afraid 
she might sleep it off, but the next morning she- 
took the troublesome trio off to show her the wonder- 
ful turkeys and the calves, and so gave us an op- 
portunity of doing the final cookery and making the 
necessary preparations for the next detachment of 
guests. These were to be Arthur and his mother, 
and a married friend and his wife from Montreal, 
who were to stay in the house. The other guests 
from the neighbourhood were to be the clergyman, 
Mr. Radford, and his wife and daughter, and two 
young Englishmen, who had come otit to try their 
hand at farming and had become domesticated at 
the Denhams'. In mentioning the guests, I must 
not forget Tom, for Belle's prophecy had proved 
correct, and Arthur had written to asic if his young 
collie might have accommodation at Springfield for 
the wedding, as he was to lie a third party during 
the honeymoon. 

Two days before the wedding a letter came from 
Arthur saying that his half sister from New York 
had come unexpectedly to visit her step-mother, 
and was anxious to attend the wedding, so the 
only possible answer was sent by telegraph. None 
of us knew anything of Mrs, Cumberland, except 
that she was a fashionable widow, of course, some 
years older than Arthur, She was quite a traveller 
and rather erratic in her movement, hence Ibis 1111 
looked for appearance at Auni Weston's, The 
only available bedroom for her was Uncle's little 
study, which had been arranged again, we hoped, 
lor the last time, for Arthur's use; and there was 
nowhere for poor Arthur to lay his head except on 
the large old-fashioned sofa in the dining room, 
with his best man as a bedfellow. The sofa! which 

would l;avc held four comfortably, had belonged 
lo Cfl#*ai8 Dunham's grandfather, and uoi'io 
Noah, as many people suggested. Ii was a most 

luxurious resting-place, and we only pitied Arthur 
on account of his having Tom as ft 'bedfellow. 



Poor Annie was greatly alarmed about the New 
York sistc;r-in law. She had borne everything so 
well till that letter came, and then one might have 
knocked her down with a feather, When the 
lady arrived, however, with Mrs, Weston, Arthur 
and Tom, there was nothing very formidable abotll 
her. She was a bright, gracious little woman, 
about thirty-five years old, dressed in a pretty gray 
travelling dress, which she evidently intended to 
wear at the wedding, for her luggage was very 
small. She was so cheerful and friendly that Annie's 
nervousness vanished, and very soon we were all 
glad she had come. 

Indeed, things were passing off very nicely, and 
I was in hopes that the excitement caused by the 
new arrivals would keep Uncle from undoing any 
more of our plans, for he was of a sociable turn of 
mind I would have been entirely free from mis- 
giving if I had not heard a conversation from the 
verandah, as Elsie and 1 were decking the drawing- 
room with terns and wild flowers. Unrle and Tom 
were together, and the former was urging poor Tom 
to make a speech. 

" \ oil know, Tom. the best man must say some- 
thing nice about the bridesmaid." 

"But I was told I'd have nothing of the kind to 
do. Aunt Sue said they only had speeches when 
there were toasts, and Aunt Kate doesn't approve 
of wine." 

" A clever fellow like you can manage to put in a 
speech without wine, I'm sure." 

Tom's answer showed that the flattery was taking 
effect. " I made a speech last winter at a supper 
given by the Quebec Snowshoe Club," he said, 
"and they go in for blue ribbon principles there." 

"Capital! You can give us that to-morrow. It 
will be something cool this hot weather," was 
Uncle's answer, ami I saw he was up to mischief. 

"Suggestive of your Quebec snowdrifts and 
howling storms," laughed Mrs. Cumberland, Mho 
was standing near. 

Uncle was called off by a commotion among the 
turkeys and chickens, caused by the too youthful 
Tim, so the conversation was cut short. The collie 
seemed to be enjoying his trip to the country im- 
mensely, to judge by his smiling mouth and excited 
manners. His poor master was having a bad time 
of it, for his pet, besides creating haven- among the 
poultry, had so aroused the indignation of the bull 
terrier as to need one man's whole attention, and 
he could hardly exchange a word with the bride- 
elect. 

Captain Denhani's good temper was not prool 
against any trouble among his turkeys, and when 
he found a dead one. killed by Tim, he did not let 
off even his well-to-do future son-in-law, but gave 
him a good talking-to. If any one had doubted 
the depth of Arthur's affection, the way he bore 
that talking-to would have convinced the skeptic. 

We took tea in the breakfast room, for the dining 
room was in readiness for the festivities the next 
day — the table almost entirely laid and the decora- 
tions finished. It was a very large room, and at 
one end, shut off by a seven, was the sofa where 
Arthur and Tom were to sleep. 

Aunt Sue ami the newcomers were readv to re- 
tire early after their journey, and so. after thev and 
the Children mH safely disposed of, we set to work 
for the last time. We tried to gel Annie 0111 of the 
way. too. but she hung on her mother's ami with a 
dangerous look In her pretty dark eyes and a qniver 
about the mouth, so we chatted away without look 
ing at her, till at last the two disappeared together. 
When Aunt returned to us there were traV.e.s of 
tears on her young-looking, bin care worn, face, ami 
my hardened spinster heart was touched as I ival 
i/ed whai all this mean! lo ihe faithful, unselfish 
woman, The inevitable "Where's Kale?" pre 
rented her giving way, and she look her lord and 
master in hand till die lime came lo make up the 
bed Oil I lie old sofa, 

belle began to moralue about marriage and won 

dered if Annie would be as devoted a wife as her 

mother, 

"There's more in Annie than I thought*" she 
said. from die wav she looked to uiglii I 

wouldn't be surprised if she did n,i\ no 10 morrow " 

" I WOllld, then," said I. 

(7S it tmthwtf,) 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Pkoukkss, Pkoim.k, and IYiutics, 

VII, 

The cities <>>' Australia possess many points of 
peculiar tttfercstj apart from their being the product 
of an almost unexampled energy, enterprise and 
business example. 

Melbourne is one of the c leanest, besl laid out. 
and most pleasantly situated cities in the world. It 
lies on a succession of gently undulating rises, 
about three miles from the sea, the suburbs sloping 
down to the beach. The streets are very broad 
and well paved. Everywhere there is an appear- 
ance of permanent solidity and accumulated wealth, 
most extraordinary in so young a country. It is 
said that it would be difficult to pick out a street in 
London where, in the same space, there are so 
many tine buildings as in Collins street, Melbourne. 
In the outskirts of" Adelaide, the capital of South 
Australia, at short intervals apart are to lie seen the 
simple Inn comfortable dwellings of the small far- 
mers or dairymen, shaded by graceful willow trees, 
watered by running brooks, and surrounded by 
beautiful and well-stocked gardens. Adelaide has 
a university which, in addition to the great work it 
is achieving in the paths of higher education, serves 
as a standing monument to the magnificent munifi- 
cence of its founders — Sir \V. W. Hughes, who 
contributed $100,000; Sir Thos. Elder, $150,000. 
and Mr. J. H. Angus, who gave $50,000. In 
Brisbane. Queensland, many of the houses are de- 
lightfully situated. The cool shade of their gardens 
is testified to by travellers as being a heavenly 
change from the blinding glare and dust of the hot 
season. Bamboos, orange trees, lime trees, bananas 
and other fruit trees abound, while the dark green 
foliage is illuminated by masses of gorgeous colour- 
ing from the creeping Mowers which grow amongst 
them in almost the perfection of beauty. 

It may lie advisable, at this juncture, to glance 
briefly at a few of the principal political problems 
which have of late years disturbed the public mind 
of the Australian colonies. It would be fruitless 
and, perhaps, uninteresting to consider the petty 
local questions which from time to time disturb the 
political horizon of the various colonies, and space 
will only permit of a glance at the greater questions 
of the day, such as "the New Guinea question, the 
French Convict question. Intercolonial Federation, 
the New Hebrides question, and the relations of 
the Colonies to the Mother Country. 

The first two have been satisfactorily settled and 
do not require much attention here, though causing 
much excitement and intense interest at the time. 
Enough to say that in 1882 Queensland annexed, 
on its own responsibility, all the portions of the vast 
island of New Guinea unclaimed by the Dutch to 
British Empire, in order to prevent any foreign 
nation establishing a colony there, which might one 
day prove a menace to Australian power and British 
interests in the Southern seas. The annexation 
was ultimately disavowed by Lord Derby, then 
Colonial Secretary, who, however, assured the 
colonists that no other power should he allowed to 
take possession of any part of the territory. 

Shortly after this, like a thunder peal in a clear 
sky, came the announcement that Germany had 
annexed the whole northern portion of the island. 
Much correspondence ensued between all con- 
cerned, angry remonstrances from the colonies, 
indignation meetings all over Australia, and, dually, 
the annexation by Great Britain <>f the southern 
hah of the island, Only a portion of what would 
have been obtained if the action of Queensland had 
been assented to at first. Lord Derby was, per 
hap, I In- best hated man known to the Australian 
public at that time, His name invariably caused 
hoots and jeers, while in many instances he was 
actually burned in et'ligy, 

Thequestion of the exportation of French crim- 
inals lo New Caledonia has long been a matter ol 
complaint to the Australian colonies. The convicts 
escaped from the island and no amoum of watch 
fulness could prevenl their landing mi Australian 
shores and committing ceaseless depredaiions on 
the home-, of ihc people. It was, therefore, little 
wonder that, when a few years since the French 
Government brought in a bill lo nol only increase 



the number of convicts to be sent out by thousands 
but to establish fresh stations, a bitter and unani- 
mous remonstrance arose from all the colonies. 
After a great deal of diplomatic correspondence 
between the French and British Governments, a 
compromise was arranged which proved measurably 
satisfactory to the Australians. 

The New Hebrides question was merely a fresh 
example of the readiness of foreign powers to break 
their pledged word whenever they could find an op- 
portunity, and another proof of the inability of the 
colonies to protect their interests were the links 
binding them to Great Britain and the Empire to 
be severed. France and Great Britain agreed, by 
convention, in 1878, not. to annex the New Hebrides 
group. In 1886, however, in defiance of this ar- 
rangement, several French war vessels were de- 
spatched and a considerable number of soldiers 
landed avowedly to protect French subjects, though 
the English and Germans, who were much more 
numerous, had not required any such protection,. 
The French flag was hoisted, but afterwards taken 
down, in obedience to British protests, Since then 
a treaty has been made and finally carried out, by 
which the French were to evacuate the islands, 
much to the pleasure of the Australians, who dreaded 
the prospect of another penal settlement being es- 
tablished in their neighborhood. 

The principal problem which now faces the 
Australian people is the one that Canadians settled 
twenty odd years ago, namely, the union of the 
colonies into one federated Dominion. For years 
the subject has been ventilated in the press, and 
has received the support of prominent politicians, 
but it was not until the Queensland annexation of 
New Guinea forced upon the colonies the necessity 
of having some central body to manage their affairs 
that any real progress was made. At that time 
several colonies, actuated by some feeling of sense- 
leas jealousy, refused to co-operate with Queensland 
in its representations to the Imperial Government, 
the result being that the proposals were not urged 
with the force necessary to overcome the dilatory 
policy of Lord Derby. 

The natural sequence was that a great inter- 
colonial conference was held in 1885 and a Federal 
Council formed, which may be considered as the 
nucleus of the future Australian Parliament. So 
far all the colonies have joined in sending repre- 
sentatives to this council, with the exception of 
New South Wales, and New Zealand. The chief 
obstacle to inter-colonial unity would seem to be 
the acute jealousy which the leading colonies mani- 
fest in their dealings with each other, and the pro- 
tectionist principles of some as opposed to the free 
trade views of others. There can be no doubt of 
the grand future spread before Australia if the 
people will only give up their petty provincial jeal- 
ousies and form" themselves into one great united 
dominion, 

'till all their sundring lives with love o'ergrown, 
Their bounds w ill be the girdling seas alone. 
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WHEN SHOULD LOVERS WED? 

1 asked the merry April kind. 

When should lovers wed? 

When they wisely feel inclined," 
" When the sap is in the rind," 

Laughingly he said ; 
Then, without another word, 
Piping like a happy bird, 

On his way he sped, 

1 asked the solitary moon, 

When should lovers wed? 
M Not too late and not too soon," 
« Nut when life's dull afternoon" 

« All its bloom has sheil ;" 
This the goddess 0* the night. 
Answered from the aMire height, 

Silvered by her tread. 

I asked the virgin (lowers of May, 

When should lovers wed ? 
" When we eome ami while we Stays, 
•• When the robin sings all day," 

All in chorus said ; 
Thus may lovers counsel take, 
For their OWtt and Hue hoe's sake. 

When they ought 10 wed, 

(jRORtm M VIKIN, 



Through the courtesy of the Rev. I.. Kremtan, O-S, 15., of 
St. Michael's College, Toronto, we have received a copy ol 
"St. Basil's Hymnal, containing Musk for Vespers of ai! 
the Sunday* ami Festival* of the Year, three hundred Mr.-.- 
and over two hundred Hymns." It also comprises titanic*, 
daily prayers, prayer* at Mass, preparation ami progress for 
Confession and Communion, and office awl rules for the 
sodalities of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 'Hie "Hymnal" is 
a volume of 375 pages, 350 of which contain mask. In 
noticing "St. Basil's Hymn Book," some weeks ago, we 
gave some notion of the comprehensiveness of the selection 
of the hymn* which are here reproduced with the music. 
The arrangement ami numbering correspond with those ol 
the preceding work. The selection is adapted to all the 
seasons of the Christian year. Both books have the sanc- 
tion of the bishops and other clergy of Ontario. The micsk 
has been chosen with care, ami in some cases have been re- 
vised and harmonized, 'flic material, trading and typo- 
graphy are worthy of the contents. Price, cloth, 75 cents 
per copy ; $7 per dozen. Printed by 'Imams. Moor &° 
Company, Oxford Press, 23 Adelaide street East, for Sfe 
Michael's College, Toronto. 

"The Conditions, Divisions and Methods of complete 
Education" is the title of a lecture delivered in the summer 
of 1886 at St. Cloud, New Jersey, by Professor Thomas 
Davidson. It was the third of a course entitled " St. Clow! 
Lectures on Ancient Philosophy and Art.'" This course 
was twofold, the first section, that of the morning lectures, 
being devoted to Practical Philosophy ; the seeocd section, 
that of the evening lectures, to .-Esthetic Philosophy. At the 
termination of the course, a wish was expressed by some of 
the audience that one lecture should be printed as a 
memento of the whole, and ihe one whose title we have just 
given was selected, as best embodying the spirit of the 
entire course, and as likely to be of most general interest 
and advantage. Mr. Davidson treats first oi the defects irs 
the present systems of education, and then undertakes to 
answer the question how a complete education may be 
realized. The following passage may tie said to comprise 
his views in outline : "A perfect system of education ought 
to extend to every human faculty, regulating all its actkns. 
and should form a preparation for all the dutks of life, SO 
that these may be performed in the best manner aad with a 
view to the highest ends. Now, the human faculties may be 
classified variously and with various degrees of minweness, 
but for the purposes of education they may be divided into 
the cognitive, the affections] and the active faculties. The 
cognitive faculties are the senses and the intellect ; the 
atiectional, the emotions and aspirations; the active, the 
physical energies and the will. A true education must 
direct attention to all these faculties. It mast train the 
senses to accurate observation, the intellect to logkal. 
reasoning, and especially to estimating the relative value of 
all objects presented to it ; the emotions to purity aad har- 
mony ; the aspirations to the distribution of affection in 
accordance with the intrinsic worth oi shrugs, as recognised, 
by the intellect ; the physical energies to vigour, endurance 
and ready obedience ; and the wili to complete submission 
to the intellect ami trained aspirations. Nay, more : all 
these faculties must lie trained in such an order as shall 
ensure their working in complete harmony, each performing 
its proper function, none rebelling and none playing she 
despot. Further still, these faculties must not only be all 
trained and trained to order and harmony ; they must also 
tie trained with reference to all die relations of life, reli- 
gious, social, political, economical, etc. Lastly, they must 
be trained to the full extent of their activity, never being 
allowed to act wrongly, carelessly or dUkannomously. To 
recapitulate ; a true education must (t) educate all the facul- 
ties ; (3) it must educate them harmoniously and in order ; 
(3> it must educate them with reference to ail the duties of 
life ; {4) it must educate them continuously." As to every 
one of these requisites, (or a perfect education, Mr. Davidson 
maintains that our preseni systems are at fault, and he 
SUOWS concisely but forcibly that such is the case. As to 
the application of the remedy, he urges that a complete 
education is imparted by three agencies — parents, profes- 
sional teachers ami a social order. Anciently the state was 
the School, and, whetner we like it or not, or call them so 
or not, the slate and all other institutions are virtually edu- 
cational. Still, it is impossible now-a-tUys to look at the 
state explicitly in that light, AN that remains is to 
organise a copy of it, with all its institutions, on • small 
scale, for purposes of education. At Horn, near Hamburg, 
tioethe's miniature educational state is really carried out, 
and of its success the lecturer could speak from experience. 
To bring the social order and alt the relations of Hie into 
fruitful association with the training ot the young is the task 
for the earnest educationist of the present. The school 
aimed at cannot be rcalued all at once. But When realised 
it would include departments for preparing hoys andgiik 
by development of all the faculties of die body, soul and 
spirit, for -all the duties of life. 1'tol. Davidson \ lecture is 
full Of quickening suggestions for all who art- concerned, 
directly or indirectly, in the great work of education. 
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OUR WILD WESTLAND, 

Points ox the Pacific Province. 
(By Mrs. Arttitr Sprawk.) 

1h'.|»artl'rk from donai-0 for columbia i.akks 
a no K.OOTKNAV Vai.i.ev ; Goi.oen City; 
Thk Oi n ano New Dt chess ; Navigation 
of the Columbia River ; Its Character ; 
government improvements j rx fruition 
Up the River ; The Hoc. Ranche, Spilt- 

MACHENR. 

UL 

It was during the summer of 1886 that my hus- 
band and I decided to visit the interior of the 
Kootenav district lying between the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway and the American boundary, a region 
at that time and even now practically unknown to 
the tourist We had as our object and destination 
the ranche of Col. James Baker, late of the Blues, 
who had at that time resided for two years at Koot- 
enav and who still represents the district in the 
Provincial Parliament. I had made his acquaint- 
ance at Donald during his election campaign and 
received the wannest invitation to visit Cranbrooke, 
which seemed to me a most visionary project, as it 
was two hundred miles from the railway and in- 
volved a long journey by land and water. How- 
ever, my husband was anxious to convince me that 
British Columbia was not a " sea of mountains," so 
we started on our adventurous enterprise, in which 
I had both the fear of Indians and the discomforts 
of camping prominently before me. We left Don- 
ald on the 28th of August, by the afternoon express, 
for our trip to the Columbia lakes and Kootenav 
Valley with a regular cam]) outfit, consisting of two 
large bundles containing blankets, buffalo robes and 
waterproof sheets for bedding, a tent, a valise, two 
saudles and saddle-bags, two guns, an axe, one 
sack of flour and one of canned provisions for our 
himdred miles ride, and another of cooking and 
eating utensils and miscellaneous odds and ends. 
Golden City, where the navigation of the Columbia 
southwards begins, is but seventeen miles east of 
Donald and is beautifully situated at the base of 
Pilot Mountain, which rises, almost a detached mass 
of granite, behind the growing town. The setting 
sun, as we stepped on to the platform at the station, 
was gilding the surface of its reddish yellow rocks 
with colours that might have given the city its 
golden name, which, however, to be strictly candid, 
was Orciftrous, not Auriferous, in its origin. 

The rosy and purple shades of the near and dis- 
tant ranges would have charmed an artist's eye, 
and the aspect of the Duchess as she lay at her 
picturesque moorings, opposite a high wooded bluff 
on the Columbia river, was extremely inviting. To 
me she was a new nautical experience, being a 
small edition of the stern-wheel steamers used in 
the shallow navigation of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri, a nat-lxrttomed boat of light draught, with a 
promenade deck supported on light pillars, having 
a hurricane deck above on which stood the wheel- 
house. This scion of the aristocracy is now a 
memory of the past, and her place is supplied by 
a newly created Duchess, 82 feet long and 17 feet 
beam (22 feet longer than the old boat.) She is 
built of the lightest timber that could be procured ; 
consequently her draught is very small, but 14 
inches. Her cabins are of British Columbia cedar, 
oiled and varnished. She has accommodation for 
twenty passengers, including berths and staterooms, 
tlie latter being considerably larger than those in 
ordinary steamers of a similar class. There is a 
smoking-room forward and a good promenade deck 
aft, rendering her a most comfortable boat for her 
size. Her Chinese cook is a western chef who has 
established a widespread reputation for the superi- 
ority of his cuisine. The Duchess runs twice a 
week from Golden City to the Columbia Lakes 
from May till September in connection with the 
C. P. K., the round trip taking three days only, 
All information cOOcemmK her dates of departure 
may be bad from Captain Armstrong, Golden City, 
B,C, Traffic upon the Columbia river has- in 
creased so wonderfully during the last two years 
that another smaller lioat called the Marian is now 
run by the enterprising captain of the Duchess at 
the beginning and end of the season, vr/„, in the 



early spring and late autumn, when the water, 
which rises and falls at these limes is still too low 
in float the larger steamer. The Marian carries 
freight only and draws 11 inches, being probably 
the lightest draught steamboat in the Dominion, 
There arc several new landings 011 the river, where 
numbers of miners arc constantly embarking and 
disembarking, while parties of tourists from Banff, 
only a few hours distant now, patronize this newly 
opened route to the Kootenav district, which is con- 
sidered one of the greatest attractions of the moun- 
tains, and the new Banff Springs Hotel. 

Steam was up when we embarked, and a few 
minutes later the 1 ttichess was cast loose from the 
bank and we were launched upon the bosom of 
the far-famed Columbia. Running up the river 
some seven miles to Canyon Creek, where we took 
on a supply of wood, the steamer's engines were 
Stopped and she was tied up to a tree for the night, 
as darkness was dropping its sombre curtain over 
land and water. There is much that is delightfully 
primitive in the methods of new countries where 
time is no particular object ; every individual is a 
law- unto himself, and this go-as-you-please atmos- 
phere is remarkably infectious, as the casual travel- 
ler will soon discover. The navigation of the 
Columbia two years ago, however, it must be re- 
membered, was curiously involved in a network of 
snags and sandbars, impossible to penetrate at 
nightfall : so that it was rather necessity than in- 
clination that called all hands to rest undisturbed 
till dawn. Now that the Dominion Government 
have turned their attention to improving the course 
of the river by granting an appropriation for the 
purpose, this cessation of labour and noise will no 
longer probably be enjoyed by passengers and 
crew. There are some novel features, by the way, 
about the execution of these improvements, of which 
Captain Armstrong has had charge. The steam- 
boat channel, for instance, was dug out last autumn 
by horses and scrapers, somewhat original factors 
in the creation of navigation. The outlet of the 
Lower Columbia Lake, which is the commence- 
ment of the Columbia River, is the favourite spawn- 
ing ground of the salmon, who come up hither from 
the sea ; they have by their continual burrowings so 
elevated its gravelly bed as to form a series of 
shoals rising at low water quite above the surface. 
Through these it was imperative to excavate a [Kiss- 
age for the steamboat, which was accordingly dug 
out in the manner above described, and, though 
such a channel may be despised by the eastern 
navigator, it meets, nevertheless, all' the require- 
ments of a western shipper. At another place 
below the salmon beds the Columbia has been 
diverted from its original course by means of brush 
dams built across the old channel. In the same Way 
all the smaller channels will lie blocked this year 
along the entire length of the river from the Lakes 
to Golden City. These dams are most simple and 
inexpensive. Two rows of piles are driven across 
the river, and the space between these is filled in with 
brush cut from the banks. At first this does not 
arrest the water's passage to any very perceptible 
extent, but the amount of sand brought down by the 
first high water renders the dam a solid bar, the 
brush forming eddies which deposit the sand. 

We were roused at dawn on Sunday morning, 
August 29th, from our refreshing slumbers by the 
rattle of chains, the working of machinery, and the 
soft swish of the water against the steamer's sides, 
indicating that the Duchess had been released from 
her ignominious position and was again underweigh. 

Emerging on to the promenade deck, we were 
able to appreciate the perfection of a summer day, 
bright, cloudless and freshened by a light spicy 
breeze, which wept back the soft veil of smoke that 
had drifted down from the forest fires west of 
Donald, and gathered it into a silver haze upon the 
distant mountains, against which the adjacent trees 
were defined in strong relief, The beauty of die 
scene was entrancing and indesi nimble, It is im- 
possible to do justice in words to the picturesque 
ness oi the Columbia river, winding, as it docs, 
between two mountain ranges, the Rockies, on the 
east, side, standing out in bold peaks find rugged 
bluffs, and the Selkirk*, on the west, losing gradu- 
ally their massive outlines, and falling away in 
wooded heights sloping to the water's edge. The 
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course of the river, with its swift 
now wide, now narrow, between 
hung with willows, cranberry htishc 
wood trees (similar in growth and appearance to 
the poplar), is strangely peaceful and secluded, 
Its varying extent never exceeding 300 feet, except, 
at high water, is a strange contrast to the breadth 
and volume of eastern waters. 

The first pause was made at. II o'clock at fohn- 
son's Hog Ranche, which does not, as the name 
would imply, refer to the porcine quadruped, but 
is the western slang for a whiskey resort. That, 
insidious stimulant, in 1885, was a contraband 
commodity, whose sale was prohibited within 20 
miles of the (.'. P. R. construction camps. Hence 
the establishment of the Hog Ranche without that 
magic circle. It is beautifully situated at the base of 
a superb peak of the Rocky Mountains, on one of 
the numerous channels of the Columbia, 25 miles 
from Golden City, We slopped 20 minutes at this 
delectable spot to add to our decreasing wood pile, 
then ran down the channel in the full force of the 
current for some hundred yards at. a. tremendous 
pace, crashing so close against the bushes, as we 
were Swept into the main stream, that their branches 
fairly crackled against the sides of the Duchess. 

Near this spot the Columbia develops into numer- 
ous branches, and the Selkirk range disappears 
behind high wooded foot-hills, which rise from the 
water in broken lines for upwards of ten miles. 
The river increases, if possible, in beauty the farther 
its tortuous course is ascended, the Rocky Moun- 
tains being outlined in an almost incredible depth of 
distance on the right bank, recalling some of 
Turner's Italian landscapes. In one place the 
main channel is divided by numerous islands, all 
so exactly alike it seemed impossible to discriminate 
between them as our captain did. Selecting, ap- 
parently, the narrowest course, we coasted along a 
low island, bordered by an extensive reed-bed. a 
likely heaunt for wild fowl ; indeed, the constant 
popping of a gun from the hurricane deck overhead, 
as flocks of ducks and geese, roused by the approach 
of the steamer, flew across her bows, was a constant 
source of excitement. I regret to admit that on 
these occasions no game was secured. 

Higher up the river we found ourselves entangled 
in a network of islands and channels, with trees, in 
some places, hanging so far over the water that thev 
barely escaped contact with the upper works of the 
Duchess. ( In one occasion, Captain Armstrong in- 
formed me, having entrusted the wheel temporarily 
to a competent member of the crew, the latter cut a 
point too short (in nautical parlance) and the 
steamer, striking against one bank, swung off on to 
the opposite side, passing, in her course, beneath a 
bending tree, which promptly tripped up the smoke- 
stack and deposited it at the river bottom. He 
and his men spent 24 hours fishing for it in twelve 
feet of water, whence it was eventually recovered 
and restored to its original position. 

The even tenor of our way was broken by occa- 
sional soundings with a long pole accompanied 
by shouts sent up from the lower deck, and repeated 
at the wheelhouse, of " No bottom ! No bottom !" 
"Six and a half! Six and a half I" "Six feet:" 
with other variations of lesser degree, as we swung 
over the numerous sandbars that obstructed the 
Columbia. Captain Armstrong's skilful navigation 
of the river's numerous and tortuous channels, all 
looking exactly alike, and his thorough knowledge 
of all its snags and shoals, were simply marvellous. 
We slopped a second time, late in the afternoon, a! 
Spilimacliene Landing, where a couple tit cabins 
only lay at: the foot of a stupendous mass (if rock, 
clothed almost to its bare summit with a scattered 
growth of evergreens ; indeed, we were .so imme- 
diately below it that my eyes grew wearied and 
strained in the effort of investigating its rugged 
crags. Pausing but a few minutes to disembark 
some enterprising miners, we steamed on up and up 
the wonderful Columbia, winding from one side of 
the valley to the other like a folded ribbon, now 
finding ourselves at the base of the Rockies, and 
again at the fool of the Selkirk* 

Soon after leaving Spilimacliene. however, the 
valley Opens out as ihe lake country is approached, 
and away to the south rises a conical blue hill, like 
a. gigantic sugarloaf, from w hose height the Selkirk 
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range talis in gentle undulations in t he limi/on. 
The Rockies, em the contrary, assert themselves 
mure boldly, lose the low wooded grass benehes 
thai have marked their bases hitherto, and descend 
precipitously to die water's edge, the Columbia 
(lowing so elose to their rocky sides thai I could 
distinctly see a number of apparently inviting paths 
marking the face of the mountains. On suggesting 
that the Duchess should be Stopped for a ( limbing 
evpedition. 1 was informed that my inviting paths 
were the dry beds of divers and sundry torrents 
formed by the melting snow in June and July, I 
noticed here and there, on most giddy elevations, 
the pack trail leading from Golden City to the 
Lakes, and, marking its course along many danger- 
ous slopes, congratulated myself upon being able to 
prosecute my journey by steam instead of by horse 
power. Nothing can exceed the beauty and grand- 
eur of this Rocky range, with its countless peaks 
and summits, some, though barren and rugged, 
diversified by groups of pints while others are 
streaked far up their barren fastnesses, widi the 
brilliant greens of a recent undergrowth following 
in the tracK of some great forest tree. 

RED AND BLUE PENCIL. 

Last May twelvemonth Mr. George Murray, who, 
besides being a scholar of rare endowments and an 
original poet of no slight merit, is unsurpassed by 
any one we know for the accuracy, beauty, taste 
and spirit of his translations, read before the Royal 
Society at Ottawa, in general and public session, a 
lecture on the works of Francois Coppee, illustrated 
by versions of some of his finest pieces. One of 
these versions we have the pleasure of presenting 
to our readers. It is called 

Thk Horoscope. 

Two sisters there, whose arms were interlaced, 
Stood to consult a fortune-telling bag : 

While she, with wrinkled lingers, slowly placed 
The fatal cards upon an outspread rag. 

Brunette and blonde, both fresh as morning's hour 

A poppy brown, a white anemone — 
One, like a May-bud, one, an Autumn flower, 

Both yearned alike their destiny to see. 

" Sorrow, alas ! my child, thy life must till," 
The old witch murmured to the proud brunette : 

The girl enquired : " But will he love me still ?" 
"Yes." " Then I tare not— life is happy yet." 

"'Iliou wilt not own thy lover's heart, sweet maid !" 

This to the second sister, white as snow : 
" But shall / love him ?" tearfully she said — 

" Yes." "That is bliss enough for me to know." 

During the last ten days we have been frequently 
asked for information regarding the work by which 
Prof. Thomas Davidson, who recently lectured in 
this city, is best known in Europe and America. 
Its full title, we are informed by a friend who has 
the work, is " The Philosophical System of Antonio 
Rosmim-Serbati : translated, with a Sketch of the 
Author's Life, Bibliography, Introduction and 
Notes, by Thomas Davidson, M.A." The nucleus 
of the book is the summary of his own philosophy, 
which Rosrnini, the greatest philosopher of Italy 
and of the Roman Catholic Church since Thomas 
Aquinas, wrote for Cantu's Universal History. 
Around this nucleus is collected a large amount of 
explanatory matter, consisting of translations from 
Rosmini's larger works, an introduction, a life of 
Rosrnini, and extensive notes by the translator. 
The whole forms a complete propaedeutic to Ros- 
mini's philosophical system, m which the funda- 
mental principles of ancient and mediaeval thought 
are sustained with wondrous acuteness in opposition 
to the systems of more recent times — those of Cer 
many and England especially. 

Of Professor Davidson's work the Alhaueum has 
spoken highly, commending the translation as ex- 
cellent and the entire volume as indispensable lo 
the student, of Rosrnini. The British Quarterly 
Review is still more emphatic in its eulogy, Of 
Rosrnini it says that, while no man knew belter 
than lie the philosophies of our century, no man 
was less a child of it. And again : " It is this line 
unworldliness, this othe* timeliness of the man that 
makes him so interesting and SO instructive a figure 
a man that OUghl to be Studied, were il only for the 
light he throws on ages and systems oilier than his 
own." Of Mr. Davidson's treaimciil of his subject 



it adds: "Seldom has an author been more zeal- 
ously praised, more laboriously elucidated, inter 
preted, supplemented, . . . Almost everything 
that sseal and single-minded devotion to an author 
could do lias been done." 

Here is an extract from his little book on "The 
Positive Virtues." Speaking of a certain form or 
fashion of Christianity, he says: " It has made the 
whole aim of that (the moral) life to be a striving 
to attain the zero-point of virtue, a mere freedom 
from vice ; mere blanielessncss. Pel me not. be 
misunderstood here. I have not the smallest in 
tention of depreciating the specific virtues of the 
curate and the church-warden. They are virtues, 
great virtues, and the world Would be on an evil 
path if they were made light of in theory or disre- 
garded in practice. Rut they are not all virtue ; 
they are not even the greatest of virtues. A man 
may lack them in their perfection, and yet be a 
more virtuous man than he who has them and them 
alone. The selfish, respectable Pharisee is a far 
less righteous man than the great-hearted, strong- 
pulsed, loving toiler for humanity, who occasionally 
allows his exuberant love to flow into wrong chan- 
nels. Perhaps, of all the obstacles to human ad- 
vancement and well-being, there is none so great as 
respectable Philistinism, self-righteous, self-con- 
tented, unsympathetic, spell-bound." 

One of our contributors, Miss Sophie Almon, has 
just returned from her honeymoon. We are glad 
to think that Mrs. Hensley, to whom we wish all 
that is best worth living for, will still have some 
time to give to the cultivation of her poetic, gift. 

from another contributor, whose volume, ''The 
Soul's Quest, and other Poems." we reviewed not 
long ago, we have received the following sonnet : 
Wedlock. 

Sweet Lady, queen-star of my life and thought. 
Whose honour, heart and name are one with mine, 
Who dost above life's turbulent currents shine 

With a clear beam, which oftentimes hath brought 

The storm-tossed spirit into harbours wrought 
By love and peace on life's rough margin line, 
1 wish no wish which is not wholly thine, 

I hope no hope but what thyself hast sought 

Thou losest not, my Lady, in the wife 
The golden love-light of our earlier day-; : 
Time dims it not, it mounteth like the sun, 
Till earth and sky are radiant. Sweet, my life 
Lies at thy feet, and all life's gifts ami praise, 

N et are they nought to what thy knight hath won. 

Frkoerick George Scott. 
Drurnmondville, Que., May, 1889. 

We had. last week, the very real pleasure of 
meeting Prof. Roberts in the flesh after an acquain- 
tance, through his works and by correspondence, 
never very long intermitted, extending over some 
eight years. We were the earliest to recognize the 
great gifts of the author of "Orion." and have, 
therefore, in his success the satisfaction that comes 
of forecast fulfilled. We hope, ere long, to present 
our readers with the portrait of the poet. 

^ .—. „, . 1 ,1, , ■ 

THE CURE OF SLEEPLESSNESS 

In an article on sleeplessness, (7.W Ihwekeefms 
says that with rare exceptions the absence of sleep 
conies from excessive brain-work, from overstrained 
nerves or overtaxed mental faculties. It then 
enumerates a long list of cures, lasi of w hich comes 
this : 

Discard linen or cotton sheets anil "turn in" 
between a pair of light woollen blankets. 

The article then continues and concludes as 
follows : 

This last •■recipe" might have been given first 
and tin: others all omitled, "One who has been 
I here" gives a well asseverated "word ot honour ' 
that all things being equal, the woollen blanket will 
solve the vexed problem more satisfactorily titan any 
Other known experiment. A weary brain, threaded 
nerves and a troubled conscience will give the lie 
to all the soothing protestations of soporific doses 
and 10 plausible schemes for producing sleep Hut 

as there are " mam men of many minds " and many 
women at noirworihv noiious each of whom has a 
mind of her own anil notions that must be 
humoured, and as each one, in turn, desires V) take 
the kind of medicine individually liked besi, ihe list 
above given is open lor service, A "trial trip" 
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may be found a successful one before the list is 
half grate through with. If, however, the whole 
catalogue should chance to be experimented with, 
without securing "the timely dew of sleep," the ex- 
perimenter will have the sleepy satisfaction of 
knowing that the list has been exhausted and the 
Operator nearly enough so to insure the presence of 
" tired nature's sweet restorer. " 

"Throw physic to the dogs" and let ft have its 
perfect work : pill and powder boxes at the cats, 
with unerring aim : leave " Welsh rabbits" and cold 
bites untasted at bedtime : the " Indian weed " of 
which "the devil it was who sowed the seed," 
unchewed and unsrnoked: pom all narcotics and 
stimulants into the slop-jar rather than down the 
throat, call conscience to account, "drive dull care 
away," forget ("aye, there's the rub"), forget all 
petty foibles, drone in a low tone, while disrobing, 
" Home, Home, .Sweet, Sweet Home," " There is a 
Happy Land," or something akin to these, drop 
deftly into the folds of the woollen blankets and " he 
down to pleasant dreams." This prescription to be 
taken at night, and the patient shaken in the 
morning, if found to be over-sleeping. 



JUNE. 

O full-leafed June, profuse of good ! 

Soft blow thy warm sweet-scented airs : 
Thou bringest now to field and wood . 

The gloriou.- dress that summer wears. 

The hills, but late, of %'arted gray, 

Show now in new and vivid green ; 
On mountains, too, where sunbeams play, 

A fresh, though purple, tint is seen. 

'I he trees of great primaeval woods 

Umbrageous spread their giant aims, 
And brown their exiling shadow broods 

O'er long arcades of leafy charms. 

Remote, on mountain slopes, we see 

1 low various woods their spheres define ; 

Here, pale the oaks and beeches be; 
And there dark shade reveals the pine. 

The whole broad earth, in verdure deep, 

Attorns herself from laud to land ; 
Now honied scents the fresh meads steep, 

And half-wai-t high the dense crops stand. 

The field birds charm us with their song- 

'Midst nature's loveliest scenes they dwell ; — 

From oft" the wing, or grass am^ng, 
Their free wild calls of bie>t lives tell. 

The bobolink, from wings am! throat, 

Lours forth his frenzied, clamorous strain ; 

The lark starts up and chants his note, 
Then drops within the grass again. 

Song sparrows greet the early mom 

With raptured thrill from hedge and bush ; 

The blackbird's calls, from roarshe.- tx>rne. 
Make gay the wastes of reed and rush. 

Now gardens hlaae with Eden bloom, 

And rose and lily rivals are ; 
In colour, form, and sweet perfume, 

No other can w ith them compare. 

About the lawn and orchard trees 

The robin claims a favourite's run : 
He loud exclaims at all he see> ; 

His fierce, high calls are never done. 

The oriole now suspends his nest. 

Among the elms he chirps and flits ; 
He, fluttering, shows his golden ve>l. 

Ami wildly pi|*-s hU sung by bits. 

the orchards springtime promise fill : 
The cherry, Apple, peach ami pear 
Their rich neetareous sweets dU(il 
From alchemy of earth and air. 

Kail brimmed, the streams glide on in peace, 
'Neath pendent boughs oi elm ami ash ; 

And w here deep pool* wear smoothest face. 
The blithe fish leaps with sportive splash. 

We tilt »ur hearts in grateful praise 
To Cod, who paints and graves the flower. 

And gives us mind W read his w.n-, 
His I'uthefhood and matchless power. 

What, though our life have trials ford, 
Ami tragic fates stain earth and blood ; 

These lirst have future full reward, 
The last are paired with loftiest good, 

Ottawa, May, tStS* CKOWtjt lit. 
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HUMOUROUS. 

A Man of Conscience, — 1 jong- haired Cus- 
tomer (to Iwitx-r) is there miy « ay to shorten 
a man's hair without using the shears of clip- 
pers? Baiter Yes, sir. Pve done that (W 
several gentlemen since the election. You 
made a vow about a year ago, perhaps, that 
you wouldn't have it cut till Cleveland was 
elected President again ? t 'nstonwr— Er — yes. 

Barber That's all right. I can singe it for 

yon. Customer (relieved) Then 1 wish you 
would singe oft about six inches. I may be a 
ihn n fool, but I'm a man of some conscience. 

Travers came to New York after a long 
residence in Baltimore. One day he met a 
Baltiraorcan on ihe street. " I notice, Tra- 
vers," said the Baltimore man, "that you 
stutter a great deal more than when you were 
in Baltimore." 

•• W-hy. yes," replied Travers with an air of 
surprise, " of course I do. This is ad-d-darned 
sight b-h-bigger city. 

Once Travers inquired of a bird-fancier "i- 
i-f th-th-that p-p-p-jvirrot c-c-could l-t-uilk?" 
The ow ner replied : " If it couldn't talk better 
than you I'd salt it's infernal head o.V The 
story of how Travers got even w ith the parrot's 
owner is very funny, but too long to quote here. 

At one time Mr. Clews wrote a long series 
of letters on financial matters to the New \ ork 
papers. One morning Travers was asked : 
--Have yon seen Clews' last letter?" He 
replied, " I h-h-hope so." 

ROSDEI.. 

She has a witching way, 

A fascination rare ; 
My candid friends all say 

That 1 had !>est beware. 

Yet danger I will dare 

In spite of all they say. 

She has a witching way, 
A fascination rare. 

I'll go to her to-day, 

And lay my fond heart bare ; 

She cannot say me nay 

When she has heard my prayer. 

She has a witching way, 
A fascination rare. 
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A SEVERE CRITIC. 

AriisT: "What do you say to my new picture, and what price could I ask 
for it?" 

Thk Critic i "That will depend altogether upon the quality of the frame ! " 




RUDGE AND COLUMBIA BICYCLES, 

REPAIRING A SPECIALTY Hi !«w«t prices 
All work guaranteed. Semi for Catalogue. 

H. P. DAVIES & CO., 22 Church St. 
Toronto. 



NERVOUS DEBILITY 

Sciatica, Neuralgia, Catarrh. Indigestion, 
Rheumatism arid all Nervous HHweapfej nre 
immediately relieved and permanently cured 
by NORMAN'S ELECTRIC CURATIVE 
BELTS, which are warranted to hethchest in 
the world. Consultation and catalogue free. 
Batteries, Suspensories, Shoulder Urates ami 
Crutches kept in stock. 

A. NORMAN, 

QUEEN STREET, E., - TORONTO. 



THE ME1STERCH AFT 

SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 

69 QUEEN ST. E . , TORONTO. 

French, German, Spanish and Italian. 

Conversational knowledge in 10 weeks. Evening 

Experienced Native Teachers. 

Special classes in French for persons going to the 
Paris Exposition. 
Address all communications to 

CHARLES T. PAUL. 



USE EASE BABY'S OWN SOAP 



-THE- 



CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RY. 



' ARE RUNNING A SERIES OK 

- CHEAP - 



CASTOR-FLUID 
Registered — A delightfully refreshing prepara- 
tion for the hair Should be used daily, keeps 
tile SCalp healthy, prevent* dandruff, promotes 
the growth. A perfect hair dressing for the 
family, 25c per bottle. 

HENRY R. GRAY, Chemist, 
144 St. Lawrence Main Street, 



Q. <T every flower that ^ * 7* 
hreatim a fragrano.. 



Excursions 



SWEET SCENTS 

LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM ^ 

^ hay be obtained ^ 
^p. Of any Chemist or < £> 



PfcOM STATIONS ffi QUKUEC **» ONTARIO 
TO tfX POINTS IN 

Manitoba, 
The North West, 
British Columbia, 

- - - AMD * * * 

The Pacific Coast. 

THROUGH TRAINS. 



DRINK LIFE-GIVING ST. LEON WATER. 

Wholesale Aoenciks i 
yiiF.BKC I CiMWAii I.ani.i-ois H Co. 
MONTREAL ; A, Poui.in, s4 Victoria Square, 
TORONTO ; J Ah. Good & <>., %mk f> 7 Voiige St, 
and iQi'A King Si W. 



CALEDONIA SPRINGS, Ont. 




The premier Spa and family resort of the Dominion, 
White Sulphur j Gas and Saline Waters and Baths, un- 
failing in Khumatism and Dyspepsia. Moderate rates 
and superior aci'-onnnodation. (limit:* gi\utg full in- 
formation on application to the I Irand Hotel CORIpaiyy, 
Caledonia Springs, Out. 



fl atter's Shorthand School, 



Hundreds oC pupils have been placed in the best posi- 
tions. Typewriting at 

BENGOUGH'S TYPEWRITER AGENCY, 

adjoiolhg tlic School, full particulars 111 Circular, 
for which please apply. 

NO. 47 KING ST. EAST, 

TORONTO. 



• Orancl Opening • 

FINE: MODERN : FURNITURE 

Wc do not. hesitate to nay tlmt we think we bftVe as fine t Mock as any house in Canada. 



INSPECTION AND CRITICISM INVITED. 



No Customs Delay or Expense, 
No Quarantine., No Transfers, 
Quick Time, Superior Accommodation. 



For further information apply to any 
Canadian Pacific Railway Ticket Agent, 



Renaud, King & Patterson, 

(LATE WM. KINO & CO,) 

No. i%S%tJS Oi'f ft*t., Montreal. 




ONIvY IvINE 

PICTURESQUE - - 
* SUMMER RESORTS 

NORTH OF QUEBEC, 

M Agj|j f! C EWt"« gC Ell EBY 

OF THK- 

L AUR ENTIDES. 

EXPRESS TRAINS EACH WAY DAILY 

TO AN!) FROM 

Roberval, Lake St. John. 

Good hotel nccominotlaltoii al l ake Edwnrtl, 
Chambord ami Koberval. Excellent fell 
ing for trout and fresh water salmon, 

The finest Wheat Lands in Canada ma now ottad 
for sale by the Pro»inci»l Gownmenl 
In |« Lake St, John Territory, 

**-kok PARTICOMRS $KE KoUJKRS.-** 
J, O, SCOTT, 

Iwwm y ami MiuiiiKct 

ALICX, HARDY, 

Owai Freight tad ftai, Agrot, 
Quebec. 
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LAKE ST. JOHN DISTRICT. 




LAKE ST. JOSEPH, FtOCK CUTTING AT LA K. E EDWARD. 
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PUBLISHERS' NOTICE. 



In our next number, (being No. 50.01" 15th June) 
we will give the following illustrations of the Queen's 
Birthday Celebration : — 

Scenes at the Review : 

The Reviewing Staff on Fletcher's Field. 

The Montreal Field Battery. 

The Royal Scots marching past. 

The Governor-General's Footguardson park Ave. 

The Montreal Troop of Cavalry. 

General View on the Field. 

Scenes on St. Helen's Island: 
The Queen's Own Camp. 
The Queen's Own Reception. 
The Lunch. 

The Queen's Own assembled for Church Parade 

on Sunday. 
The Queen's Own Bugle and Drum Corps. 



The 8th Royal Rifles on the Plains of Abraham, 
Quebec. 



Presentation of Colours to the 54th Battalion, at 
Richmond. P. Q. 

Portrait of Lord Aylmer, commanding the 54th. 
Portrait of the late Sergeant Waliek. 

The latter we did not obtain in time for publi- 
cation in connection with the illustrations of the 
Quebec disaster. The demand for the number 
containing Major Short's portraits and the eloquent 
though silent pictures of the ruins has been unpre- 
cedented, and our large edition was soon exhausted. 
Every one will want to have a portrait of this other 
hero. Sergeant Waliek, and this feature added to 
the attractions of the Queen's Birthday illustrations 
above enumerated will doubtless create a very 
large demand for No. 50. Dealers will do well to 
order supplies in advance, so as not to be disap- 
pointed. We have been obliged to refuse orders 
for several hundred copies of No. 48. 



CANADIAN ART IN EUROPE. 

The success of a young Canadian artist in France 
is worthy of record. Miss M. A. Bell, daughter of 
Mr. Andrew Bell, ol Almonte, Ont., has achieved 
the honour of having a large picture hung in the 
the Pans Salon. The subject is a domestic scene 
in the interior of Brittany, on a canvas of five feet 
by four. It has been highly praised by eminent 
French critics, who pronounce that "Miss Bel] will 
arrive at the rank of a master," The winter works 
of the best French artists are exhibited at the Paris 
Salon. Many meritorious works are annually re- 
jected, and the young painter who gains a place 
achieves a high distinction. Canadians have reason 
to be gratified m the success of this young lady, 
who is Canadian by several generations of descent, 
having a liberal share of good old Lnited Krnpire 
Loyalist blood in her veins. 
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Those who delight in contrasts will find an ample 
fund of pleasure, Hot unmixed will) profit, in cum 
paring the St. John of to-day with the desolated 
city of that name of twelve years ago. " How does 
the city sit solitary!" Many and many a sermon 
was preached in the season of sorrow from that and 
kindred texts. The chief solace was ihc helpful 
sympathy of the other cities and towns of the 
Dominion, every one of which did its share in re- 
lieving the distress, in encouraging and sustaining 
the sufferers. The people of St. John showed 
themselves worthy of the assistance that came to 
them in their hour of need. In twelve years they 
have built up a new city fairer and richer than its 
predecessor. And now they are promoting it, by a 
wise and timely policy, from the seventh to the 
fourth rank in the list of Canadian centres of com- 
merce and industry. Its area is now 78TO acres; 
its population, about 48,000 ; its wards are thirteen, 
instead of nine ; the new ones — those of Portland — 
taking the names of Lome, Lansdowne. Dufferin, 
Victoria and Stanley, instead of the obsolete num- 
bering: and admin'strative changes have been 
made which are. it is hoped, on the side of economy 
and good government. One police force and one 
fire department will secure the new city from dis- 
turbance and from conflagration. When the new 
Council has been elected and sworn in, a Hoard of 
Public Safety will have supervision over both these 
departments. The harbour, streets, public build- 
ings and water works will lie in charge of another 
department, while that of finance, with the cham- 
berlain as permanent officer, will look after all civic 
expenditures. At the same time several minor 
offices have been abolished. The new dispensation 
is generally considered satisfactory, and we sin- 
cerely hope that, in the stage of its existence on 
which St. John and Portland have entered, they 
will Inue a full measure of progress ami prosperity. 

Some of the criticisms of the Queen's Birthday re- 
view on Fletcher's Field have been deprecated as 
more severe than the occasion warranted. It is 
never pleasant to be found fault with, and military 
critics are, perhaps, too much inclined to pose as 
martinets when they are treating of volunteer field 
days. It should be borne in mind that the oppor- 
tunities allotted lo our citizen soldiers of perfecting 
themselves in soldierly requirements are at best but 
scanty compared with the ordeal through which 
ihey have to pass. Mere censoriousness ought, 
therefore, to be avoided, and, where a wool of en- 
couragement can be conscientiously given, it is a 
patriotic duty not to withhold it. On the whole, 
we do not think that the praise accorded to those 

who participated in the evolutions of the 24th tilt, 
was meagre, In some instances it was lavish. 
The quoia of our little regular army thai was pies 
ent was highly commended, and due credit was 
given to the officers in command. The visiting 
battalions were, in the main, generously dealt with, 
Where (details were discussed, fault was sometimes 
found with thai carelessness Which conies ol over 
confidence, and if one or two critics allowed a harsh 
word to creep now and then into their eoninielils 
we would be sorry (0 suspect them ol any deliberate 
intention of wounding sust epiibililies. Perhaps 

volunteers are too prone to take ofiettee at any 
criticism that is not laudatory. The indication of 



defects that detract from the merits of a. battalion 
or company — whether they be flue to inadvertem e. 

to laxness of discipline, or to negligent habits 

ought, if called for and kindly meant, to be aa epted 
as wholesome counsel, Taken in that, spirit, criti 
eism would be fruitful of good. It unfair, or ill 
judged, it is pretty sure to redound to tin; confusion 
of the author. 

Fvery now and then, when some railway smash 
is accompanied by a holocaust of human victims, 
there is an outcry against the car stove as the 
source of danger. But accidents are, of course, 
exceptional features of railway travel, and the num- 
ber of persons who meet their death on the train 
is but a small proportion of those who fall victims 
to all kinds of casualties. Sir F. W. Watkin, 
indeed, insists that eating is a. more perilous pro- 
ceeding than railway travelling, as the number of 
persons choked while trying to swallow their food 
is larger than that of the fatalities by railway mis- 
haps. The world's business is too urgent, at any 
rate, to allow of any pause in the constant whirl, 
and the cars are as crowded after as before a great 
disaster. It is for that very reason that railway 
travel should be made as safe as it is possible to 
make it. Nor should either the administrators of 
our great lines or the interested public wait till some 
fresh soul-harrowing scene of agony and death- 
agony to which death is the only relief, though tin- 
victims may be in the prime of life and strength 
to agitate anew for some safeguard to be devised 
and applied. At least, the subject ought not to be 
dropped till it has been proved that greater security 
than that which exists under the car stove dispen- 
sation is not attainable. For many reasons the 
present is a good time to direct attention to the 
subject. Let it be known that the inventor of a 
substitute for the car stove in winter or of a method 
for protection against fire after accidents at all sea- 
sons will be suitably rewarded, and ere long we 
shall be sure to hear of some suggested improve 
ment on the arrangements now in vogue. One 
thing, it is clear, may even now be provided for- - a 
supply, constantly within reach of anv point on a 
line, of such appliances as may help to disengage 
the entrapped victims of a smash-up from the 
debris that holds them in its deadly vice. 1'his. at 
least, can be done by the management of every rail 
road. 

It is pleasant to learn from so many different 
quarters that Canada is every summer becoming 
more ami more a favourite resort for health and 
pleasure, for sport and intelligent curiosity. This 
increased interest in the natural beauty and gran 
deurand historic scenes of the Dominion is to he 
ascribed lo a variety of causes. The Opening up of 
new lines of railway is, of course, one great inccu 
live. The Canadian Pacific revealed a new world 
and offered itself as guide to its unknown regions. 
With die older and newer lines we have now a net 

work of communication branching off mio almost 
every corner of Canada that is worth visiting for its 
scenery, its facilities for sport, its associations with 
it romantic past, or lor the advantages that it offers 
lo the colonist or the capitalist. It has been one of 
the chief aims of the Dominion h 1 1 si k ati- 0, as 
its name implies, to show the public the natural 
features of the vast new Northland which recent 
explorations and eiUCTprise have thus disclosed to 

us, We rejoice to think that our efforts in this 
direction ha\e not been wholly unappreciated by 
Otir readers. Of many anil manifold expressions 
of sympathy with our aims we make grateful ac 
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knowledgement. At the same time we would 
remind our readers, who are amateur photograph- 
ers, that they may help us in many ways to give 
completeness to our plan. Photographs, with brief 
descriptions, Of localities of historic, scenic, or 
economic interest, from any of the hundreds of 
summer resorts where any of our readers are keep- 
ing holiday will be received with thanks and will 
give Pleasure and instruction to thousands. 

A few years ago, it: may be remembered, the fede- 
ral authorities, with the sanction of Parliament, 
ordered an expedition to be organized for the purpose 
of gaining information regarding the vast stretch of 
hitherto little known territory denominated the 
Upper Yukon district. Command of it was en- 
trusted to Dr. G. M. Dawson, who has prepared a 
careful report— now issued in a separate volume— 
on the restdts of his observations. It: is satisfac- 
tory to know that the forecasts as to its value have 
not been disappointed. From the knowledge ac- 
quired during his careful and laborious investiga- 
tions of the region. Dr. Dawson is enabled to say- 
that it: is rich in furs, well supplied with timber and 
traversed to a large extent by navigable rivers, that 
its mineral areas promise to be not slightly produc- 
tive, yielding gold in considerable quantities, with 
other metals and comprising deposits of coal. 
Though at present out of the reach of colonizing 

enterprise, its mineral wealth is certain some day 

ere long, perhaps— to attract a hardy and thrifty 
population. It: is, in fact, as Dr. Dawson suggests, 
a portion, like the Mackenzie basin, to which the 
term was first applied, of "Canada's Great Re- 
serve." 

Now that so many educated men are applying 
the advantages of their college training to agricul- 
tural and pastoral pursuits, it is not without signifi- 
cance to recall that the time-honoured traditional 
" bachelor " was originally a " cowboy." " Bacca- 
larius " is only another form of " vaccalarius," from 
"vacca" (vache), a "cow," "vaccalia"or "bac- 
calia," a " herd of cows." When he goes into 
ranching, therefore, the young university man is still 
a " baccalarius "—a dealer in herds, if happily en- 
dowed with means, or a simple herdsman or cow- 
boy if he has or chooses to pass through the ruder 
apprentices!) ip. Many an Australian lord of count- 
less herds began his career with the stockman's 
whip in his hand, and doubtless some of the worthy 
" bachelors" whom we pictured not long since will 
work their way to wealth. There is certainly noth- 
ing in their appearance that savours of the swagger 
which it has become usual to associate with the 
cowboy's life further south. Alberta is out* great 
ranching district or province, and a grand future 
awaits it. We hope ere long to present our readers 
with some further illustrations of its scenery, capa- 
bilities and enterprising pioneer life. 



MINERAL WEALTH OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 



A most important work lias just been issued In- 
die Geological Survey in convenient form and at a 
nominal price. The subject of it is the Mineral 
Wealth of British Columbia, and the mass of classi- 
fied information which it contains lias been drawn 
by the author, Dr. G. M. Dawson, P.G.S., Asso- 
ciate «f the Royal School of Mines, from the 
Reports of the Survey since the year 1871, To 
what relates to British Columbia in these Reports 
Dr. Dawson was himself the largest contributor, so 
that, in compiling the present useful work, he was, 



in the main, going over familiar ground, and, to a 
great extent, condensing what he had already 
written at considerable length. He has, however, 
revised his statistics in the light of later exploration 
and brought the record down to the present The 
aim of the work is to supply answers to enquiries 
that are constantly made, to place within reach of 
the prospector or miner a synopsis of valuable facts, 
with a list of localities to which they refer. Dr. 
Dawson concludes his description of the physical 
and geological features of British Columbia by pre 
dieting an eventual great development of metallifer- 
ous mining in that province. It comprises a length 
of 800 miles of the most important metalliferous 
belt of the continent. If the northern extension of 
the same belt beyond the 60th parallel be added, 
its entire length within the boundaries of Canada is 
from 1,200 to 1,300 miles. 

Gold was first discovered in the province in 
185 1, at Gold Harbour, on the west coast of the 
Queen Charlotte Islands. The deposit was worked 
to a value of at least $20,000, and some make the 
figure much higher. Workable placers were found 
at Nicoamenon the Thompson in 1857. An extra- 
ordinary migration ensued, and Victoria was 
metamorphosed from a petty village to a tented city 
of 20,000 to 30,000 miners. The difficulties of 
travel were great, however, and a few only were 
energetic and hardy enough to stand the strain of 
it. In five months $543,000'$ worth was shipped 
from Victoria. Needless here to follow in detail 
the subsequent progress of gold mining in British 
Columbia. Suffice it to say that the total known 
and estimated yield in the thirty years ending with 
1888 was, according to Dr. Dawson, $54,108,804. 
The average number of miners employed yearly 
was 2,775, and the average yearly earnings per 
man, $622. Of the silver ores of the province. Dr. 
Dawson says that, to judge by the developments of 
the past two years, they seem likely to achieve im- 
portance even before those that are distinctly 
auriferous. Characteristically silver-bearing ores 
have been discovered in numerous widely scat- 
tered localities— the greater number of them being 
in the belt that contains the gold placer deposits — 
especially in the southern section of it, which, for 
the most part, is not far from the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. It may be assumed that these deposits 
were first brought to light owing to their accessi- 
bility, and there is reason to expect that the more 
distant parts of the belt may be equally rich. At 
any rate, the discoveries so far have been verv 
encouraging. Coal had been come upon fully 
twenty years before the discovery of gold. Dr. W. 
Kraser Tolmie making known its existence on the 
coast as early as 1835. The total production from 
1836 to the close of last year is set down at 
4,358,2 1 1 tons of 3,000 lbs. The Tertiary rocks of 
British Columbia, though usually yielding only 
brown coal or lignite, occasionally contain true 
coal, Little attention has as yet been given to the 
British Columbia iron ores, but Dr. Dawson thinks 
that the lime may be approaching when those that 
lie near navigable water, and thus have means of 
communication with the coal fields, may be exten- 
sively utilized in the manufacture of iron. So far, 
the ores found in any quantity are magnetite.-,. 
The clay ironstones of the Vancouver and Queen 
Charlotte Islands coal series may, in some eases, 
be profitably worked in conjunction with the coal 
seams. The only iron ore deposits worked hitherto 
are those of Texada Island, the largest exposures 
occurring three' miles northwest of Gillies Bay, 



where the ore-mass is from twenty to twenty-five 
feet thick. The ore here is favourably situated for 
mining and shipment, and if smelting operations 
were undertaken, there is on the island plenty of 
wood for charcoal. Copper ores occur m many 
places over the entire area of the province, and, 
although no copper mining has yet been initiated, 
the output from copper is likely, ere long, to be 
considerable in connection with the mining of the 
precious metals, ft is, moreover, only a question 
of time till copper ores shall be worked as such. 
The province is also sure to be known in due time 
as a lead-proddcer, a large proportion of the silver 
ores being argentiferous galenas. Zinc, too, is 
found as an accessory mineral in the precious metal 
veins. Sulphide of antimony is known to occur m 
the south of the province, and platinum has been 
found in association with placer gold. The plat- 
iniferous region of the upper Simiikameen and 
Tulameen is the most important as yet discovered 
in North America. Cinnabar, native arsenic and 
molybdenite are also mentioned as elements in 
Columbia's mineral wealth. Structural materials in 
large variety, precious stones, such as agates, 
obsidian, opal, the once highly prized nephrite or 
jade, used by the Indians for their celts or adzes, 
mineral resin (and even amber), garnets (though 
not flawless), jasper and other species, and orna- 
mental stones, such as porphyries, diorstes, etc., as 
well as ochres, tripolites, asbeshis, petroleum and 
mineral and thermal springs, complete the list of 
products that constitute the vast and varied mineral 
wealth of our Pacific province. It is impossible to 
read this interesting and instructive volume without 
a sense of gratitude for the bounties with which 
nature has endowed that land of promise and for 
the energy, patience and scientific knowledge that 
have been brought to the task of disclosing them. 
From the day when the chief of the survey received 
instructions from the late Hon. Joseph Howe to 
betake himself to the western limits of the Dominion 
(at that time no pleasure tour) to the present, no 
pains have been spared in unfolding to the world 
the grand natural features and manifold riches, in 
rock and soil, of that mighty region, one day to be 
the home of millions of people. Of that important 
work, so well begun by Dr. Selwyn, the chief bur- 
den fell to Dr. Dawson, who has now placed the 
sum of its results within reach of the interested 
public. 

— , „ 

UNAPPRECIATED RESOURCES. 

If there are any persons in Canada who toot 
upon our vast extent of territory as an emfarrns 

rkh>'Sif rather than a grand reserve on which, 
sooner or later, we or our posterity will be glad to 
draw, the Oktahama boom to which attention has 
recently been directed may tend to correct such an 
impression. .Fifty years ago lands in Upper Canada 
were given away for the asking. So satisfied were 
our statesmen and people until a comparatively 
recent date that our territory in the older prov- 
inces was practically inexhaustible that the resist 
anee of the Hudson's Bay Company to the open- 
ing up of the Northwest was viewed with equani- 
mity. Now, even that mighty domain and the 
" sea of mountains " beyond it a sea whose hol- 
lows arc rich enough to provide homes for millions 
of Europe's surplus population — are not enough for 
us. The great Mackenzie Basin must 1h- looked 
to as a stand-by in the coming years when kind 
grows scarcer. In tact, in Canada, what has hap 
peued to our neighbours is being repeated Men 
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who aa' not in extreme age can recall the lime 
when the region beyond the Mississippi was re- 
garded as a great no-man's-land, mostly desert, and 
not to he thought of tor settlement. It required all 
the energy of a few clear-seeing men to bring home 
to Congress the necessity of a railway across the 
continent. Since then the great West lias been 
pushed ever farther west till now Americans are 
casting covetous eyes north of them and south of 
them and on islands of the blest away off in the 
Pacific 

The question of the boundary between Ontario 
and Quebec has prompted inquiry as to the possible 
advantages of the respective regions lying north of 
the two provinces. To us falls a considerable por- 
tion of Labrador — the subject of whose resources 
and their development has of late been frequently 
brought under the attention of the authorities. The 
division of the region is really triple — part pertain- 
ing to Newfoundland ; a large area being comprised 
in the still unorganized North Eastern Territories, 
while the rest belongs to the Province of Quebec. 
Although its northerly situation and the consequent 
rigour of the climate render it uninviting for settle- 
ment. Labrador contains important and varied 
natural resources — minerals of considerable value, 
abundant fisheries and a land fauna including both 
the larger and smaller game, precious furred ani- 
mals and birds of rich diversity. Le Journal tie 
Quebec justly complained some time since that, 
although these natural products are not unknown to 
the authorities, little has been done to preserve them 
from destruction or waste or to turn them to econo- 
mic account. The birds fall victims at all seasons 
to the greed, necessities or recklessness of native 
fowlers ; their eggs are carried off and even the 
down with which the}- furnish their nests is not 
exempt from untimely depredation. The furred 
denizens of the wilderness are treated no better. 
Beavers, otters, martens and other game are gra- 
dually disappearing through lack of due protection. 
The Indians set their traps or snares without dis- 
< animation, often leaving the poor captives to per- 
ish uselessly by scores. Of the six hundred vessels 
or so of all kinds that visit the coasts in the sum- 
mer months the crews are equally regardless of the 
claims of prudence and economy. The Journal 
acknowledges the obvious difficulty of applying any 
proper organization or enforcing game laws in a 
region so distant and so little populated. Means 
of communication are scant and it is not easy to 
keep track of the marauders, who, moreover, think 
probably that they are simply in the enjoyment of 
their natural rights. Nevertheless, it is clear that 
something should be done. At present the admin- 
istration of justice is practically unknown, and 
grave offences are committed with impunity. It is 
suggested that by the apjxnntrnent of a few com- 
petent officials, with force at their disjxj.sal sufficient 
to make the laws respected, a step in the direction 
of improvement would he made. Something should 
also be done to place regular educational facilities 
within reach of the inhabitants and other measures 
might be taken in the way of efficient organization. 
These suggestions are reasonable. Much has been 
done for the Northwest — the expenditure being, of 
course, fully justified by the richness of die soil and 
its advantages for colonization. But a little atten- 
tion should also Ik- spared to a region which was 
one of the earliest known to Europeans and which, 
though sparsely inhabited, is still a portion of the 
trust assumed by the Dominion and the provin. es 
at the epoch of Confederation, 
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Lake St. JOSEPH,-— This is the largest and, after Lakes 
Beauport and St. Charles, one of the most frequented lakes 
in the distriet of Quebec. It is twenty-four miles distant, 
by Lake St. John Railway, from the ancient capital, and 
irregular in shape, its greatest length being ten miles and 
its width running from one to three miles. It is noted for 
the beauty of its scenery, the clearness of its water and the 
excellent sport which it oilers to the disciples of Izaac Wal- 
ton. A small steamer ploughs its waters, and generally 
comes to the lauding stage shown in our engraving to meet 
the passengers who arrive there by the trains of the Quebec 
d-* Lake St. John Railway. On the opposite side of the 
lake, at a distance of some four miles from the landing stage, 
is the Lake View Hotel, with accommodation for sixty 
guests. Adjacent to this hotel, which is kept by Mr. White, 
is Gurry's boarding house. A few Quebecers have summer 
cottages 011 the borders of this lake, and others board here 
with their families during the summer months, running into 
town each morning by rail nnd back asain at night. There 
is a beautiful beach for bathing purposes, and boating is a 
favourite summer pastime. 1 he salmon trout taken in this 
lake frequently weighs three and four pounds each, while the 
forked-tail, or lake or grey trout, called also touladie and 
lunge, are not infrequently taken up to twenty and even 
thirty pounds weight each. In the months of July and 
August there is excellent bass fishing in Lake St. Joseph. 
Boats and guides can be had both at White's and Gurry's. 
Most of the mountains surrounding the lake are still covered 
with virgin forest, in which Mr. Sewell is now actively pro- 
secuting lumbering operations. Large quantities of logs are 
floated down the lake by his men every spring and cut up at 
his steam saw mills, adjoining the Lake St. Joseph Railway 
station, a few hundred feet from the landing stage shown in 
our illustration. 

The Rock Cutting at Lake Edward. — The coupe Ju 
Lac EJouartl, as it is called along the line of railway, was 
the most expensive piece of work, for its length, on the 
whole line of the Lake St. John Railway. It is immediately 
above the station at Lak» Edward, where a roadway had to 
be cut for quite a long distance through a depth of some 
thirty to forty feet of solid granite. 

Rev. Daniel James Macdonskix, B.D., pastor of West 
St. Andrew's Church (Presbyterian) Toronto. This popular 
minister was born at Bathurst, N.B., on the 1 6th of January. 
1843. -His education was commenced at an early age in his 
native place and he made good progress. lie was after- 
wards sent to Scotland and pursued his studies at Kilmar- 
nock and Edinburgh, and, on his return to Canada, at Nelson, 
under the care of the late Dr. Robert Douglas, of Port 
Elgin, who taught at " The Twelve" while he was at his 
studies. In October, 1855, when in his thirteenth year, he 
entered (Queen's College, Kingston, and he held the first 
place in classics and mathematics during his course there. 
In 1858 he graduated as B.A. anil two years later as M.A. 
He completed his course in Edinburgh and received the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Me was married on the 
2nd July, 186S, to a daughter of Dr. Snellie, of Ecrgus, 
Ont. 

The Rev. William MacLakkn, D.D., Professor at 
Knox College, Toronto. The Rev. Prof. MacLaren, 
whose portrait will he found on another page, is a native of 
Canada, having been born in the township of Torbolton, 
Carlton county, Out., on the 26th of January, 1828. He 
was the fifth son of David MacLaren, mill owner and mer- 
chant, who died in 1869 at Wakefield, Que. Alter studying 
at the Grammar School of Ottawa and the Toronto Academy 
he entered Knox College to pursue a course on theology, at 
the same time taking certain classes at University College, 
On the istol June, 1853, he was ordained by the I'resby 
tery at London and was inducted into the charge of the 
church at Ainhcrsthurg, Having met with encouraging 
success in his ministry there, he received .1 call from Knox 
Church, Beacon street, Boston, now known as ilie Colum- 
bus Avenue Presbyterian Church, That congregation was 
then in connection with the Montreal Presbytery. On its 
subsequent union with the Presbyterian Church in the 

United States, Mr, MacLaren returned lo Canada. After 
receiving invitations to various important spheres Of labour, 
he accepted a call to John Street Church, Belleville, where 
he remained till 18,0, when he assumed the pastorale of 
Knox Church, Ottawa, While residing in that city the 
Genera) Assembly appointed him Lecturer in Apologetics 
for the -ession of 1872 in the Presbyterian College, M011I 
real, and in 1873 he was by the same body appointed to the 
chair of Systematic Theology, in Knox College, Toronto, 

Ht own a/ma mattr, In 1883 Queen's College, Kingston, 

conferred on him the degree of D,0, Pi of. MacLaren was 
for sixteen year* convener of the Foreign Mission Commit - 
lee of the Presbyterian Church, In 18S4 he was elected to 

Hie highest position in his communion, that af moderator of 
th.- General Assembly, In 185- in. MacLaren married 
Mary Laing, ihiid daughter o? Mr. fames H, Laing, of 
Niddrie Park, Melbourne, I', 1,1, lie "has living one son, 
David, who is :i licentiate ol & Presbyterian < ntireh, and 
one daughter, married to Mi, Arthur Mowat. 

The Lunatic Asvlim, London, Oni . This line build 
tug, or rather block of building.,, is the local Imbiluliou ul 



tin: unfortunate sufferers from insanity in Western Ontario, 
It consists of the main building, a three-storied structure for 
refractory patients, and some brick cottages, besides a farm, 
on which some of the inmates are induced to labour, thus 
aiding on their own recovery, The institution was opened 
in 1870 and the present superintendent, Dr. R. M, Fiuclcc, 
took charge of it in 1877. The main building aecormno 
dates some 500 patients, the acute mania building about loo 
and the cottages from 60 to 80 each. The asylum is well 
situated for its purpose, there being ample opportunities for 
obtaining fresh air and healthy exercise, It is one of the 
chief architectural features of the thriving city which per- 
petuates in this western world the name of the empire's 
metropolis. 

The Hon. E. Dewdney's Dm; " Bernard." This fine 
specimen of the great St. Bernard breed is descended from 
one of the animals of that lace brought to Canada by the 
Princess Louise. Her Royal Highness obtained her trea- 
sures from the famous Hospice of St. Bernard. As our 
readers are aware, these dogs are kept by the monks of that 
institution in their convent, situated in one of the most dan- 
gerous pastes between Switzerland and Italy, and are there 
trained to the work of rescuing passengers who have lost 
their way or fallen victims to the cold. They start out in 
pairs, one having a flask of brandy attached to his neck, the 
other a chiak. If the traveller is still capable of exertion, 
they guide him to the welcome shelter of the convent ; if he 
has succumbed to the rigours of the climate or to fatigue, 
they give the alarm by loud baying, at the same time doing 
what they can to aid the sufferer till help arrives. Their 
scent is so keen that they can detect the presence of a human 
being though he be buried beneath the snow. Their trained 
sagacity and strength are the means of saving many lives 
from year to year. One noble creature, who perished him- 
self in his last heroic attempt at rescue, bore a medal credit- 
ing him with the saving of twenty-one human lives. By 
most naturalists the great St. Bernard is classed in the same 
group with the Newfoundland dog. " Bernard " weighs 
180 pounds ; is 6 feet 10 inches in length from the tip of the 
nose to the end of the tail. Our readers will concede that 
he makes an imposing picture. Our engraving is from a 
photograph by Mr. H. W. Topley, of Ottawa. 

H. B. Co.'s Post, Whitefish Lake.- The buildings 
and the group in front of them tell their own tale. "The 
name of fort," Mr. Ballantyne tells us, "is given to all the 
posts of the company; but," he adds, "some of them cer- 
tainly do not merit the name— indeed, tew of them do." 
The little post at Whitefish I^ake is clearly not one of the 
few. The picture is a characteristic one, affording a fair ex- 
ample of those little isolated communities, the members of 
which (a mere household) have, as our guide pathetically 
informs us, "only their own society."' The happy faces 
and healthy looks of the individuals in the picture do not 
indicate any keen sense of privation. Their smiling con- 
tentment rather implies that they consider the "world well 
lost." Whitefish l.ake is an enlargement of the branch 
of the Spanish river of the same name. It is wanting neither 
in charm ot scenery nor in romantic association. 

The Canyon ok the Fraser. We present our readers 
with two views of this scenery of the terrible grandeur of 
Which so many tourists have written. At Lytton the Thomp- 
son and Eraser unite their waters, those of the latter river 
forcing their way from the north between two great lines of 
mountain peaks. Alter the junction the scene becomes 
more wild than before. Six miles below Lytton the train 
crosses the Fraser by a steel cantilever bridge, high above 
the water, and plunges into a tunnel to emerge again at 
Cisco. It then follows the right hand side of the canyon, 
with the river surging and swirling far below. The canyon 
widens and narrows alternately, and glimpses are caught 
now of Indians spearing salmon, now of Chinamen washing 
for gold. A few miles below North Bend the chief canyon 
of the Fraser commences and the character ot the scenery 
becomes more and more startling. Sometimes the might) 
stream is impelled through vertical walls of frowning rock, 
and then momentarily driven back on itself by huge cliffs, or 
impeded by fallen masses, but still on it rushes to its goal, 
raging and foaming. The railway here has been cut into 
the overhanging cliffs or tunnelled through the solid rock. 
Near Spuzzuui (so called from a patriarch of the wilds) 
several of these tunnels may be seen close together. Some 
miles below that point the sides of the canyon threaten to 
form a Gothic arch or even to bar the way altogether by 
closing completely in. Then the river turns abruptly to the 
left, while the railway, taking the opposite direction, dt&Ctp 
pears into a long tunnel from which it docs not emerge till 
the river comes into sight once more and Vale is reached. 
At Vale the canyon ends and the river broadens out. 

Falls ok the Ciiai imkre Kivkr, Near Quebec, 

Though not so lamous as the Montmorency Falls, the scene 
depicted in this engraving is surely a most attractive one. 
The surroundings are of unusual beauty a little earthl) 
paradise, whither the wearied citi/cn gladly resorts to conn 
the blissful calm and seclusion of nature. Mi. I. M 

LeMoine compares it to the Vale Off Tempe, the I luudierr 
taking the place of ihe Pencils. The gtMim feci, If le» 
overpowering than that of Montmorency, is, he thinks, no 
less seductive, and the fascination that it exercises is 111 uc 
lasting in its eflects, It is a scene to recall and dream ovel 
like hours of vanished bliss, 'Ihe river has a oouisc o( 
about a hundred miles over a rugged lied and abounds in 
rapids. The height of the lulls is about 130 leet. 

Kivikre Ouklus Wharf and Pqjst* ai \ Qrigxai x, 

Buuvv 1, ) it: in- r, This is a thoroughly characteristic 
ylimpse of Lower St, Lawrence scenery. The artist h*S 
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well chosen his standpoint, his season and Ms moment for 
Kiting and perpetuating the imjpreMlon. He has filled his 
foreground with joyous human figures, in the heyday of their 
summer holidav-making. In the near distance is the wharf 
of Kiviere Quelle, n parish which AbW Casgrain ha?; im- 
mortalised, Beyond is the mighty river, some eighteen or 
twenty miles across at this point. The northern shore is 
seen rising up to the horizon, while great ships, outward 
hound, move majestically past. The parish of Kiviere 
Quelle is about 95 miles below Quebec, 
Tmk Citadkl, Quebec, From tiik Steamboat Lanh- 

|}J0, This is a view of a scene which, though familiar to 
many Canadians, is always striking from the grandeur of 
its natural features and interesting from its historic associa- 
tions." "The great rock rising above the Lower Town, 
ami crowned with its batteries all bristling with guns," 
seemed to Charles Lever, or, at least, to his versatile hero, 
Con Cregan, ''the very realisation of impregnability." To 
the late Heniy Ward Beecher Quebec seemed "a populated 
cliff . . a mighty rock, scarped and graded, and made 
to hold houses and castles, which, by a proper natural law, 
ought to slide oil from its back." To us it is the city of 
Carders sojourn, of Champlain's love, of Frontenac's pride, 
of Wolfe's triumph. But all its heroes are not of the dis- 
tant past. The old Citadel has a fresh claim on our regard 
as the home of the valiant soldiers who lately fell so nobly 
in the discharge ot their duty. 

CuTK Bkaitrk, Towarls Lake Beaufort, From the 
Esplanade, Quebec. This is one of the most charming 
of those views in which Quebec and its neighborhood 
abound. The landscape also comprises the oldest settled 
district in this province and the most interesting from its his- 
toric associations. There were laid the foundations of the 
old feudal regime, which lasted for more than two centuries; 
there was planned the strategy that gave Canada to Britain, 
and there were enacted some of the most sensational dramas 
of the generations that followed the Conquest. 

The Paris Exposition. — Inauguration Under the 
Central Dome. The principal feature in the imposing 
ceremonies that have marked the opening of the Exhibition 
of 18S9 was the appearance of President Carnot, on the 1 6th 
of May, under the great Central Dome to pronounce his in- 
augural address. On the rich velvet platform, in chairs of 
state, were seated M. Carnot, attended by his staff, M. 
Tirard, and other members of the Cabinet, with the secre- 
taries, M. Alphand and other chief officials of the Exposi- 
tion, members of the Diplomatic Corps, general officers of 
the army and other personages of distinction. In front, on 
seats reserved for them, were senators, deputies, members of 
delegations from the various academies and societies, and a 
number of invited guests ol the worlds of literature, art and 
politics. The circular gallery was bright with the array of 
ladies, conspicuous among whom was Madame Carnot, in a 
dress wonderfully becoming and of faultless taste. On the 
1 'resident's arrival the choir chanted the Marseillaise, the 
orchestra taking part. M. Tirard then thanked the Presi- 
dent in suitable terms for honoring the Exposition by his 
presence ; acknowledged the favour done by the presidents 
of the Senate and the Chamber of deputies, and called upon 
M. Carnot to formally open the Exposition. The President, 
with admirable judgment, avoided any reference to politics, 
confining himself in his survey to the advance of the exhibi- 
bition movement and its share in the promotion of invention, 
skill and general industrial progress. He traced its course 
back to the installation in 1798 of Francois de Neufchateau's 
temple of industry. In closing his address, which was 
rapturously applauded, President Carnot pronounced the 
Exposition opened. He and his suite then visited the various 
departments. 



THE RAILROAD NAVVY. 

Among all modern enterprises, there is none 
which draws so largely from the professions and the 
older pursuits, of men as the railroad ; and notably 
is this the case in that department which is occupied 
in the construction and maintenance of the " road," 
and to which Mock men, once of every grade and 
bent, but now — some by misfortune, more by v ice — 
brought to a common level, and attracted and held 
by that curious fascination which the railroad seems 
ever to possess. 

There may be found the broken down lawyer, to 
whom, in his premature decrepitude, an hour's 
work with spade and pick would promise an utter 
prostration, and whose very touch you might find it 
difficult tu anticipate with anything but dread ; for 
ttier merchants, mechanics, schoolmasters— poor 
creatures now and fully conscious of their wretch 
edneigjbul once possessors of happy homes, whence 
each, perhaps, was wont to issue "ill the momjtie 
with cheerful word from wife or mother, and assitf 
ance Of like greeting when his daily work was done. 

An English speaking gang usually coniains one 
or two of this class of navvy. His proceedings in 
din e the idea that he is glad to show that he can 
do the work, but sorry that lie has i" do it, white 
Ins eagle glances in all directions, when the lore 
man is away, seem to tell of a knowledge of more 
• ongemal occupation being somewhere, but a( far 



too great a distance. For this reason the cooking, 
time-keeping and other lighter work is generally 
allotted him, and he sometimes manages, with very 
little personal inconvenience, to give economy em- 
ployment in his work— not in his time — and to 
contrive so that the work of six hours shall occupy 
him twelve. 

His manner to a superior is deferential with an 
admixture of a consciousness of what is due himself 
as to a man who has not always been a navvy ; but 
when some mighty clerk or other, secure in his 
petty eminence and in his assumption of a graceless 
and frigid dignity, speaks to him as to a lower 
animal, his feelings become a burden to him, and 
he forthwith seeks relief in their expression. 

Tn this navvy of better mien you see, at times, 
the cause of a family's care — a care still anxious 
and absorbing, though unrewarded even with the 
knowledge of its object's whereabouts— the care of 
a mother who pictured to herself, m days long 
gone, the upright, happy manhood ol' her boy, 
when, freed by time from further loving labours in 
his rearing, her meed should be that same solici- 
tude and love from him. It never came. His 
letters, but one, are arranged in little tiers and 
neatly tied together in the box which contains the 
playthings of his childhood. His last is by itself — 
the commencement of another tier, which vainly 
awaits an increase. 

No word now reaches her. A light bums very- 
late in the old room at night sometimes, the lid of 
the little box is raised and the old glasses need to 
be taken off very often and wiped, until at last they 
are thrown aside, and the mother's grief is unre- 
strained. Oceans separate them, perhaps forever. 
Perhaps she has died, hoping and praying for 
another glimpse of him. 

Another delights in speaking of his better 
days " — of the men whose wish it then was to fol- 
low at his elbow, and with great eagerness and 
pride will describe the bearings of the house that 
once was his, his birthplace and, perhaps, his 
family, forgetting himself in his pleasant recollec- 
tions, until his eyes fall on some object which is 
foreign to his discourse, and recalls him to his 
present situation, which, With a bitterness yon can- 
not but view pitiably-, he asks yon to compare with 
the one that he has represented. These memories 
of what he was incline him to the disparaging of his 
present circumstances and surroundings. He de- 
rides the country, the climate, the industries and 
everything, until, surfeited with this consoling ex- 
ercise, and his sense of justice being elevated un- 
awares, he unwittingly directs his denunciation on 
himself. Each succeeding place is to him inferior 
to the last, and each mile added to the distance 
from what was first his home but signifies another 
reproachful recollection's coming forth, and adding 
to the mass which shall finally draw him back to 
the associations of his youth. He may return no 
belter than he left, but if he live, return he will. 

The old seaman, too, whom one would not ex- 
pect to meet so far inland, makes frequent pauses 
in his work, and, shifting the tobacco t.neasily from 
cheek to cheek while leaning on his spade, gases 
whimsically over the waters of some spacious lake 
and sniffs for brine in vain. A pick and a spade 
are at once his special detestations- which he 
knows -and his means of living— which he doesn't. 
He looks upon the pay-car as the greatest of civil 
izing influences, and its arrival as the brightest 
event a man could possibly imagine. If before 
that event he have a want, it becomes a mere de- 
sire, whose satisfying can be very well postponed ; 
if after, a desire, it becomes a want to be satisfied 
at once, a peculiarity not so much inherent as it is 
Required through the uncertainty of his existence. 
The pay-car is his regulator, his guiding star, in 
vesting him, on its arrival, with a deep and placid 
happiness, and on its. departure with a great and 
hopeless misery, which the pecuniary k-netit he has 

derived only serves to diminish as it diminishes itself. 

f inally, one comes across the old railroad man, 
who, years ago, reached a high position 011 the lad- 
der, when success released his self-restraint, and he 
gradually came down again, with very little left of 
whftt lie hail set out with, Heller work would be 
given him but for his weakness. His love of liquor 
tells him that his climbing up again were worse than 



useless, and liquor is all that he really cares for 
now, Friendless and unknown, he wanders farther 
and farther away from the scene of his last reverse. 
His next will ire death, and his resting-place- a 
pauper's grave, placed, perhaps, amidst the very 
sounds that were accounted music by htm years 
before- - the hissing and shrieking of the locomotive 
as it rushes by, and the chilly humming of the wind 
through the wires overhead. H. C. 

A NOTE FROM EMERSON. 

" We mark with light in the memory the few interviews 
we have tad in the dreary years of routine and of %m, with 
souls that made our souls wiser — that spoke what we 

thought thai told, m what we knew that gave n» leave 

to be what we inly were. * * * * Every mas alorre 
is sincere. At the entrance of a second person hypocrisy 
begins. We parry and lend the approach of our fellow man 
by compliments, by gossip, by amusements, by affairs. We 
cover up our thought from him under a httndred folds." 

— Emerson. 

Probably there are few- hours on which we can 
look back with more restful satisfaction — few to 
which we should have looked forward with keener 
anticipation, had it been possible to foresee them. — 
than the hours when we have talked stmplv and 
sincerely, with those in whose hands we could trust 
our simple sincerity. In the rntdst of this tempest 
which we have managed to raise around us. this 
whirl, whether it be of fashion and frivolity, or of 
work and worry, it is .seldom that we rind a clear 
space to sit down and exchange thoughts with a 
friend. We exchange weather prophecies and 
platitudes by the score, but when do we enjov a 
tme, restful, ideal, yet most real, conversation? 

Of course, there are times when it is a true in- 
stinct that bids us "cover up our thought." It 
would be unwelcome or inappropriate were it 
divested. But on many occasions, when we are 
brought into contact with one who could welcome 
our confidence and gladly give us his in return, we 
spend the precious moments of companionship in 
the most superficial commonplaces. 

Alone, we wander far afield, treading, with slow- 
step, the grassy reaches of contemplation, gathering 
the sweet, flowers of happy thoughts, and anon 
struggling through the briars of tnenta] difficulties : 
but, as soon as our friend appears we scurry igno- 
miniously back to the hard, uncompromising foot- 
path of social conventionality, and pretend that we 
never wandered off it at all. Why this sudden 
hurry and' this pretense ? Why not let our friend 
wander with us? We should rind the grass softer, 
the flowers sweeter, and the thorns more easily 
mastered. 

Montreal. Helex Fairbaikn. 

A GREAT PERSONALITY. 

Sir John A, Macdonald is thus portrayed in the 
April number of the Cosmopolitan : " When he 
shakes his head in a laughing passage-of-arms, his 
long hair sways to and fro upon his shoulders, like 
the mane of an old lion, in cheerful defiance. And 
he is an old lion — the "Grand Old Man "of the 
Dominion, and one of perhaps half a dtwen of the 
world's greatest personalities of to-day. 'The most 
striking feature of his face, into which a stranger 
could not take the merest glimpse without becoming 
immediately impressed with the tact that he was in 
the presence of a great man, are his eyes, which are- 
as keen and as full of vitality and observation as 
those of a stripling of twenty. In his place in the 
House nothing escapes him, and he sits through the 
debates until the small hours with unflagging inter- 
est and an endurance really remarkable/ He is tall 
and erect, and bears himself with something of 
military alertness. In his dress he is most scrupul- 
ous. He generally wears a black diagonal morn- 
ing coat and vest, and a collar of the Gladstone 
shape. Sometimes, however, he appears in tail- less 
ami jaunty Bohemian velv et coat ; but there is one 
peculiarity of his dress which he seldom varies. He 
has a jwtf&mi tor bright red London ties, and. ex- 
cept when in evening dress rarely wears any other 
hue. .Several people have endeavored to discover 
the secret of Sir John's London tie-maker, but in 
vain ; the genius remains an interesting incognito." 
litis pen-picture occurs in the course of an article 
on " The Canadian Legislature " Sir John's por- 
trait farms the frontispiece to the number, 
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A Country Wedding. 

By Yestkr. 
ii. 

"She has hardly looked at Arthur since he 
came." ^ 

■■ Why should she 3 Shell have him all to her- 
self at "Like Edward. You might say he has 
hardly looked at her." 

•• t eouldn'! tell such a story. Didn't you see 
the furtive glances he gave her while she was with 
A am ? I didn't know he could look so benevolent. 
He was positively paternal, and he is only ten years 
older than she." 

- Dear old fellow !" 1 said, impulsively. 

-Who? Me?" asked Tom, who appeared just 
then at the window with the subject of our conver- 
sation. 

No; Tim," I answered, deceitfully. "Where is 

he?" 

■• Locked up." said Arthur, as he vaulted into the 
room and began to play with the wild daisies we 
were to wear the next day. " What about flowers 
for Annie ? You told me not to order them for any 

of you." 

No : we think diese wild daisies so much nicer 
for a country wedding. And you wished to set 
aside conventionalities." 

-Yes. by all means. 1 don't think anything 
could be prettier or more suitable than these ; but 
111 get Annie's myself." 

"Very well," 1 said: "but you'll have to be 
bright and early." 

-You know "you are not to see Annie till you 
meet in church?' said Belle. " It is a most ««- 
htard-af thing for the bridegroom to be on the 
premises." 

•• When are you going to let us go to bed ?" gaped 
Tom. 

Aunt came in just then. " Your uncie has gone 
to l:»ed. and there is nothing to keep you two up. 1 
have just arranged your sofa. Tell me if you have 
blankets enough." she said. 

" Arthur and 1 are starving. Aunt Kitty. We'll 
go as soon as we've had some grub." 

So we all repaired to the cool dairy, where we 
made merry on bread and maple sugar and cream 
till Tom pronounced himself satisfied. 

We then separated for the night, feeling thankful 
that the day was really at an end at last. 

III. 

Belle and I, who slept together in a little room 
room above the dining-room, were soon in a deep 
sleep, which, however, was not destined to remain 
undisturbed. We were both heavy sleerers, and i 
was surprised to find myself awake to hear the 
clock strike two, while Belle was tossing restlessly 
by my side. 1 seemed oppressed with the vague 
memory of a dream, in which earthquakes, thunder, 
weddings and turkeys were strangely mixed, and, 
as dreaming was a folly I seldom indulged in at 
night, I was at a loss to account for it. As I lay 
trying to untangle this nightmare, the bed under rne 
shook, and J heard a terrible thud on the floor 
somewhere near, and dreadful sounds of choking, 
which seemed to come from under the bed. The 
dream was an awful reality, then, and J grasped 
Belle's arm in terror. She had just awakened. 

"Oh: Janie, what can it be? Did you hear 
that awful sound ?" 

" Yes," I said, hoarsely, but our voices sotmdde 
so uncanny that for a moment or two we lay in 
silence, while the accounts I had read in the news- 
papers of horrible murders perpetrated not very far 
from uncle's home came to my mind, and J won- 
dered if the "epidemic of murder," to quote the 
news|*apers>, had reached this peaceful part of the 
country. 

"Can it be the dogs. Belie?" I ventured, trcmul 
ously, 

f No, no ! " was her answer, in an agonized 
whisper. " It was too awfully human," 

The same thoughts had c&MMted her mind then, 
Again esme 'he terrible gasping and struggling, and 
for a moment a light flashed through a chink some- 
where in the mm, but in my fright J had forgotten 



which way the bed was turned, and could not place 
myself at' all. 1 should have fainted if Belle had 
not caught my arm, as she sal Up in bed, saying, 
firmly : 

" janie, we musn't be cowards. Perhaps some- 
body is being murdered while we be here." 

Before 1 could answer she was out of bed and 
groping for the matches, and her courage was suf- 
ficiently contagious to enable me to crawl QUI too 
and feel for my slippers, la a moment she had 
the candle lighted and her dressing-gown on, 

,"Yoii be ready when 1 come bacit, I'm going 
to wake Uncle," and she disappeared before I had 
discovered where the sleeves of my wrapper were. 

The few minutes she was away seemed an 
eternity to me. and mv ear caught fainter sounds of 
heavy breathing, and what seemed the rustle of a 
garment. 

Belle returned. " Uncle is going to wake John." 
she said. " I had a dreadful time getting him to 
understand." 

Master and serving-man soon joined us m the 
passage, the former armed with his revolver and 
the latter with a crowbar. Aunt followed, " to see 
that nothing happened to Harry," wrapped in an 
old shawl, and we three women followed the two 
men downstairs. A crash sounded as we reached 
the bottom stairs. 

"They're in the dining-room: They're mur- 
dered, Tom and Arthur 1" I almost screamed. 

The candle which uncle carried was blown out 
by a gust of wind as we reached the dining-room 
door, and to our surprise we found a light in there. 

Our feelings can better be imagined than de- 
scribed at the sight which met our eyes. 

Arthur was on the floor — not dead nor insensible, 
but struggling to free himself from the grasp of 
Tom, who was holding him down while he tried to 
stuff the sheet into his mouth to prevent him call- 
ing out. The bedding was scattered about the 
room and the pillows were everywhere ; the chairs 
were knocked over, and fragments of glass lay at 
the side of the table where the wedding breakfast 
was laid. Both the young men were in the light 
attire suitable to the hour, and it was evidently the 
wind-up of a pillow fight. 

The reaction brought on by this strange sight 
almost gave me a fit of hysterics, and I sank into 
the only chair that stood upon its legs. 

Tom started up when he found there were spec 
tators, and Arthur slowly got to a sitting posture. 
At last, as no one else spoke, the latters aid, 
in a sheepish way, while he wrapped himself 
in the counterpane, "That fool wouldn't let me 
sleep." 

Tom began to laugh and uncle turned in a fury, 
not on the real culprit, but, to our unspeakable dis- 
may, on his most highly eligible future son-in-law, 
guest in his own house. 

John was grinning from ear to ear in the door- 
way, and I laughed till I ached, though on the 
verge of despair at the serious turn things had 
taken, 

" Fool yourself!" he shouted, "not to have more 
sense than to play schoolboy's pranks at your age. 
And a married man, too ! You're not content with 
having my house turned inside out and upside down 
to suit your convenience, but you must wake me 
out Of my first sleep for nothing by your tom foolery. 
A nice sort of man to get my Annie I" 

In this outburst poor uncle vented not only his 
disappointment in not having had to tackle a mur- 
derer, oral least a burglar, after being disturbed, 
but all the mixed and pent-up feelings of the last 
two weeks, occasioned by having had his house 
managed by two wilful nieces, while the wife of his 
bosom had other interests, together with the vague 
and undefined feeling of sadness caused by the 
near departure of his little daughter, 

The bridegroom elect, naturally enough, perhaps, 
failed to enter into the feelings of his proposed re- 
lative, and his reply showed a. decided want of 
sympathy with the aggrieved captain. 

" I'm not a married man yet," he said, getting 

off the floor and gathering the counterpane round 
him in graceful folds, "and 1 shall not be one as 
soon us i expected. When I do marry Annie, and 
I'll do it yet, it will not be from this house, so you 
will be put to no further inconvenience," Then, 



turning to aunt, he said, " Mrs. Denhatn, you'll ex- 
plain it to her, won't you?- and take care of her" 

—his voice was a little husky here " I'll write to 

her as soon as possible," 

Uncle was silenced, and Tom and Belle both be 
gun to hold forth. 

" What a dreadful man you are, uncle," cried 
the audacious Belle, " to speak to Arthur that way. 
Can't you see it was all that idiot Tom I Nothing 
in the "world will ever make him act like a rational 
being." 

"Why, uncle, it was nothing but a pillow fight, 
and I began it. Arthur was fast asleep, but a 
brute of an old mosquito got at me, and I didn't 
see why I should be awake all alone, so I woke 
him up and we had a little lark ; but: we were as 
quiet as possible, eh, Arthur?" 

Arthur took no notice of Tom's eloquence, but 
said, with great politeness, to us: "If you will 
kindly withdraw I'll dress myself." 

" Nonsense, you silly boy, you must try and get 
a little rest first, any way, and we'll leave you for 
that," said aunt, diplomatically, as she began to 
collect the bedclothes together. " You've no idea 
how dreadful the commotion sounded. It woke 
these girls, and we all thought you were bein; 
murdered ; so you musn't be offended with my 
husband for being a little put out, because" — 
pointing to the revolver — " he meant to avenge 
your death." 

" Why don't you scold the right person, uncle?" 
said Belle again. 

" Scold Tom I" The captain looked at him as 
he capered round the room, helping aunt with the 
bedclothes, and then burst into a roar of laughter, 
in which we all joined, even Arthur, to whom uncle 
turned once more. 

" So you won't marry Annie from this house, eh ! 
young man, but you're bound to have her. It 
seems only fair that she should know something of 
what is taking place while she is sleeping innocently. 
I'll just run up and wake her and see what she 
thinks of it." 

He turned with a twinkle in his eye, and stumbled 
against the grinning John, with the crowbar in his 
hand. 

" Who told you to stand gazing there ?" he 
roared. " Be off with you I" 

fohn disappeared, and Arthur gasped : 
"Captain Denham ! / freg ,)/ you say nothing 

to Annie." 

" Well, then, shake hands with an old fool and 
get to bed. I'll be even with that young rascal 
after you get away to-morrow," and he shook the 
butt end of his revolver at Tom. " Now, girls, oil 
with you to bed, and next time you wake me up 
I'll know the reason why." 
As we took our departure, aunt said i 
" Now, Arthur, let me have the counterpane." 

IV, 

There was a death-like stillness after that, and 
we soon dropped off to sleep and did not wake till 
about seven. We got up then and dressed hastily, 
for there was much to be done before ten o'clock, 
the hour for the wedding. W e met Aunt Kate on 
the stairs and she undertook to wake the pair in 
the dining-room, while we went to see about 
breakfast, 'so that the girl might get her milking 
done. 

Imagine our feelings when aunt joined us in the 
kitchen, with wild eyes and pale face. 

"They're gone: The room is empty: Oh I 
poor Annie I" 

I had nothing to say. These perpetual frights 
were stupil'ying me, but belle's presence ol mind 
never left her, though she looked uneasy, 

" They can't have gone far, auntie dear, Let us 
see where Tim is," 

We both ran to Tim's place of imprisonment, 
but it, too, was empty, 

Belle looked positively frightened, 

"Can he have been 80 base?" I whispered, 

"No, you silly. They must have gone for a 
walk." But in spite of her brave words she seemed 
to dread lacing Aunt. 

I low ever, lliat lady met us ai ll;e back door, 
looking radiani. 
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"G,M." communicates to us this puzzle, which 
recently came under his notice. As our readers 
will observe, it is 6f the " I understand you under 
take " order, lint they will agree with us that it is not 
had of its kind : 



Q ^tT ? '>'«™< 
cs et in ram-fnm-rntn ii. 

Under the head of " Island Echoes," a corre- 
spondent who is no stranger to our readers sends 
us some timely reflections : 

" The echoes of our island just now may well be a mingled 
'sound of joy and grief grid for the loss of the Cynthia 
and a deep silent joy at the heroism displayed by the cap- 
tain, his gallant crew and the solitary rescuer of the solitary 
pilot. ' Never mind us. Go to the pilot. He can't 
swim.' One of those who said this could not swim himself. 
He an Englishman, the pilot a Frenchman — who would not 
say that one touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 

' O England ! while thy sailor host 
Can live and die like these, 
He thy broad lands or won or lost 
Thou art Mistress of the Seas.' 

If, however, Britannia rules the waves our seasick ones 
hut too often wish she would rule them straight. 

" It is a piide and pleasure to have had the close personal 
friendship of Mr. John McVey, the barefooted hero of the 
shallop, for so many years ; to have know n he was a king 
among men and to have had the fact come out at last. Mr. 
McVey, though not a carpenter by trade, built many years 
ago what was for many a season the fastest sail-boat on the 
St. Lawrence. He built his summer residence, for he has 
two houses side by side-— a summer and a winter palace, 
like the old kings of Asia Minor' with his own hands. His 
name being Jack, it is verily "the house that Jack built." 
He is an excellent boxer, and, as a result of that manly exer- 
cise, is tender and true to the weak, without ever having any 
need to strike a bully, for where he is they sing low, like any- 
sucking dove. It is the maggot parasites who do not tight 
themselves, but hound others on, like some crooks, we know, 
and the dudes who haunt the Madison square brutalities, 
that eat the very life out of manly and athletic sports. 
Such are those thieves (for every gambler is a thief accepting 
what he has not earned nor begged) who bet on lacrosse and 
baseball matches (' base' indeed) and yet never play them 
selves. They remind one of the kid-gloved gilded youth 
who used to run on the bank while we were pulling in the 
' Torpid ' races on the Isis, crying, 1 Now put it on,' 1 Now 
pull harder,' when we were pulling ever inch we knew. 

" The laws of ' heredity ' are marked indeed. While Mr. 
McVey was winning his victory on the water he the only 
English-speaking man present his French co-villagers were 
winning their victories of sympathy and wished they cmtld 
aid on the land. The English have ever been victorious at 
sea, the French on land ; witness Trafalgar and AusterliU. 
That the French are not deficient in courage is well known 
and evidenced by their striking behaviour at the St. Johns 
lire and under other and gun fire generally. Some have a 
constitutional and phenomenal cowardice in the water, no 
more to be overcome than the horror others have of pigs, 
bag-pipes, and 'the harmless necessary eat.' A friend who 
swims daily when in town at the Turkish Hath, in ten feet of 
ice coltl water, as the greatest joy he has in life, has never 
been able to overcome his constitutional ' funk ' or pluck up 
resolution enough to 'take a header.' 

"'The plague of Hies ' which haunts Montreal with the 
arrival of summer, as it did Egypt with the departure of the 
Israelites, might be easily prevented. Huy some seeds ol 
Kicinus {called I'ahna Christi, from its palmate 5 lobed 
leaves), or castor oil plant, from Evans, or any other respon- 
sible seedsman. Sow them in biggish pots. It form.-. ,1 
very handsome plant, as all who passed near \%"}% I (or- 
e-better street last year know full well. No fly will come 
within yards of it. Well is its meaning, 1 Detestation,' in 
the language of flowers. Mr. T, Burns tells me that when 
he was collet; growing in Natal he used to see hedges of it. 
Frail as a reed, no cattle, however freaky, will come near 
it. It used to lie called Agnus t'astus, or the ' purifying 
lamb,' not from the purging and purifying effects of its 
seeds. From Castus oil came Castor oil through a tendency 
to use the known word 'Castor,' u beaver in lieu of the new 
word ' Casluu' (elmste) very new probably to many who 
ought to have used it, It is strange if is not grown in every 
garden and its fresh, pleasant-tasted, gently purgative seeds 
Med in lieu of lire griping, half poisonous (because state) 
StUfl sold by retail druggists. We know of a convent of 
Sisters of Charity who on one of their rouge jiionies in their 
garden, finding I lie seeds ri pe, pleasant to tile eyes and good 
for food, partook universally of (hem, with the same univer 
Sit) eliei I a lew hours idler. 

Kbiewhei'e iu this number we print a beautiful 
" Legend of tin- Chilil Jesus," by George Murray, 
" Written for u child," it has a. lesson for readers of 



every age — a lesson which it would lie well for many 
if they took to heart. 

And here is a truth for all seasons, for all sorts 
and conditions of men, in the form of a 

BAM.AUK, 

" For whiitwwvcr a man Koweih thai «hall tie »Im reap." 
In witching days of early spring, 

When sunbeams smile through mist and dew, 
With skilful hand the sowers fling, 

Along the furrows damp and new, 
The grain that last year golden grew, 

Against the time when reapers go 
Across the fields, with sickle true, 

For toe shall reap ev'n as we sow. 

Our days that lly on noiseless wing. 

Days often lived s« lightly through, 
Each will a well-turned furrow bring 

For our unskilful hands to strew, 
Ev'n as we will- heartsease or rue 

A future time will bid us know, 
As each day's harvest meets our view 

For we shall reap etfn as we sow* 

Where tares are sown, no other thing 

Will grow, for all we say or do ; 
II garnered nettles sharply sting, 

These hands have sown the nettles too. 
When ears of grain, so weak and few, 

We see with spirits sinking low, 
The truth comes home to me and you, 

For we shall reap ev'n as we sow. 

Envoy. 

I leave 1 grant this boon ! We humbly sue 

The grace to plant each daily row 
With thought of harvests daily due, 

For we shall reap ev'n as we sow. 

Montreal. Hki.kn Fvikkairn. 



AUSTRALIA. 

Progress. People and Politics. 



VIII. 



The loyalty of the inhabitants of the southern 
continent to their union with the empire i.s an im- 
portant point in any consideration of their future. 
Great was the enthusiasm at the time of the Soudan 
war when colony after colony volunteered troops 
and equipment for the purpose of aiding the mother 
country in that far-off region. They cared noth- 
ing for the Soudan They did admire General 
Gordon and looked upon him as one of the last 
of England's heroes, and the victim of political 
folly and ministerial mismanagement, but it was not 
this that made them so enthusiastic. It was simply 
a practical demonstration in favour of Imperial 
unity and an evidence of national identity. Vic- 
toria offered six or seven hundred men, armed and 
equipped ; the Volunteer Corps of Queensland 
offered their services ; New South Wales, whose 
offer was finally accepted, sent about one thousand 
men. and thousands more volunteered. A Pa- 
triotic Fund " of $200,000 was very quickly raised, 
and the contingent left the colony amid an excite- 
ment and enthusiasm unprecedented in Australian 
history, though once more repeated in the reception 
accorded to the soldiers upon their return home. 
The Right Hon. William Bede Halley. who was 
largely instrumental in arranging satisfactorily the 
offer, ami in effecting the details of what has been 
called this epoch making event, said a few days 
after the departure of the contingent from Australian 
shores, covered with dowers, congratulations and 
good wishes, that : " We have awakened in the 
Australian colonies an enthusiasm of sacrifice, of 
heroism, of all the nobler qualities which are to the 
loftier national life what the immortal soul is to the 
perishable hotly of humanity. We have lifted up 
remote colonies to equal companionship with chival- 
rous nations. We have shown to the world that in 
a sense, and with a meaning of sacred patriotism, 
the watchword of disloyalty is the motto of our 
devotion ; that England's difficulty is our oppor 
trinity ; thai we have watched anil waited for the 
moment when we could aid, however humbly, that 
empire which, after all, is the depository ami guar 
tliau of the noblest form of constitutional freedom 
that the world has ever seen. Knetnies of England 
in the future will consider the rapidly increasing 
millions of her colonial subjects, their boundless 



resources of all forms of national wealth, their < «»|«a- 
etty of swift and effective organization for the pur 
poses of offence as well as of defence ; and, above 
all, their triumphant resolve to stand by the great 
empire in her troubles, and to spend and be spent 
in her service. Our little noble band is but the 
advance guard of a glorious Imperial Federation." 

The noble spirit which found expression in these 
words, and many more as deeply eloquent and 
true, the lofty intellect which created and carried 
out the great idea, the chivalrous statesman who for 
a time controlled the affairs of New South Wales, 
and who became the first Australian member of the 
British Privy Council, is now no more; but his 
words and policy are a monument resting in the 
hearts of his countrymen and in the annals of his 
colony which will prove one of the corner-stones of 
the grand edifice of Imperial unity for which be 
spoke so eloquently and laboured so earnestly. 

The time is undoubtedly near ai hand in Austra- 
lia, as in Canada, when the people will desire to 
cast off colonialism and assume the privileges and 
duties of a nation. The only question for solution 
is as to whether this can be done within the empire 
or without. The former means the adoption of 
some form of the federal system : the latter means 
independence. The Australians recogni/.e the evils 
and disastrous results of separation as fully as w<_- 
do in Canada, but they are also awakening to the 
fact that two changes are essential in their constitu- 
tional system : first, internal union : second, exter- 
nal representation or control. For the first thev 
are rapidly becoming prepared, and will doubtless 
adopt a system somewhat analogous to that of the 
Dominion. For the second public opinion is he- 
coming moulded by the mismanagement and blun- 
ders of the Imperial Government under the late 
administration and by the very evident fact that the 
interests and safety of Australia's world-wide com- 
merce is dependent upon the efficiency of Britain's 
naval power. With their millions of pounds worth 
of commerce upon the oceans and traversing the 
Suez canal ; with their growing trade with India and 
their immense traffic with England ; with the build- 
ing of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the proposed 
lines of steamships, and increased cable communi- 
cation, as well as the possibility of a future com- 
mercial interchange with Canada ; they are indeed 
becoming aware of the importance of their union 
with the empire. 

But changes are imperative, and it is the dutv of 
statesmen to guide the feelings of their people in 
the right direction. Sir Henry Partes, the veteran 
Premier of New South Wales, voiced the senti- 
ments of the rising generation when he recently 
stated that the Imperial constitution must be recast 
to be permanent, and that " in uniting the outlying 
colonies to the mother country England must pre- 
sent an object for love and loyalty, and for the 
young passion for national authority in Australia, 
which w ould be more attractive than any elsewhere 
to be found wkbin the wide circle of the family of 
nations." 

The Hon. James Service, the leading statesmen 
of Victoria, when writing, as premier, some five 
years ago. to the Agent-General in London, used 
the following words, instructing him at the same 
time to support the movement for Imperial Feder- 
ation, which was then being inaugurated : - It may 
lie difficult so say in what way so vast an empire 
can lie federated, but any scheme that may be 
decided upon must give to the colonies more tan- 
gible influence and more legal and formal authority 
than they now possess. The notion, before BOW 
openly propounded by Goldwin Smith and others, 
of separating the colonics from the empire, has 
little sympathy from Australians, but we believe 
that the colonies may be tributaries of strength to 
the parent stale, and they and it may be mutually 
recipients of numberless advantages," 

But so great a subject as the future of Australia 
will require further consideration, though I hope 
we may look forward to : 

Canada, Africa, Zealand. Austtalta, 
India, Continents, Isles of the Sea. 
Adding wur Jewel* to Britain's regalia, 
tine with Old England, the home of the tW," 



Toronto, 
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There ate (wo ways (says Franklin) of being 
happy — we may either diminish our wants or aug- 
ment our means. Kither will do — the result is the 
same 5 and it is lor each man to decide for himself, 
and do that which happens to he the easier. 

Typhoid fever patients feel better after a salt 
water bath than a fresh one, and the salt baths re- 
duce the temperature, pulse and respiration more, 
but the effect on the two last is not so great as to 
indicate any very powerful influence on the func- 
tional activity of heart asid lungs. 

Why is it that the home life of our clergy who are 
supposed to be examples to us is, as a rule, so 
uncomfortable ? A case in mind in a country parish : 
Rather a clever young matt married to a woman 
with absolutely no tact and extremely lazy. He is 
drifting into a nonentity for want of the help his 
wife ought to render him in his work and in his 
home. 

Tell it not in Gath. but in a home not a hundred 
miles from Montreal, two boys, aged, respectively, 
five and seven, were playing solitaire. When a very 
worthy man of the neighbourhood paid an evening 
call. He was much horrified at their mother allow- 
ing them to plav cards in her presence. Better to 
learn so than be taught, as the}' inevitably will, 
otherwise, later, and likely in objectionable com- 
j.tany. Five-year-old has learned to observe, under 
the criticism of seven years, who rarely makes a 
mistake in the game. 

Dirty houses, dirty clothing, dirty companions, 
lower a man both morally and physically ; they 
lower him in his own estimation, as well as in the 
opinion of others. Personal cleanliness and a tidy 
house increase a man's self-respect : companions of 
a like mind are calculated to stimulate to a similar 
course of action. The old-fashioned tub-night is a 
most healthful and important national institution, 
and. along with the clean linen and better clothing 
worn on the Sunday, does much to maintain the 
self-respect of the j>eople. 

CM" all causes of unbappiness in homes worry is 
the most potent and the most easily' given way to. 
There is but one antidote — change of occupation. 
Above all, do not sit or lie down when inclined to 
worrit, unless you have an interesting book to read. 
Walking is a great help : a good brisk walk in winter 
and a quiet stroll in summer, as a rule, banish all un- 
pleasant thoughts. Reading fills the mind more than 
anything else, but one is very apt to take to it and 
do too much of it. thereby neglecting duties. A 
celebrated Canadian physician once said that the only 
really happy couple be ever saw were comparatively 
poor. Moved in good society on twelve hundred 
dollars a year. They were both cultivated, he a 
most fascinating man, much sought after for his 
social qualities : she a quiet little woman with no 
special attraction except a perfectly healthy body 
arid a good-tem|x-r, which, by the way, was culti- 
vated. Their happiness lay in the fact that she 
trusted hirn implicitly. If he said he had to be 
away an evening, she never asked him where or 
why. She felt that it was not necessary. If she- 
ought to know, he would tell her, and he felt always 
OB honour with her because of that trust. She never 
argued with him. simply let facts show which was 
right and which wrong, and always unswervingly 
chose the right herself. She has her reward now 
in the knowledge that nothing <an ever come- be- 
tween their love for each other. 

How to K v.v.v Cut Fj.owkks Fkkkh. Almost 

the first thought that follows admiration for a freshly - 
lacked bouquet is how it can be preserved the great- 
est length of time. Many experiments have been 
undertaken to prevent flowers from fading- -such as 
placing salt in the water, dipping the stems in hot 
w ater, or nipping them off and applying sealing-wax, 
We have tried all methods, and have conn: to the 
<on< Isibion that changing the water in which the 
sterns are plunged, trcjueniiy, and sprinkling the 
Garnets hourly will keep them fresh and fair longer 



than will other treatment. The water used should 
be tepid. The cooler the temperature of the apart- 
ment the better, Never leave Bowers under a ps- 
jet or thev will immediately blight The last thing at 
night change the water on the stems and sprinkle 
the flowers thoroughly. Tie over the vase or basket 
tissue -piper which has been soaked in water. ( fver 
this tuck newspaper. In the morning the Mowers 
will be found as lair as the night previous, Roses 
fade quicker than most any flowers, Heliotrope 
will wilt and blacken with the tenderest care. It. 
should be nipped from a bottquel as soon as it loses 
freshness. Lilies, tulips, narcissus, euphorbias, 
hyacinths and all flowers with succulent stems can 
be preserved several days. A "golden crown " was 
made of yellow tulips for the casket of a dead friend. 
It was borne in the vault and left on the coffin. < toe 
month afterwards on opening the vault the crown 
was found perfectly fresh, the cold and damp atmos- 
phere of the tomb having preserved it. It is a very 
good plan to place tulips or lilies in wet moss, which 
keeps their stems damp and aids in preserving them. 
Baskets can be easily filled with moss which is first 
soaked in water. It must be tied in with fine cord 
and trimmed off neatly at: the edges. Place the 
stems of the tulips with their foliage in the moss as 
thickly as they will stand. A basket of lily of the 
valley made in this way is charming, and will serve 
as a centrepiece for the table a fortnight. An old 
bandbox can be cut down and effectively filled with 
tulips, lilies or hyacinths, with perhaps two or three 
spikes of scarlet Euphorbia japonica in the middle. 
Lycopodium is pretty to tuft around and hide the 
edge of the box. 

A CANADIAN GAME FISH. 

In appearance a fresh-run salmon and a fresh-nin 
winanishe do not differ much more than salmon 
from different rivers. The back of a winanishe is 
greener blue, and in a fish just out of water can 
be seen to be marked with olive spots, something 
like the vermiculations on a trout ; the silvery sides 
are more iridescent, the X-marks are more numer 
ous and less sharply defined ; the patches of bronze, 
purple, and green on the gill-covers ace larger and 
more brilliant, and with them are several large 
round black spots. As the water grows warm the 
bright hues get dull, and toward autumn the rusty 
red colour and hooked lower jaw of the spawning 
salmon develop. As the winanishe, unlike the sal- 
mon, feeds continuously, and in much heavier and 
swifter water than salmon lie in, it has a slimmer 
body and larger fins, so that a five pound winan- 
ishe can leap higher and oftener than a grilse and 
fight like a ten-pound salmon. The variety of its 
habits, which are a compound of those of the trout 
and those of the salmon, with some peculiarities of 
its own, gives great charm to winanishe-angling, 
and opportunity for every style from the " floating 
fly" on tiny hooks to the '"sink and draw" of the 
salmon cast. It takes the fly readily when in the 
humour, though wary and capricious like all its re- 
lations, and fights hard, uniting the dash of the 
trout with the doggedness and ingenuity of the 
salmon. 

In railway and hotel prospectuses, the winanishe 
weighs from five to fourteen pounds, In Lake Si. 
John and the Decharge, the average is two and a 
half : four-pounders are large and not too plentiful, 
while six-pounders are scarce. — From " The Land 
of the Winanishe," by Dr. Lerov M. Vai.k and 
J. G. Avi.wvn Ckkighton, in Scribner's. 



One of tin- most important archaeological expeditions 
undertaken in Western Asia Ik that of M. and Miik\ Dieu- 
lafoy, who wer« malt by tin; French department of public 
iri&t. notion ami of public works to Media awl Persia to ex- 
plore the remains of the ancient cities of those regions. 
Their first expedition was undertaken in 1 88 r and [883, and 

their work was completed in tin- years 1884, iHKtj and 1KH0. 

The excavations, which were carried out with great difficulty 
i-m account of this fanaticism of the InhsWtants, have yielded 
valuable results from an archaeological as well as from an 
historical standpoint. The palaces of A miseries and of 
Darius have l*«n excavated, ami it is now possible to neon 
struct tin- plans of these magnificent building*! The objects 
collected during these explorations have been transported to 
Paris, and form one of the most interesting departments of 
the new galleries of the tauvrv, 



THE SALON OF 1889. 

( >n the whole, the Salon of iHttn, while containing 
no manifestation of transcendent genius, is rich in 
interesting works. Ther* is no country but France 
Where the year's artistic production can show so 
many remarkable and curious pictures. The ten 
dency thai triumphs is thai of the past fifteen years, 
namely, the research of truth in lite subject, and in 
lite colour. Modern French art neglects beauty in 
the sense in which the masters of the past under- 
stood the word. There is no effort to compose in 
the sense in which Botticelli, Ghirlanda jo, Titian, 
Veronese, or Rembrandt conceived pictures. In a 
word, there is little selection, and often very little 
taste. Nature and reality reign supreme, often at 
the expense of poetry and refinement of vision. In 
the Salon we see excellent portraits, truthful land 
scapes, innumerable scenes of real life, more espe- 
cially of the life of the humble, of the peasants, of 
the workers at trades. Above all we notice a 
marked preference for scenes of sadness and misery 
veiled in the mist of uncertain execution and elegiac 
obscurity, a leaning toward mysterious grayness. 
After all, when we think of the masters of the past, 
we must confess that with all their talent, all their 
skill in drawing, all their apparent chic of touch, there 
are very few living French painters who know how 
to paint or how to draw with supreme intelligence. 
Realism and democracy go hand in hand ; the art 
ists of modern France are, with the exception of a 
few delicate spirits, democrats, many of them sprung 
from the masses, and interested in the thoughts, the 
joys, and the sufferings of the masses ; they express 
often with rude strength the scenes which touch 
them ; they are forming for the historians of the 
future a vast museum of moral and physical docu- 
ments, a material and psychological iconography of 
the end of this troubled nineteenth century, in which, 
perhaps, posterity will take very small interest. 
For that matter, we of to-day take very small 
interest in what posterity will think about ourselves, 
but this does not prevent many of us regretting the 
excessive attention paid to the portraiture of the 
meaner aspects of reality, and the neglect of that 

which is grand, refined, delicate, or exquisite.- - 

Theodore Child. 

.— — ........ . 9 — - — 

TO AGNES THOMSON. 

Arm Hkarino, Hkr Si no "Anoels, Rvkr Brioiii am> 
Fair." 

To-night, to-night, oh! 1 heard you sing! 
I heard you sing with your tender voice, 
A song, and it made my heart rejoice : 

And life was fragrant with sweetest (lowers, 
And the amber flash of a sunbeam bright 
Scattered the saddening mists of night, 

And the world grew glad, and the world grew gay, 
And sorrow and sin seemed far away 
When I heard you sing. 

I heard you sing, oh ! I heard you sing, 
The gnarled trees on the windy hill 

Burst into blossoms of wond'rous white, 

The sky was blue, and the birds' delight 
Stirred ill my soul, with the wild, sweet thrill 

That comes when buried emotions start 

To pulse and beat in the throbbing heart. 

I heard you sing, oh ! I heard you sing. 
And the listening heavens bent to hear 
'I 'he echoing music, soft and clear, 
Which fell on my tranced ear 

A silver lay from your silv'ry tongue 

And life was merry and life was young, 
And the gladness of heaven was near, 

Yel sad and sweet was the plaintive strain 
Under your happy song and glad 

A hint of [niin and a trace of tears, 

The sorrow and pith of exultant years, 

An ecstacy blessed with idle fears, 
A happiness taught with pain ; 

And mine eyes were dimmed by a mist of tears, 
And my heart -strings throbbed again. 

Oh I wond'rous singer ! or gay or sad, 
The heart of nature is in thy Voice 

The song of birds and the scent of llow'is, 

The bliss of the sunlit, perfumed hone,, 
Bidding the heart rejoice ; 
Of the sad, sweet strains of a song divine 

Touching the hidden springs of tears, 

Stirring the thoughts of other years, 
The (mothered! sweet and the human thrill. 

Making my soul stand mule and still 

Ah ! the Glory of Power is Thine, 

Toronto, ' W, f, Nicoi.l, 
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'I'o Out readers we would heartily recommend a little 
treatise on "The Growth of Green fodder*," by Professor 
Thomas Shaw, of the Agricultural College, Guclph, recently 
issued by the Ontario Department of Agriculture, as one of 
its regular bulletins. In a climate like ours, where per- 
manent pastures on the European plan are impossible, Kr©£ 
Shaw urges that the growth of an abundant supply of green 
food for the stock of the farm, especially in connection until 
the use of the silo, would effect a material saving in many 
ways, would tend to increase the production of beef, mutton, 
milk, butter or cheese on a given aereage and would be n 
real boon to small farmers ; that the extra labour involved 
is amply repaid, and that the notion of injury to the live 
stock has been shown to be unfounded. A descriptive list 
is added of the principal soiling crops best adapted to the 
conditions of Ontario. 

"Mental Evolution in Man," by Prof. G. J- Romanes, is 
the third volume of a series which has engaged the author's 
attention for several years. The first of the series, "Animal 
Intelligence,'' was published in 18S4, and was followed 
some time after by "Mental Evolution in Animals." Prof. 
Romanes now carries his studies into the domain of human 
psychology. The task which he undertakes is to seek for 
the principles and causes of mental evolution in man, first 
as regards the origin of human faculty, and next as regards 
the several main branches into which faculties distinctively 
human afterwards ramified and developed. both as to 
trunk and branches, he has had, from the nature of the sub- 
ject, to be general in his views and comparatively brief. 
The labour involved in the investigation, even thus limited, 
was so great that he deemed it advisable not to delay pub- 
lication till the whole survey was completed, but to present 
the results attained in successive instalments. He deals 
now with the Origin of Human Faculty; in succeeding 
works he will take up the Intellect, Emotions, Volition, 
Morals and Religion. In solving the problem suggested by 
his subsidiary title- Origin of Human Faculty - on the basis 
implied in his general title, Prof. Romanes has had to cope 
with some able opponents, both among naturalists and 
philologists. ( )f these antagonists Prof. St. George Mivart 
and Prof. Max Midler are the most formidable, though 
Wallace, Quatrefages and other men of seienee have also 
given him some trouble. The chapters that deal with lan- 
guage are the most interesting, as well as important, in the 
book. Max Midler's contention that without words (spoken 
or unspoken) there can be no concepts Prof. Romanes 
has laboured hard to refute, but those who hold that theory- 
are not likely to be convinced by any argument. Arch- 
deacon Farrar made the case against Prof. Midler almost as 
strong as it could be made more than twenty years ago. If, 
however, Prof. Midler and those who agree with him are 
convinced of the impregnability of their position, Prof. 
Romanes is no less sure of his. He regards the change 
from sense to thought in human development as no longer 
an open question, but as established beyond doubt by testi- 
mony preserved in the archives of language. In the 
ensuing volume he will deal with the mental condition of 
savages. The three volumes of the series so lar published 
are from the press of Messrs. 1>. Appleton vS- Co., of New 
York. 

The same publishers have just issued "The Primitive 
Family in its Origin and Development," by Prof. C. W. 
Starcke, Ph.D., of the University of Copenhagen the latest 
volume of the International Seientilie Series. It treats of a 
subject ol deep importance which has been discussed more 
or less fully in recent years by several able writers, such as 
Mclennan, Maine, Morgan, Lubbock, Ploss, Eippert and 
others. The work is largely and necessarily critical. The 
author reaches the conclusion that the primitive family has 
functions distinct from those of the elan, being not a group 
Obeying a leader, but a number of individuals under a com- 
mon bead. The primitive clan aud tribe were both associa- 
tions for mutual protection the former differing from the 
latter as the part from the whole. In the course of time 
both elan and tribe were absorbed in the state organism, 
while the family became fairer and more attractive as the 
motive* for the clannish and tribal relations passed away. 
An appendix, with notes and tables, a bibliography and an 
Slide:, add tO the value of the book. 



TO A SWALLOW. 

Sweet little swallow, with snow-white breast, 

Flitting afar p'et the bine wave's crest, 

Down by the shadowy, shining sea, 
Here am I waiting, wee bird, lor thee. 

out when- the grey rocks drip with ■.|Hfiy, 
Here have I lingered the live 
Shadows are drilling, the wave is chill, 
Murmurous sound?, through my lone heart thrill, 

Swept by the :.ilvciy light ol lino o i, 
Whisper Of Stars, and the waves' low croon, 
Hweel be the message thou liriligest me 
Over the shadowy, shining sen. 
Pietuii, llm UN M. M>mill l„ 



WILD FLOWERS. 

Elysian days, when fragrant blossoms blow 
Where'er (lie birds and zephyrs seed did sow, 
And lift their petal-censers to the breeze, 
With incense laden, to perfume the leas '. 
Ve deft embroiderers, in comely hues, 
Of Nature's vernal mantle, tell me whose 
Inimitably, wondrous art you ply- 
To conjure from the mellow sward the shy, 
Sweet violet the myriad-lmed display 
Of woodland flowers, each in its own day? 
Their advent bills reluctant foliage shoot, 
And chides to shame the sloth of ripening fruit ; 
When fades the last, the clouds weep long and spread 
A shroud of frozen tears upon their bed, 
Toronto. Wir.LlAM T. J.v*>KS, 



A LEGEND OF THE CHILD JESUS. 

(Writtkn for a Ciiii.d.) 

You ask a story, dearest. Here is one 
Heard oft amid the pleasant homes of France. 

It was the time when Jesus was a child, 

And, with the Baptist and his cherished lamb. 

He wandered forth, among the hills and dales, 

In the calm hours that closed a summer eve. 

And they were glad : the lambkin frisked and played. 

Or cropped green herbage with its milk-white teeth, 

While the two cousins gathered wilding flowers. 

Dipped their bare feet in limpid streams, or culled 

Ripe crimson twrries from full-laden boughs. 

As thus they rambled peacefully, it chanced 

Two rustic children met them. These were wroth, 

Each with the other, and the stronger held 

Pound by the feet a white and innocent dove, 

That strove to soar, and ever as she strove 

Was balked and baffled by a spiteful cord. 

Out spake the weaker lad : "The bird is mine. 
Why hast thou robbed me ? It was I that snared 
The silly pigeon, and thou hast no light 
To filch my plaything. Give me back my own." 
Thereat, his comrade stormed a wilful " No : 
Thou sbalt not have it ; 1 will keep the bird." 
Then the meek Jesus sorrowfully spake : 
" Lo ! with red blood her slender legs arc stained. 
Her eyes are dim and she is sick to death : 
How wilt thou find thy pleasure in her pain? 
I cannot think thou hast a cruel heart, 
For thou, like me, art still of tender years; 
Too thoughtless, may be. Wherefore loose, I pray, 
This chafing cord, and let the captive fly 
Home to he callow nestlings that await 
Her coming and are all agape for food." 
Then the boy's heart was softened, and he said : 
" Weil hast thou spoken, and thy pitying tones 
Have moved my pity more than I can tell. 
Thy pleading shames me ; — I will loose the dove. 
Would I were like thee : but whateer I am. 
Thou must not think that I am void of ruth." 
So saying he unloosed the cord that bound 
The victim's feet, and " Pretty sufferer, fly," 
He cried ; " fly homeward to thou downy nest 
In the green woods and feed thy gaping chicks." 

Hut, when the other saw the harmless bird 

Freed from her bonds, he stooped anil snatched a stone 

L"p from the roadside, and, with deadly aim 

And fury, hurled it at the joyous dove, 

\\ hich dropped to earth, as lifeless as the stone — 

Her slim throat mangled by the ragged flint. 

Then, with keen taunts, he flung her at the feet 

Of Jesus, hissing : " Meddler! take thy prise, 

And grant the darling leave to soar again !" 

Put the meek Jesus sadly from the ground 

Raised the dead bird and said : " Alas ! poor hoy. 

Thou dost not know the evil thou ha-t wrought 

liv thv brief passion, God himself alone 

Can to a lifeless creature life recall." 

Then, kneeling duw n, he humbly joined his hands 

In prayer, and, looking up to heaven with eyes 

That swam in tears, sighed, "O! that I were God!" 

And once again, " Ah ! would that I were God !" 

Scarce had his prayer upfloated, when the dove, 

Kissed by his hallowed Hps, unclosed her eyes. 

Oped her light wings, and clove the liquid air. 

Awestruck, the children watched ; then, he whose hand 

Had freed the captive whispered : " Art thou God ?" 

And Jesus answered him 1 " I cannot tell," 

Then suddenly a rush of nimble wings 
Whirred, and, descending in a golden beam, 
The dove returned, and settled on the brow 
( >! the meek Jesus, While it lingered there. 
The spell bound children heard a solemn voice. 
That lell like music on their CMS, and cried : 
<< I nm the God of Heaven, and He who woke 
Life from death's sleep is my In-loved Son," 
Then, first, the Haptist by these tokens knew 
Tha( Ihc nice', festts was the Son of God j 
And, garing on' the twice-born dove, he saw 
A brown hall circle on her snowy neck, 
Marked newly there, in memory ol the wound 

Healed by the kisses of the Holy Child. 

Montreal. Gtfffltttg Mi krav, 



OUR SOLDIERS. 

Mr. George Carslske intends giving $500 to purchase a 
trophy in commemoration of the opening of the new Cote St, 
I Me rifle ranges. 

There is talk, as is only natural, of a return visit of a 
French-Canadian and English-speaking battalion to Toronto, 
probably W Dominion "Day. theft visit* are excellent 
peace-makers, 

tieW, Mackay, R.E., a Kingston College graduate now 
serving on the west coast of Africa, and who for some time 
has had the local rank nf Captain, has been appointed to 
the " Distinguished Service Order." 

The Sixty-fifth gave a reception ami ball at their armoury 
on Tuesday. Col. Ontraet, on resigning the command, was 
presented with a pair of handsome bronx* statues, supplied 
by Messrs. Sharpley, representing "The attack and We 
defence." 

The annual church parade of the Royal Scots took place- 
last Sunday afternoon. They mustered in the Drill Shed at 
half past two and marched to St. Andrew's Church, where 
the sermon was preached by Rev. J. Edgar Hill, chaplain 
of the regiment. '1 >ieir inspection will be left! on J«sr»e %. 

Lieut. -Col. Vtlliers, D.A.G., accompanied by Major 
Buchan, inspected the armoury of Portage Cos., 93th, under 
the care of Captain Shepherd. They also opened Dae Port- 
age Rifle Association range, making a few bull's-eyes, by 
the wav of trying their hand ; then proceeded west to Minne - 
dosa on a like mission. H'tt /Vr/.y^" tiuiiltr. 

The Minister of Militia has promised to basse the new 
rifle ranges of rote St. Luc reads- bv fur* 5. The Vis.-, 
hold tlteir annual meeting on lule 27, They have alio 



The Governor-General's Foot Guards are to be congratu- 
lated on the showing they made last week. Now that their 
'Queen's Birthday trip is fairly ovei. the consensus tn (pW 
is that the battalion all ramd did excellently. As Ottawa 
grows, there is little reason why the < >siards shcwilfil not S* in 
every respect the e<|ual or superior of any corps in the coun- 
try. — Frit Press. 

A Canadian was granted a private audie n ce by i^aeen 
Victoria a few days ago. The Canadian thus accorded an 
especial honour was Miss t let-mine de Salaberry, a grand- 
daughter of the Hero of Chauieauguay, who fought for the 
British cause so soccessfally in 1813. Miss de Jssdaberry 
was presented to the Oueen by the P rince ss l-ouise. The 
Chateaugaay conqueror was a friend of the Duke of Kent, 
the <Jaeen's father. 

We have received from Mr. L, Homfray Irving, says the 
Camadian Militia Gautti, the gentleman who Sf« often en- 
tertained our readers with his "Linchpin" tetters, an ex- 
plicit declaration that he was not the writer erf the Bread 
Arret* letter which Sir Adolpbe Caron ascribed to him in 
his speech in Parliament on Mr. MuloclCs want of confi- 
dence motion. Mr. Irving says he has neither written nor 
inspired any Setter whatever for any other than a Canadian 
paper. Ssich a disavowal is what the Muitits GeaMt 
expected would be forthcoming from Mr. Irving, to whom 
no one who knew him would have been apt to ascribe the 
letter iu question. 

We notice with pleasure, says the Halifax Critic, the 
promotion to the command of the ooth, P. 1_ K.. of Major 
(now Licut.-Cot.l \V. M. Humphrey, ami of Cap*. Merger, 
the late excellent Adjutant, to the junk* majority. We arc- 
also glad to see Captain Humphrey hack in his old corps, 
and it speaks well for his military spirit that be is not above 
re-entering in a rank subordinate" to that which he previously 
held. We fancy there are no more popular officers m the 
force than the Colonel and his brother. A good deal of 
"new blood" is gazetted at the same time, as well as the 
letirement of -owe gentlemen whose names we j h onM have 
been glad to see remain on the list. It is farther satisfac- 
tory to note the steady increase ol officers, who have pscsled 
the Infantry School. 

The regulations to govern the annual drill for lSS« have 
been issued. There is but little change from the ordinary 
routine. Relating to the target practice, a commendable 
hut tljpM change is made in the prescription that a man 
must hit Use target at each range before being allowed to 
lire Irom a longer distance. Though the usual paragraph* 
about the importance ot ride shooting appear, the ammuni- 
tion allowance remains at the absuidSy low Issue of twenty 
rounds per man. Again, only one blanket per man is lo be 
served out f or years mild protests have been wade 
against the insufficiency of the night covering allowed 
the militia, but no change lor the better results. In the 
meantime lives are endangered to SHOT a few dollais in the 
blanket bill, and what is saved in blankets is lass 111 the de- 
struction of uniforms by wearing them in sleeping as well as 



Loaokni dressmakers »y they asw had so 

tviam white gOWftS on its at present. 

The tYeitueticv of the |>ulse-bctit ts inervjtsed by 
thinking hot water or tea, thtninishecl by drinking 
these cold. Adding 8 warm covering to the cloth 
itvg of the IhhIv itterests.es the pulse by about urn 
beats a minute. Mental activity dtmims.hes it tnoiv 
or less. 
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HUMOUROUS. 



A wwui Sphere : A mouse, of » loose 
cow in her jvaih. 

Waiter (sceptically): » Lost your pocket- 
book, madam?" Madam: " Much worse, 
I can't find my pocket." 

A man may theoretically hold loose views 
<iss the temperance question : but he must be 
careful not to he tight in his habits. 

Almsgivef : " Are you one of the men who 
are agitating the labor question?" Tramp: 
" No, yer honour. Oi'm one ov the men what 
lite labour trouble is agitetin'." 

Teacher : "Now, if you stand facing the 
W est will the North be to your right or left 
hunt!?" New Scholar: "I'm sure 1 don't 
know, ma'am : I'm a >t ranger in these parts." 

A bill was lately introduced in' 
brasba legislature, forbidding the 
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the other a rooster. He 
full view of the scholars, lie said in encourag- 
ing tone*, " Now, which one am I ?" " The 
rooster, sir," was the unanimous reply. 

The author of The Five Talents of Woman'' 
rjuoies several amusing anecdotes of tale-bear- 
ers. Doe tells of a Scotch minister, who 
rebuked one of his flock for her gossiping habit. 
It was in the days when a gentleman carried 
a "repeater "a watch which struck the hours, 
and reported the strokes on pressing a spring. 
"Janet," said the clergyman, " I have warned 
ye often. Ye are ower mnckle given to scan- 
dal. Ye maun keep your mouth, as it were, 
wi' bit and bridle, as the Scripture saith." 
•' A week minister," replied Janet, "sac I hae 
aiways keepit a watch upon my tongue." 
■' Hoot, Janet '. It maun hae been a repeater, 





RUDGE AND COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 

REPAIRING A SPECIALTY ;,t, lowest mice- 

AH work guaranteed. Send for Catalogue. * 
H. P. DAVIES & CO., 22 Church St. 
Toronto. 



NERVOUS DEBILITY 

Sciatica, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Indigestion, 
Rheumatism and all Nervous Diseases arc 
immediately relieved and permanently cured 
by NORMAN'S ELECTRIC CURATIVE 
BELTS, which are warranted to he the best in 
the world. Consultation and catalogue free. 
Batteries, Suspensories, Shoulder Braces and 
Crutches kept in stock. 

A. NORMAN, 
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Excursions 

t ROM STATIONS IN QUEBEC axu ONTARIO 
TO ILL POINTS IN 

Manitoba, 
The North West, 
British Columbia, 

The Pa cific C oast. 

THROUGH TRAINS. 



No Customs Delay or Expense. 
Ho Quarantine. No Transfers. 
Quick Tim*, Superior Accommodation, 

For further information apply to any 
Canadian Pacific Railway Ticket Aprem, 



Young Canada : Say Liza, I can't 
oh ! I know, pappy must' a tak'n 'em for 
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THE MEISTERCH AFT 

SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 

69 QUEEN ST. E . , TORONTO. 

French, German, Spanish and Italian. 

Conversational knowledge in 10 weeks. Evening 
and day classes. 

Experienced Native Teachers. 

Special classes in French for persons going to the 
Paris Exposition. 
Address all communications to 

CHARLES T. PAUL. 
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|USTOR-FLUID 
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Registered— A delightfully refreshini 
lion for the hair Should be used daily.' tUeps 
the scalp healthy, prevents dandruff, promotes 
the growth. A perfect hair dressing for the 



HENRY R. GRAY, Chemist, 
144 St. Lawrence Main Street, 
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BENOOUGH'* TYPEWRITER AOKNCV. 
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No. 47 King St, East, 

Toronto. 



CALEDONIA SPRINGS, Ont 




) l-.e premier Spa and family resort Of the Dominion 
White Sulphur, Gas and Saline Waters and Haths, un 
failing in khiimatism and Dyspepsia. Moderate rate: 
and superior accommodation. Guides giving full in- 
formation on application to the Grand Hotel Company 
Caledonia Springs, Ont. 
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Roberval, Lake St. John. 

Good hotel accommodation at Lake Edward, 
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for trout ami fresh water salmon. 

The finest Wheat Lands In Canada are now offered 
for sale by the Provincial Gownment 
In the Lake St, John Territory, 
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The Dominion Illustrated. 
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PUBLISHERS' NOTICE. 

We regret that press of matter obliges us to hold 
over the due instalment of Mrs. Arthur Spragge's 
interesting illustrated sketches of British Columbia 
till next number. We hope, however, to be able 
from that date to give them consecutively from 
week to week. Those that are to come will, we 
believe, lie even more instructive and entertaining 
than what we have already published, as records 
of personal experiences and pictures of scenery and 
life in our Pacific Province. 




In the last published Report of the Council of 
Arts and Manufactures of the Province of Quebec, 
the President, Mr. S. E. Dawson, deplores the 
apathy of the educated public as to the efforts of 
that body to promote industrial training. " I must 
confess," writes Mr. Dawson. •" to a feeling of won- 
der at the slight notice the work of the Council has 
received from the press and public of Montreal. 
Every now and then I see a letter in some daily 
paper portentously announcing as new discoveries 
principles upon which this Council has been work- 
ing for years. I have seen communications sup- 
ported by editors, otherwise well informed, advocat- 
ing the introduction of technical training, while for 
years back these gentlemen might, by turning aside 
a few blocks from their daily business round, have 
seen in the Montreal school 570 pupils working at 
such practical work as you have before you every 
week-night during the winter. We have in our 
schools throughout the province 1,346 pupils dur- 
ing the year just closed." 

" The world knows nothing of its greatest men," 
says a modern poet. But these great men must be 
extremely modest. Modesty is, doubtless, an ele- 
ment in their greatness. Nevertheless, if, in order 
to benefit by their services, it is essential that their 
fellow-men should know something about them, it 
is their duty to emerge from obscurity. We are 
afraid that the Council of Arts and Manufactures 
has erred through excessive reticent as to its own 
proceedings. Its public-Spirited members are far 
too prone to hide their light under a bushel, Being 
business men, they know full well how hard it is to 
gain the ear of the multitude, even of the ilite and 
enlightened portion of it, It is on that very duinestf 
iff hearing that tlx.' not unprofitable trade of adver- 
tising has based its claims to recognition. The 
body politic is made up of thousands of self-centred 
individualities, to gain whose attention fruitfully dfi 
maiids appeal after appeal, reminder after reminder. 
How many of them m this wholesome and deserved 
retake, enshrined in its proper blue-book* likely to 
reach? We, who have the exceptional happiness 



til" discovering it, at ome take it to heart as precious 
treasure-trove, and, as loyal citizens, forthwith pass 
it round tor the good of others, The whole Report 
is admirable, but mi bom ? In England the very 
same discouraging experience has been the lot of 
like workers in the cause of practical education. 
At last they refused to be ignored any longer. 
They compelled the great manufacturers and busi- 
ness-men to contemplate their work and say what 
they thought of it. They kept advertising them 
selves until a National Association for the Promo- 
tion of Technical Education had been formed, attd 
they collected the opinions of practical men all 
oxer the country on the value of technical training. 
The public is the same everywhere. It has to be 
roused. 

The French-Canadians of the United States are 
eagerly preparing for their national conventions, 
which have now become recognized features in 
their social life. The tenth annual convention of 
the French-Canadians of the State of New York is 
to take place in the commercial metropolis of the 
Empire State on the 1st of July next. The circular 
issued to the delegates sets forth the advantages 
that result from these gatherings and submits a 
number of questions as suitable for discussion. 
Naturally, after the recent heated controversy in 
New England, the subject of the parochial schools 
and the means of rendering them more efficient is 
assigned a prominent place. The methods by 
which French-Canadian interests in the Republic 
may be best protected will also elicit remark. 
Then comes the question of repatriation. Is it 
advisable? Or, if not, what action should be taken 
in view of a possible annexation movement? On 
this last point our compatriots across the border 
are divided. Of those who have cast in their lot 
for better or for worse with Uncle Sam and have 
sworn allegiance to the Stars and Stripes some 
would like to see their kinsmen doing likewise, while 
others hesitate to give such counsel. The still un- 
naturalized element would prefer Canada to remain 
apart from the States. Even though they cherish 
no hope of returning to their old home for per- 
manent residence, they like to think of it as a sort 
of pilgrim's shrine, to which they turn longing eyes 
when weary of the bustle and conflict around them. 
This enduring patriotism differentiates the French- 
Canadians from all other settlers in the United 
States. 

It. is certainly more comfortable for all concerned 
when those who live in a country and earn a liveli- 
hood in it: are also, in the fullest sense, its citizens, 
m enjoyment of the rights and amenable to the 
duties which citizenship implies. An instance of 
the awkwardness that may arise when mere resi- 
dents undertake to discharge citizens' functions 
was furnished by an incident that took place not 
long since in Toronto, At a meeting of tlic 
Separate School Hoard the question came up whe 
ther any one who was not a British subject should 
at 1 as a trustee. A member of the Hoard at 
once declared thai he was an unnaturalized foreigner, 
and seemed to think that the fact made no difference 

in his position. It turned out, however, that he 
WM mistaken, the Separate School Act requiring, 
or taking it lor granted, thai all such officials 
should be bora or sworn subjects of the Crown. 

The possible retrospective effect of nets to which 

such illegal officers may have been parties is among 
the untoward consequences of carelessness in such 
appointments, Heicnl'ier Toronto school hoards 
will probably avoid incurring such risks. 



The Monetary Times calls attention to the in 
crease which recent years have brought about in the 
export Canadian trade. Home-made pianos have, it 
appears, been' exported not only to the States but 
to Great Britain, and even to Australia, The ex- 
ports of iron and steel manufactures during the last 
fiscal year amounted to a quarter of a million 
dollars. Of agricultural implements the exports 
were considerable, Great Britain receiving $59,oo</s 
worth; Australia, $39,559'* worth; the Argentine 
Republic., $31,865'* worth. Goods of this class 
were also exported to Germany, to France, to 
Russia, Belgium and other European countries ; to 
South Africa, and to the Sandwich Islands. The 
trade in musical instruments other than those above 
mentioned has grown very perceptibly during the 
last few years, the returns for the last two years 
showing 6,465 instruments of all kinds, valued at 
$477,000, nearly double the export of the two pre- 
vious years. In sewing machines there has also 
been a welcome advance, goods of this kind, valued 
at $50,000, having been sent last year to Great 
Britain, Brazil, British Africa. Mexico and else- 
where. Other branches of Canadian manufacture, 
in the export of which there has been an increase 
of late, are books, pamphlets and maps (of which 
the yearly export is $84,000. $71,786 representing 
home production), cotton waste, scrap iron and 
Canadian whiskey — the increasing quantities of 
which sent abroad will, the Times thinks, be a 
cause of sorrow to some good people. Part, at 
least, of this showing is satisfactory. But there are 
fields of enterprise as yet unworked which, if turned 
to account, would add greatly to this trade. If we 
would obtain the full advantage of our manufactur- 
ing progress, we must make the country, its re- 
sources and industries better known abroad, and 
that end can be attained in no better way than that 
to which we called attention in a recent issue. 

It is some satisfaction to know that the latest 
estimate from Johnstown, while it still leaves the 
result terribly serious, greatly reduces the fatality 
of the Conemaugh disaster. From five to seven 
thousand is now stated as the probable loss of life. 
A few days ago it was thought to go as high as 
twelve to fifteen thousand. Doubtless the extreme 
figure of the lower estimate will yet be considerably 
cut down and the first statement of the destruction 
of life, from four to seven or eight thousand, be 
justified. This was the claim ot the Assoetatet.1 
Press correspondent the day after the calamity. 
But, notwithstanding the reduction, the catastrophe 
is one of the most heartrending, both in sweeping 
destruction of human life ami in the pirifulness of 
the melancholy details, that the public on this con 
tinent has ever been asked to contemplate. 

- * ■ 

COLONIZATION. 

The last Report of the Commissioner of Agiicul 
lure for this province contains some interesting 
particulars regarding the settlement of newlv opened 
districts, Attention is directed more especial!) to 
the valleys of the Ottawa and St. Maurice ami to 
the Temiscamingue region. Token together, these 
three districts embrace the vast stretch of eountn 
ihat lies between the Saguena) and the Ottawa, 

between the seliled portions of the Ottawa and St, 
I, awrenee counties and the Height of band, for 
many years the work of colonization in this new 
northhtnd was carried on in ihe face of ver\ real 
obstacles- the chief of which was the lack Ol 
means of inter -communication. The railway move 
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ment has wrought a surprising change for the better* 
audi no money economically expended for thai pur- 
pose can be regarded as spent, fruitlessly, The 

story of the 1 ake St. John Railway, which (overs a 
number of years, lias made the public aware of 

some of the difficulties with which the pioneers to 

whom it is so welcome had so long to struggle. 
We have already placed before <>ur readers, both 
in illustration and letterpress, some of the features 
of the fertile territory around that fine body of 
water, the advantages of which a thriving popula- 
tion has for years been engaged in developing. 
The Commissioner points out that on the eastern 
side of the lake there is a considerable quantity of 
level land of excellent quality, and recommends 
further efforts for its occapation by settlers of the 
right stamp. So far those who migrated north- 
wards have been the very pick of our forming popu- 
lation, and their success bears evidence to the 
moral characteristics which they brought to their 
chosen task. The Lake St. John country is the 
special reserve of the city of Quebec — which de- 
serves credit for having contributed to the railway — 
as the St. Maurice Valley pertains to Three Rivers. 
The Three Rivers railway will give a needed 
impetus to colonization in this back country, the 
colonists of which will one day be in communication 
with the settlements on the Rouge and Temis- 
camingue. 

Whoever would know what are the extent and 
character of this our great provincial reserve should 
study it on a good map, such as that of the Crown 
Lands Department, issued some years ago. We 
are glad to learn that the Government has in hand 
the preparation of another and still larger one, 
which will have the benefit of the additional in- 
formation of the last ten years. Those who have 
not either personally visited it or read or heard the 
accounts of persons who have had such experience 
hardly realize the importance of this region, which, 
though almost at our doors, has, till lately, been 
virtually a terra incognita to the bulk of our people. 
A glance at the map will, however, show what 
proportion it bears to the inhabited part of the 
province. To the northeast of it, again, lies that 
portion of Labrador which is under Quebec's juris 
diction and to which reference was made in a recent 
number of this journal. The Temiscamingue 
colony has been the theme of some valuable mono- 
graphs, such as "Le Nord," by Mr. Recorder De 
Montigny, and it has also attracted the attention of 
strangers like Mr. Rameau and others, deeply in 
terested in our progress. 1 1 is said that from forty 
to fifty parishes can lie established within its limits, 
in a tract of wondrous fertility, and easily made 
accessible by rail or steamer. The Ottawa country 
includes the valleys of the Ottawa proper, the 
Rouge, the Licvre and the C.atiiUMii, and is a vasl 
held for colonization for the Montreal and Ottawa 
districts. Mr. |i. Suit.: Ii as Written some pleasant 
and instructive essays on the course of early settle- 
ment along the great river, and Mr. Arthur Huies 
lias just embodied the results of a special lour 
made last summer in a volume which will take 
rank with his previous work. " Le Saguenay." 

Besides these three, or rather four, immense 
tracts north of t| H . St. Lawrence, the Report directs 
attention to the Cuspc peninsula- the resources of 
Which were illustrated a couple of years ago by 
Mf, Ltngelier, the Valley of the Melapedia, the 

Wey of the Chaudiere, and, last not least, the 

I'-astern Townships, It will be seen by the mere 
mention of these several regions that the I'rovlm e 



<>f Quebec has still abundance of good land for all 
its sons. While it is of importance that all our 
great. Northwest should be peopled with as little 
delay as possible, it is also well to know that lor 
those who prefer to remain in the older portion of 
Canada, there is enough and to spare of land well 
fitted for colonization. 



A HINT FROM OVER-SEA. 

In the last number of Night and Day, Dr. 
Bamardo's periodical, we have an interesting sketch 
of a certain Horace, who, having been taken off 
the streets of the metropolis and placed under civil- 
izing influences, was finally entered on the " Canada 
list," at his own request. He was accepted, and in 
due time formed one of the summer party of youth- 
ful adventurers that came to Canada in 1886. He 
found a good situation with a farmer, with whom he 
ingratiated himself, and, being steady and indus- 
trious, made his way to a position. His conduct 
was so good as to merit the bronze medal the doc- 
tor gives to deserving boys. His letters to his old 
benefactor show his gratitude, his eagerness to 
succeed, his satisfaction at the change in his destiny- 
due to his timely rescue. We have a picture of 
him, first as he appeared on the streets, ragged and 
forlorn : then another picture of him holding a horse 
on the Manitoba farm where he is employed. 
•' Thus," writes the narrator, " to Horace, as to 
hundreds more, have our Homes been enabled, 
under Clod, to hold open the door to a golden 
future of respectability and usefulness." 

Now. while rejoicing that such good work is 
being accomplished with these waifs and strays of 
the old country, and without the least desire to see 
the number of such triumphs decrease, it seems to 
us that Canadian philanthropists, who have for 
years been reading these glowing accounts of the 
prosperity of English boys, saved from poverty 
and, perhaps, crime, by timely help, might profit- 
ably take the hint and apply it to the advantage of 
our own waifs and strays. There is room in our 
vast domain for thousands of boys. Why should 
not the deserted offspring of ne'er-do-weel fathers 
and mothers, or poor orphans, who have been left 
homeless on our streets, be taken tip and provided 
for just in the way that Dr. Barnardo has found so 
fruitful in the ease of English boys? 

Our Government has established experimental 
farms, and we are happy to learn that they are ad- 
mirably fulfilling the purpose for which they were 
founded. But why not set apart farms in some of 
our spare areas in the great Northwest where 
Canadian boys might learn agriculture and be 
taught the art of honest self support? Is it too 
much to expect that our own neglected children 
should be allowed such chances of becoming re- 
putable and useful members of society as Dr. 
Bamftrdo describes and commends in .Xtght and 
Day t Kvery year adds to the number of the bin s 
and girls that wander homeless and aimless through 
the streets of our cities, serving an apprenticeship 
in crime ami destined, many of them, to find their 
wav to our prisons and penitentiaries. Would it 

not be cheaper, in the end, to organise some sys- 
tem of effective rescue ami industrial training, 
which would transform the hapless victims of 
parental or social misdoing into respectable and 
law-abiding citizens ? If Canada is so well adapted 
10 the discharge of that service for the waifs and 
strays of England, it is certainly the duty of our 
authorities to dispense some of its advantages in 

that respect n» tin- sons and daughters of the soil. 



THOMAS CHANDLER HALIBURTON. 

During the last few years there has been a re- 
markable display of literary activity in our Maritime 
Provinces. In proportion to the mirnber of the 
population, more good writing has been published 
from there recently than in Ontario. Of the Can- 
adian work that appears in the great American 
magazines, much the greater part IS written by our 
eastern friends, Charles G. D. Roberts. Elizabeth 
Gostwycke Roberts, Bliss Carman and W. W, 
Campbell. Professor Alexander's recent book on 
Browning is meeting with general praise, and now 
Mr. F. Blake Crofton comes before the public with 
a thoughtful and comprehensive essay on "Hali- 
burton : the Man and the Writer." 

This book is the initial number of a series on 
Canadian writers about to be published by the 
Haliburton Club of King's College. Windsor. N.S.. 
of which Professor Roberts is the president. It is 
fitting that the first book published bv the club 
should treat of Haliburton. who was not onlv the 
most distinguished son of King's College, but was, 
in his time, by far the most important figure in 
Canadian letters. 

Mr. Crofton has done his work well. It was no 
slight task to draw a just picture of a man of such 
original and versatile character without praising 
mere trivialities on the one hand, or condemning 
harmless personal peculiarities on the other. Our 
critic has fully recognized the individuality of his 
author, and with an equal hand has, pointed out his 
excellencies and his weaknesses. 

If this book turns the attention of Canadians to 
Haliburton's writings, it will serve a commendable 
puqxtse. But few of our people know of Haliburton 
at all. and of these the greater number think of him 
in no higher sense than as a rather rough humorist 
of the Orpheus C. Kerr order. Careful readers, 
know him to be a practical philosopher, a far- 
sighted patriot, and a keen observer and critic of 
human nature and action. He had the courage to 
oppose many of the popular opinions of bis day 
and the ability to maintain his position by convinc- 
ing arguments. 

Mr. Crofton describes Haliburton as "an epicur- 
ean philosopher, modified a little, for the better bv 
Christianity, and for the worse by practical politics," 
The author sj>eaks of himself as being " in religion 
a churchman and in politics a Conservative, as is 
almost every gentleman in these colonies." This 
statement and his declarations against responsible 
government in the colonies show the limitations of 
the man. But the broadness of his view in another 
direction, and the strong bearing of his opinions on 
present politics are shown in his forcible pleas for 
Imperial federation. The following passages from 
"The Attache" and "Wise Saws" are worthy of 
remark : 

li The very word dependencies shows the state of the 
colonies. If they are retained they should be incorporated 
with Great Britain. Now that steam has united the two 
continents of Europe and America in such a manner that 
you can travel from Nova Scotia to England is: as short a 
time as it once required to go from LHihlin to London, I 

"vecotleet that the 
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distance Irom New Or 
greater than from Ha 
England ami her colonies, but they should be integral parts 
of one great whole — all counties of Great Britain. There 
should In- no taxes on colonial produce, and she colonies 
should not lie allowed to tax British manutactures. All 
should pass free, as from one town to another in England ; 
the whole of it one vast home market, from Hong Kong to 
Liverpool," 

Though frequently indifferent and even positively 
careless as to literary form and style. Haliburton 
showed himself capable of the best work. In the 
high realms of literature may be ranked many de- 
scriptive and narrative passages from his U«»kv 
It is sufficient to mention the description of the 
Di.ke of Kent's ruined lodge and " The 1 >av on the 
Lake," 

Though so little known here, the extent of 
Haliburton's reputation abroad may be judged from 
the fad that three of his works have been recently 
republished by one London house (Routledge \ 
Son) ami six by another (Hurst & blacken). Some 
new editions haw also Ixvn issued in the United 
Slates. This is one kind of evidence thai those 
books are worthy of wider reading among Canadians. 
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LT.-COL. LORD AYI.MER, THE LATH STAFF SERGEANT G. WAI.ICK, B, Battery, 

of the 54th Richmond Battalion, Canadian Militia. Killed at thk St. Sai vki r Kirk, Quehec. 

From a photo, by Presby & Elauchard, Sherbrooke, P.Q. From a photo, by Jones, Quebec. 
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A Vknktiak Beauty. -These are doubtless, many types 
ol beantv. even of Italian beauty. As to the rfjjmhcam* of 
the terra beanty itself, indeed/ there is still a variety of 
opinions, notwithstanding all that has been written on the 
subject. While some will find beauty in almost every 
human face, there are some so fastidious that they deny it to 
the vast bulk of mankind. Nevertheless, there is something 
which trained and untrained in assthetic judgment recognize 
as beamv and of this beauty there are many types. Here 
we have" one of them— a type of female loveliness. The 
form of face, the features, especially the eyes, the rich 
wealth of hair, and the hints of a comely figure constitute 
a well endowed physique. The expression may he inter- 
preted variously, though the artist has .drained from giving 
aav intensity to it. Perhaps thai is its charm. It is one of 
those portraits about which a great deal may he said and 
yet the critic who says least will err least It is, however, 
a picture to find pleasure in, and we hope (for this is the 
chief point just now) that it will add to the satisfaction of our 
readers. 

Lit: i t. COL. Lord AYLMEK.— Lieut. -Col. the Right Hon. 
Udolphrss Lord Ayimer is the representative of an old and 
illustrious line. By sea and by land the Aylmers have held 
their own when 

**Grim-visage<l war" 
loomed up. as the medals and decorations now in the hands 
of the present baron will testify. The title of Ayimer in the 
peerage of Ireland dates back to 171S, but the family also 
claims title to the ancient bat dormant earldom of Cornwall. 
His Lordship is also a Iraronet. The baronetcy of Ayimer 
dates lack 10 1621. The Ayimer family settled in this 
country when their relative, Lord Ayimer. was Governor- 
General of Canada. Lose! Ayimer is lieutenant-colonel of 
the :54th Richmond Battalion, having held command of the 
regiment since its organization in 186S. His eldest son, and 
heir to the title, is Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Matthew Ayimer 
(late "th Royal Fusiliers), at present Brigade Major of No. 
I Military District. His second son, Major the Hon. Henry 
Ayimer "(late R. M. Artillery), commands the Richmond 
Field Battery. 

Stai-t-Ser<;eaxt Walick. — The sad story of the heroic 
death of Major Short at the St. Sauveur fire, Quebec, and 
of thai of Staff- Sergeant Walick at the Marine Hospital, 
from injuries received on that occasion, has already been 
told in our issue of June 1. In the present number we give 
Sergeant Walick's portrait. The deceased soldier was a 
native of Guelph., Ont. Having enlisted in B Battery of the 
Regiment of Canadian Artillery, he served with his corps in 
the Northwest rebellion of 18S5, having then the rank of 
bombardier. By his bravery in the held and his general 
good conduct, he rose successively to the position of cor- 
poral, sergeant and staff-sergeant, and was also appointed 
riding master to B Battery. His soldierly qualities and 
genial disposition procured him the respect of his officer.-,, 
the goodwill of his comrades and gained him many friends, 
as well civilian as military. His early and melancholy 
death was deplored by the whole community of Quebec, 
where he was well known and highly esteemed, and aroused 
mingled admiration and sorrow through the entire Dominion. 

Presentation of Colours to the 54'iH Richmond 
BAt tamos.- The Queen's Birthday was quite a gala time 
for Richmond, the chief attraction being the presentation of 
colours to the 54th Battalion by the ladies of Richmond and 
Drummond counties. The Richmond Field Battery, under 
the Hon. Major Ayimer, and the 53rd Sherbrooke Battalion 
turned out to do honour to the occasion. The 53rd, under 
CeL Feiton, were received at the G.T.R. Station by the 
54th with a salute, when all marched gaily through the 
town to the Agricultural Society's grounds, close to Rich- 
mond College, 'ibe troops having l*en drawn up in a 
»juare, the ceremony of presenting the colours commenced 
shortly Wore noon. Prayer having been offered up and 
the colours consecrated by the Rev. Mr. Hepburn, Mrs. H, 
jfephson Gawrie (with whom were Mrs. Brown, the Hon. 
Mr*. Aylmet, Mrs. iilaekwell and the Hon. Miss Ayimer), 
proceeded to read the address. This amiable and accom- 
plished lady was eminently well suited to the task, as her 
well-chosen and spirited words testified ; and, as her father, 
husband aiid many other relatives, have served and are 
serving the Queen all over the world, the colours could not 
have been delivered over by more fitting hands. After they 
had been received by the colour party, Lieut.-Col. Lord 
Ayimer returned thank* o» behalf of myself, officers and 
men of the 54th in feeling terms, speaking of hi* long con- 
nection with th* battalion. As his Lordship spoke of a 
long line of noble ancestors who had served Queen and 
country, fer mare, per krram, and whose arms were em- 
blazoned on the colour*, he said he felt satisfied that in 
accepting them in the name of the 54th, the battalion would 
never in any way do discredit to them. As if in response, 
the Mk, which had hong idly on the staff, now fluttered 
gaily out in the breeze, displaying the "Cornish choughs" 
of tfce Aylmers, with their motto, "Steady." At noon a 
Jen de pit was fired by tlx; Richmond Field Battery, the 
53rd and the 54th ; and, after » march past, the officers and 
men were all entertained at dinner, the good tilings being 
provided by the Ladies' Guild of St, Ann's Church, Jn the 
evening sport* were held on the college grounds, the 



"events" being well contested. The military fug-of-War 
rivaled most excitement, eight teams competing. After 
some hard pulling No. 6 Company 54th Battalion (Captain 
Blaekwell) came out victorious. A wry successful concert 
in the Tow n Hall finished up the day. The colours of the 
Mth Richmond Battalion, which were supplied through 
Messrs. lohn Martin and Company, of St. Paul street, are 
extremely rich and handsome. The regimental colours 
bears the* arms of the Avlmer family: "A Meld argent, 
bearing a cross sable, with the number of the battalion (54) 
in the' centre, between four Cornish choughs proper; stir- 
mounted by a ducal coronet, or, and chough rising proper. 
Motto: "Steady." The whole surmounted by • wreath Of 
maple leaves, with beaver, 

The Reviewing Staff on Fletcher's Field. Un- 
fortunately the Queen's Birthday did not bring Queen's 
weather, and consequently our artist was at a disadvantage, 
most of the photographs being taken under unfavorable eti - 
cumstances, some of them, while it was actually raining. 
He persevered, however, and our readers have views of 
the principal features of the review. The figures on this 
engraving will be easily recognized. Shortly after n 
o'clock on the morning" of the 24th nil. Sir Adolphe 
Caron, Minister of Militia, and Lieut. -General Middleton 
rode on the field, attended by Captain Wise, A.D.C., and in 
an open carriage were Lady Caron and Lady Middleton. 
They were received on arriving at the grounds by a brilliant 
staft, including Lieut.-Col. Houghton, D.A.G., fifth Military 
District ; Lieut.-Col. Mattice, brigade major ; Major Roy, 
brigade major : Lieut.-Col. Macpherson, director of stores, 
Ottawa ; Lieut.-Col. Hughes, Major Atkinson and Capt. 
Clapham. Amongst those on the grounds was Captain 
Douglas, R.N.R. * Immediately on arriving on the grounds 
the various corps handed their parade state to the brigade 
majors, and the various corps were found to be as follows : 

Stall 1= 

Officers. Men. Horses. 

Cavalry 2 ■■•) s l 

Montreal Field Battery 6 58 38 

Montreal Garrison Artillery 17 242 5 

Montreal Engineers 2 70 

B. Co. I.S.C.. St. John 4 75 

Governor-General's Foot Guards 21 285 5 

Prince of Wales' Kifies 20 190 3 

Queen's Own Rifles — 25 445 5 

\ ictoria Kilk-s 22 259 5 

Royal Scots 21 25S 5 

Sixth Fusiliers 16 256 .; 

Mount Royal Rifles 25 3'8 5 

Total 203 2,473 IlS 

The following are the names of the officers commanding 
the various corps: Tr"op of Cavalry, Captain McArthur ; 
Field Battery, Captain John S. Hall ; Garrison Artillery, 
Lieut.-Col. Turnbull ; Engineers, Lieut.-Col. Kennedy ; 
I. S. C, St. Johns, P.Q., Lieut.-Col. D'Orsonnens ; Gover- 
nor-General's Foot Guards, Lieut.-Col. Tilton ; Prince of 
Wales Rifles, Lieut.-Col. Butler: Queen's Own Rifles, 
Major Delamere ; Victoria Rifles, Major Radiger ; Fifth 
Royal Scots, Major H. H. Lyman ; Sixth Fusiliers, Lieut.- 
Col. Massey ; Sixty-fifth Mount Royal Rifles, Lieut.-Col. 
Dugas ; St. Mary's College Corps, Captain Pierre Trudel. 
The Montreal Regiment of Cavalry was organized on the 
14th of November, 1879, and placed in command of Col. 
James ISarr, who had seen service during the Fenian raid. 
Captain Colin McArthur, who had command on the Queen's 
Birthday, has a cavalry certificate and was gazetted May 
16th, 1879. The Field Battery, which was in command of 
Capt. John S. Hall, M.P.P., was organized as long ago as 
November, 1855." Some of its officers (as the veteran 
Surgeon-Major Fenwick) took part in the Fenian raid. 
The Montreal Garrison Artillery was organized in Novem- 
ber, 18^6. Lieut.-Col. Turnbull, who commanded, has ft 
Royal School of Artillery certificate of the first class, and 
took part in the repulsion of the Fenians. The Corps of 
Engineers was organized in December, 1861, and Lieut. 
Col. Kennedy, who commanded, has been in the service 
since October, 1863. The Governor-General's Foot Guards 
date from June 7, 1872, and is a fine body of men, contain- 
ing a large number of veterans, one of whom, Major H. A. 
Wicksteed, took part in the repression of the rebellion of 
1837-38. The Foot Guards distinguished themselves in the 
Northwest rising of 1885. The Prince of Wales Rifles be- 
gan their organized existence in November, 1859, and have 
done valiant service during the Fenian raids. The Queen's 
Own is one of our most famous regiments, It was among 
the volunteer corps selected to repel the Fenians from the 
Niagara frontier in 1866, 011 which occasion several of its 
members gave their lives for their country. The monument 
to those who fell at Rtdgeway is one of the attractions at 
Toronto, to the public Spirit of whose citizens it docs credit. 
The Queen's Own also served in the Northwest in 18S5, 
where and when the regiment maintained its old reputation. 
The badge and device of the battalion is a maple leaf (in 
silver for officers and bronze for non-commissioned officers 
and men), on which is a scroll, clasped with a buckle and 
bearing the legend, " In pace paratus," encircling the figure 
and surmounted by the Imperial crown. The t ilth Royal 
Scots Fusiliers dates from the year 1873 and is a fine bat- 
talion, 'I he 3rd Battalion, Victoria Hides of 1 anuihi, or 
ganized in January, lV>(a, has the privilege of wearing 
"Kedes Hill" on its ftftg, Many of its veterans hold im 
porta nt positions in Montreal. The bib Itallnlioii, " Fusi 
tiers, " organized in January, 1862, has its share ol veterans, 
such as fir, James Hell, who did duty In the Northwest in 
the Inst Half-breed rising. Its motto is "Vestigia nulla 
re tr or sum," Th* 65th Mount Royal Rifles has a somewhat 
similar motto ; " Numnitim lelroisuiu," lis membership 
comprises a larger number of veterans tlmn perhaps tiny 



other corps in the service. In the Northwest it »•», corn 
manded by Lieut.-Col. Ouimet, M.I', and Kpeakei ol the 
House of Common*, and iii his absence by Lieut, -I olonel 
Hughes, now Chief of Police in this city. II Company, in 
fantry School Corps, St. Johns, Que., whose bearing, under 
the command of Lieut. Col, Count d'Odet d'Orsonnens, was 
universally admired, is our of the permanent corps of Can 
iida's militia, 

THE March-Pas'! AT THE QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY Rkvhcw, 
After the usual three cheers for the Queen, which were 
given right loyally, the division marched past in column. 
The Cavalry, formed into two troops, led the way. Next 
came the Montreal Field Battery, which looked magnificent. 
Then the Gar ison Artillery, all tall, broad-shouldered fel- 
lows, who appeared to advantage in their blue uniform and 
white helmets. Next to them came the F.ngineers, who, 
though small in numbers, looked well in their handsome 
uniform. Next came the Infantry School Corps, 1! com- 
pany. Their marching was simply perfection, and their 
distances well kept. The Governor-General'.- Foot Guards 
followed the regulars. The Royal Scuts looked wet) in 
their kills and white helmets. The second brigade then 
came along, headed by the Sixth fusilier-, the Prince of 
Wales and the Victoria Rifles following. The 65th Mount 
Royal Rifles came along at a swinging pace. The men 
looked well and gave evidence of careful drilling. 'I hen 
came the Queen's Own Rifles, which, outside of the regU 
lars, was undoubtedly the finest corps on the ground.-. 
They were on their mettle, and to all appearances deter- 
mined to make the best show possible. The St. Mary's 
College cadets were roundly cheered as they marched past. 
The first company was composed of very young boys. The 
senior company marched past with the regularity of veterans 
and was well deserving of the liberal praise it received. 
The division then marched past in quarter column, after 
which the brigades formed up and marched forward in re- 
view order, wdth colours Hying and bands playing, the offi- 
cers in front. The general salute was given, and the bands 
played the national anthem, the crowd uncovering as the) 
did so. The Minister of Militia, the Lieutenant-General 
and his staff fell in with the Cavalry and the division then 
inarched off the field, and thus ended the best review that has 
ever taken place in Montreal, not only for the number ol 
men taking part, but also for the excellence of the drill. 

The Queen's Own on St. Helen's Island. - St. 
Helen's Island had a romantic history before it came under 
the British Crown. It was associated with the capitulation 
of Montreal and it has nevei lost the military character 
which it owed, in the first place, to its sentinel position. 
To many a British officer (as Major Duncan so pathetically 
tell us in "Our Garrisons in the West'') it has been a veri- 
table St. Helena an island of exile, exile all the more tor- 
turing from its nearness to the social life of a great city. 
Even in recent years, under a purely civic dispensation, St. 
Helen's the name does honour, more Catholieo, to the lair 
wife of Canada's founder -has preserved its martial flavour, 
being a favorite spot for camping out. That indeed is not 
its only claim on our regard. Nature has befriended it and 
it has many features of interest to the antiquarian, the 
botanist, the geologist, the lovers of aquatics, the lover-, of 
rest and summer calm. These characteristics tend to set Or) 
the gay display of uniforms and the bustle of soldierly ex- 
ercises, and whosoever would enjoy our engravings musl 
think of all these things the beauty ol" the place, its asso 
ciations, its position, its close connection during three ecu 
turies and a half not to go farther back with the life and 
growth of Montreal, of which it is now the Island Park. 
Let our readers also bear in mind that the Queen's Own is 
one of our crack regiments, that young heroes have given it 
a proud place on the pages of our history w riting the re 
cord with their blood, freely shed to save their land from alien 
intrusion. We can imagine we hear that voice winch the 
Laureate has immortalized, singing that " air that is known 
to me"- known to all ages ami climes, for patriotism is one 
1 d the oldest of virtues : 

" A passionate ballad gttlhtul and gay . 

A inartiul sung like a trumpet's call ' 
Singing alone 111 the morning et life, 

In the happy neinin-g el' lite antl ei May, 
Singing of men thai m battle array 

Ready in heart and read, in hand. 
Man ti with banner and luigle and tile, 

Tb the death fe-r their native land." 

The 8tii Rovai Knits un 1111. Plains cm Ahkauam, 

QUEitfSC, Our readers have here a picture ol one of our 

finest volunteer corps on one ol the happiest occasions in its 

military career, lite scene, save fin the surroundings, re 
sciubles some ol those which we have fully described in 
connection with the Queen's Birthday review in Montreal. 



Lord Wol-.ely, who has many friends in Canada, has 

been plying his pen in these piping limes of pence as \ igoi 
otisly as lie once wielded his sword. Fvery one has read 
his article, " Is a Soldier's Life worth l iving.'" in the 

t*'t>rtnig/tt{Vi He does not escape criticism, lie was sharp 
ly rebuked by a portion of the press for bringing party poli 
lie-, into his lecture on << The Military Strength of Fug I and," 

land Tennyson has prefixed the following lines to the life 
of the late Dr. W. G. Ward by his son, which Messrs, Mac 
indlan have just brought out : 

farewell, whose living like I ahull "ei luid 

WhoM Ittilfl and walk were hell of lull 111 l eid 
My friend, il musl unworldly of mankind. 

Mint aenerou* ol all Ultrflmoimuw*, Wttrd I 
How si, ink in matt' ami quart "I mind with mind ! 

How leyal 111 the following M dry 1 aid ! 
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The Rev. J. H. Ratcliflc gave an instructive lecture last 
week before the Literary Society of St. Catharines, Out., 
in connection with the Collegiate Institution of that place, 

Mr. Arthur Bmes has just published a new work entitled 
" L'Olttaouais SupeBeur," which is full of valuable informa- 
tion, and is marked by the author's well known merits of 
style. 

A new edition has been brought out of " Parliamentary 
Government in England," by the late Dr. A. Todd, C.M.C. 
It has been edited and revised by his son, Mr. A. H. Todd, 
of Ottawa. 

Mr. W. Blackburne Harte, from whose paper in the Cos- 
mepolitan we obtained the striking pen portrait of Sir John 
Macdonald which appeared in our issue of the 8th inst., has 
an article on " The drift towards annexation " in the Tune 
Forum, 

A pathetic interest attaches to the latest volume issued by 
Sir Edwin Arnold, author of "The Light of Asia," etc. It 
is entitled "In My Lady's Praise," and is described as 
■' Poems Old and New, Written to the Honour of Fannie, 
Lady Arnold, and now Collected lor her Memory." 

The publishing firm of Walter Scott, 24 Warwick Lane, 
London, is still busy sending forth its cheap and tasteful 
editions of treasures, new and old. Among the latest issues 
are Prof. William Sharp's "American Sonnets" and Mr. 
W. U. Lighthall's "Songs and Poems of the Great Domin- 
ion." 

An English publishing firm has recently received a letter 
the writer of which offered to sell an "autograph communi- 
cation" from a person of eminence for the sum of two 
guineas. The offer was not accepted, the firm questioning 
their correspondent's right to dispose in that way of what 
had been sent to him in kindly confidence. And the firm 
was right. 

At the last session of the Association i'erpetuelle des 
Palmiers, a medal of honour was awarded to M. 1'Abbe 
Laflamme, professor at Laval University, Quebec ; a prize 
to M. Faucher de St. Maurice and another to Mr. Joseph 
Marmette. Silver medals were also decreed to M. le Cure 
A. Oingras, of Ste. Claire, to M. le Chevalier Baillarge, 
and to Dr. N. E. Dionne. 

Montreal, says C. II, Farnham, in Harper's Monthly, is 
said to be the chief book centre of Canada, but the city does 
not possess a public general library, excepting the Frazer 
Institute, just struggling into existence ; the libraries of indi- 
vidual institutions do not cover well any other topics than 
theology and civil law . and the six chief libraries together, of 
both languages, contain only about 100,000 volumes. 



AUSTRALIA. 

Progress, People and Politics, 

IX. 

It has been my object, in those somewhat 
rambling articles about our fellow-subjects in the 
land of flowers and ferns, as Australia might well 
be styled, to give brief sketches of the most salient 
points in their political and material progress. And 
in summing up, it appears to me that the people 
are an impulsive, warm-hearted and energetic race, 
uniting, apparently, many of the Stirling qualities of 
the land they sprang from, with those incidental to 
the warmer climes in which they live, the attributes 
of the Saxon and the Celt, of the Englishman and 
the Yankee, combined in one Thoroughly loyal 
to British institutions and British connection, yet 
headstrong in their political passions, and easily 
thrown into a fever heat of indignation over what- 
we should probably consider a trifle, the future of 
the country presents some cause for anxiety, more 
especially if any event should cause a sundering of 
the ties which now unite the colonies to Great 
Britain. 

Even now the jealousies between the colonies 
often give rise to grave apprehension* and work 
much injury and inconvenience to themselves. If 
the all-powerful arm of Britain were removed, the 
result might be troubles which can now be regarded 
as utterly impossible. There can, however, be 
little doubt that events are gradually drawing tile 
various colonies together, and that the time is not. 
far distant when the last internal custom house will 
be removed ; when railways and telegraphs and a 
central legislature will draw the people closer to- 
gether, and raise upon a sure foundation ol internal 
unity a nation second to none upon the face of the 
globe, and one able to take its place in that galaxy 



ol auxiliary kingdoms to which all true 'British sub- 
jects look as the one solution of the questions which 
now confront the countries of our Empire and the 
nations of the world. 

Unlike the United Slates. Australia lias no vary 
ing nationalities to assimilate, and. unlike the 
mother country, she has 110 section ol her people 
educated into an unreasonable and unreasoning 
hostility to her institutions. 

Of tlie material welfare and progress of the con- 
tinent in the future there need be no fear whatever. 
When we look back at the beginning of the Queen's 
reign, in 1837, and find a population of 143,000, 
land under cultivation amounting to 181,000 acres, 
and sheep numbering 3,500,000, and see that Aus- 
tralia now has a population of 3,500,000, land tinder 
cultivation of over 8,000,000 acres, and possesses 
74,000,000 sheep : when we find that at the former 
date exports were valued at $6,500,000 and are 
now worth $270,000,000 : that imports amounted 
to $10x00,000 and are now worth $320,000,000: 
when, at the former period, we see the revenue 
amounting to $2,145,000 and now footing up to 
$115,000,000, and the shipping tonnage of 283.000 
grown to 1 5,000,000, we must, indeed, realize the 
enormous strides the Australians have taken in 
every branch of material progress. Even of late 
years the wealth of the country seems to have con- 
tinued growing in the same proportion, the deposit- 
in the banks having increased from $320,000,000. 
in 1 88 1 , to $400,000,000 in 1884. Queensland, a 
couple of years ago, experienced a great mining 
boom. Gold and silver, diamonds and tin were all 
suddenly discovered, and induced a considerable 
increase in the investment of British capital, which 
has for many years past been pouring into these 
colonies like water. 

At the same time a rise in the value of copper 
and tin produced a period ot great prosperity in 
New South Wales, while sales have recently been 
made of city property in Melbourne. Victoria, at 
ten and fifteen thousand dollars a foot. What then 
is to be the future of this great continent ? f ven- 
ture to hope and believe that it will be found in the 
words: il a united empire," and that it will be the 
greatest future that could be conceived possible, 
even for so vast a territory and so prosperous a 
people. 

Great Britain and Australasia, Canada and the 
Cape, East Indies and West Indies are all alike, 
bound together by a triple tie and a common in- 
terest. The ties are found in a world-wide com- 
merce, in mutual trade, and a common sovereign. 
The one great and supreme interest of all alike is a 
safe and sure trade, and to obtain that the different 
parts of the Empire must organize some form or 
system of closer union, in order that the efficiency 
and strength of the Imperial naval forces may be 
increased, so that they may lie able to perform not 
only the multifarious duties of protecting the com- 
merce of the Empire, but of preventing the possi- 
bility of attack from hostile nations. 

When that is done, the British Empire will be. 
indeed, an oceanic: commonwealth, unassailable ex- 
cept by sea (with the two exceptions of the (rontier 
of Afghanistan ami of Canada), and with such a 
force upon the oceans of the world as to render a 
consummation so disastrous as war practically im 



The trend of the present age is undeniably in the 
direction of closer trade relations between kindred 
peoples, and every effort is now being made to co- 
courage trade between the various parts of the 
Empire. A conference is being arranged between 
the different self governing colonies to consider the 
question of establishing a system of preferential 
duties, and we may, with considerable hope, look 
forward to the day when Britain will find her best 
market in the great and growing colonies, and they 
in turn will lie able to utilize and supply the great 
demands of the mother country by means of a 
similar system. 

Then, as a result of gradual development, as ,1 
natural consequence of successive conferences held 
in London to consider burning questions, without 
friction and without injury to any of the interests 
concerned, we may expect, to see in the years that 
are at hand, the creation of a Council of the Em 
pile, which shall have control of the main principles 



which underlie the administration of the exterior 
affairs of a vast Empire, 

When that time come-, we shall see the Canadian 
and Australian nations of the future Joining hand* 
across the oceans with the great Mother of Nation-., 
and forming a league of power, of peace and of 
prosperity unequalled in the annals of 'he past 

In conclusion, Australia is a land of mnmsvr 
beauty and tropical luxuriance : a land teeming 
with natural resources and hidden wealth ; a land 
of flowers and fruit ; of minerals and grain : of 
cattle and sheep innumerable ; inhabited by millions 
of prosperous, enterprising, patriotic and intelligent 
people, with a future as great as its past has been 
progressive, and as glorious as the flag which waves 
over its destinies. 

Proud Queen of the Isles '. T4oo fittest, vast, alose, 
A host of vassals, bending found thy throne', 
Like some fair swan that skirm the silver ts.fr, 
Her silken cygnets strew'd on every «Me, 
So floatesl thou, thy Polynesian WrS 
fJLspers'H a remix! thee on thy ocean food, 
White every .surge that doth thy bunom Jar* 
Salutes the " Empress of the Southern Wave," 



Toronto, 



J. Castkj 1- Hopkiss 



THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE BRITISH 
RACE. 

The ultimate relation of the Gallic tribes in the 
time of Ctesar with the British is a fact clearly 
stated in Cassar s Commentaries (Book HLj It 
would be interesting perhaps to our readers to try 
and trace the possible connection ol these Gauls 
with Asia Minor and the East, and to show what 
sympathy should exist to-day between the British 
as a colonizing people in Canada, and the Breach- 
Canadians who dwell in our midst : and. although 
1400 years at least have passed away since the two 
were united together as one race, we hope that the 
time mav not be far distant when the Gallic tie 
will again Income sufficiently apparent as to. at any 
rate, excite an interest in the enquiry as to origin, 
to such an extent as to, if possible, unite the sev- 
ered portion once more to its parent stock. Our 
object at present being only to tentatively pat tor- 
ward our views, we will not unnecessarily give the 
original matter in detail, for fear of tediously length- 
ening out what just now is better kept in the ethno- 
logist's reserve. 

Those who are acquainted with s»ei atlases as 
Cellarius', for example, mil find ample proof from 
ethnographical research in tracing Sack the tames 
Caledonia, I hernia, Pktoaes, Ebor, Brititaa. Dam 
nonia. Albion, etc., etc. Every one ot these names, 
in their original occurring from Britain, right across 
Gaul. Spain, Italy. Greece. Asia Minor and to the 
region between die Caspian and the Black Sea to 
the south. We take the three names of races 
which included the whole of the British tribes at 
the time of the landing of C;tasar— Cymry. Bry- 
thon and Lkegyr. We trace these to the west 
coast of the Black Sea, and including the Cim- 
merian Sea itself in the name Brito-lag*. Another 
most interesting research may be touched upon, 
and this has been said to be at present the only true 
guide to ethnology, that is the system of numismatics. 



The coins known to have existed in 



fie.se seee 



ml 



localities at the time of their pas»§e through those 
regions have followed the nice in their .svmtwlk 
character. Thus, from Asia Minor and Syria, we 
trace the TriiitHi of the British half-penny, the 
Trinkrui,, or three-legged man. on the modern com 
of the Isle of Man, the Shm Gsasa or two-spears 
of the Fingal warriors, and the horse (or i\ r as»s,l 
Again as to philology we learn that the ancient Cel- 
tic is clearly a language that was derived from no 
Kuroiwan tongue ; last, rather the » outran . tbe- 
Kuropean derives many of us roots from the Celtic, 
and that the Celtic claims the same relationship to 
the Hebrew on the one side as the Sanscrit does on 
the other. We do no! wish to stars an argument 
Upon the priority of either of these two latter, a! 
though it may be admitted that the Sanscrit ti very 
ancient. We merely say that Hebrew i> j itor to 
the Celtic, but that the Celtic is mainly derived 
ami that immediately , we believe, from tins language, 
sail it hnne, Aramaic, Syriac or Hebrew, ^ 

h.G.A.h. 
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A Country Wedding. 

By Yester. 

"Come with me, girls," she said, mysteriously. 
We followed, wondering what was ruining now. as 
she led the way to the from of the house, and 
there on the verandah, before the hall door, with 
no softer pillow than the door-mat, lay the bride- 
groom, fast asleep. The morning sun was shitting 
warm upon him. and the faithful Tim was stretched 
at his side. He had begun to smoke, for a half 
smoked cigarette hail fallen from his mouth. 

Aunt woke him with tears in her eyes, and we 
asked him to explain Ins conduct. It seems that 
he could not sleep after the pillow fight, and SO 
went for a walk with Tom to get Annie's daisies as 
soon as the sun began to rise ; after which he sat 
and smoked on the verandah, when sleep at last 
overtook him. Tom. he thought, had gone for a 
swim. 

He would not hear of resting again, so we took 
him to the breakfast-room and fed him on rolls and 
coffee and strawberries and cream, and lionized him 
to the utmost of our ability. 

At length all the breakfasts were over, and the 
toilets made, and the time actually arrived when we 
were to go to the church. Annie had taken her 
breakfast in her room, and Arthur and Tom had 
gone before to the church. Annie looked her very 
best in her soft white summer dress, with quantities 
of daisies and a very becoming white bonnet. She 
had begged to be let off wearing a veil, as it made 
her nervous ; so there was not much difference be- 
tween her and her bridesmaids, except that our 
dresses are plainer and we wore hats instead of 
lionnets. Little Elsie looked lovely. She had a 
face like a peach, lit up by a pair of beautiful dark 
eyes. Her rich brown hair was "put up" in 
honour of the occasion, and, though it gave her a 
too grown-up appearance, was exceedingly becom- 
ing, and she looked as charming as only a country 
maiden of sixteen can look. ' She arid little Dick 
were the handsomest of the party. The latter 
spoilt boy insisted in driving with the bride and her 
father, so we expected that Annie would l>e given 
away by her two male relatives. 

As we left the house nothing happened to dis- 
turb our peace of mind but the howls of poor Tom, 
who had been locked in his prison again after his 
morning walk. 

We reached the church, and soon the solemn 
beautiful words of the marriage service quieted our 
ruffled spirits. The bride was ail she ought to be, 
and made her responses in a firm, sweet voice, and 
Arthur looked handsomer than I had ever seen him, 
in spite of his strange vigil. The little church was 
filled with the country people of the neighborhood, 
and had a very bright, cheerful appearance, with 
the sun streaming it} through the open windows, 
through which also a gentle breeze came, laden 
with the matchless scent of the woods and clover 
fields. 

It had been the wish of the friendly neighbours 
to decorate the church for the occasion, but Mr. 
Radford had disapproved of it, so nothing had been 
put up but a very pretty arch at the gale outside. 
The children of the -Sunday -school, in which Annie 
had l>een a teacher, were provided with flowers to 
throw- before her as she walked down the path. 

Instead of the homily in the prayer book Mr. 
Radford spoke a few well chosen and more suitable 
words from a text taken from the Psalms. 

The last word in the homily is "amazement," and 
as lar as that one word goes, it would have been 
more appropriate than the sermon, for just as Mr. 
Radford was drawing to a close there was a rush 
and a scamper, and Tim dashed up the aisle and 
crouched at Arthur's fret. He seemed to feel the 
solemnity of the occasion, for, once in the church, 
he looked rather ashamed of himself, and made no 
sound, except the nervous whacking of his tail 
against the floor. The Other best man spoilt, things 
a little by saying, in an audible trhupei ; " Down, 
sir, down':" And that m/ant larthle, Dick, who 
had held his father's band during the ceremony, 
released himself and roiled over the animal with a, 
little chuckle. 



W hen the nunc was made toward- tin.' vestry, 
Tim's spirits revived, and he bounded and jumped, 
fawning upon the happy pair in a most riotous 
manner all the way down the aisle. Afterwards, in 
the open air, he relieved Ids feelings by a series of 
short barks, and rather Spoilt the effect of" the 
children's flowers by catching them on his back or 
in his mouth. It seems he had forced a. board out 
from his prison wail and squeezed through, and so 
joined the wedding party. 

The breakfast seemed to pass oil' nicely, and no 
further attempt was made to banish Tim, so he lay 
by Arthur's chair. Annie's famous jelly was a 
failure and would not come out of the moulds pro- 
perly, and my ice cream was in a liquid state ; but 
there were other things to eat, and as far as appe- 
tite went none of us were deficient. 

The only interruption we had during the import- 
ant meal was caused by the turkeys, at whose 
ominous pipings Belle and I exchanged anxious 
glances some minutes before their owner heard 
them. We hoped he might be too much occupied 
with his duties as host to notice them, but our 
hopes were vain, for he suddenly let fall his carving 
knife and fork, although Mrs. Cumberland was 
waiting for a helping of tongue, and started up. 
" Dash those turkeys !" he exclaimed, " they're in 
the peas. Excuse me !" and he shot through the 
door into the garden, where we heard him loudly 
scolding John for leaving the gate open. 

Towards the end of the meal Mr. Radford got 
up and managed to say a few polite things about 
the young couple, to which Arthur replied grace- 
ful^ enough. I don't know how it came about in 
my nervousness, but m a few minutes Tom was on 
his feet and began, in his cracked voice : 

" It's rather hard on a fellow to have to say civil 
things about his sisters (laughter) just because they 
are bridesmaids, but there is another bridesmaid 
that I can say something about," and he cast a 
benign look of approval on Elsie. " In all the fuss 
we've been having (titter from the Englishmen) 
Elsie is the only one who has kept her temper as a 
lady ought to." Elsie blushed and everyone else 
laughed merrily. " It was all very fine for some 
people to say things wouldn't go nicely, but I always 
said — if Mr. Radford did his part well, it didn't 
much matter about the rest of us, as long as we 
kept cool and good tempered. I'm sure Mr. Rad- 
ford has done things up so nicely for our cousins, 
and — and — there's nothing to be regretted." " Hear, 
hear ! " interrupted uncle, who was enjoying the 
result of his joke immensely. " I forgot to men- 
tion," continued Tom in an official tone, " in speak- 
ing of good temper (laughter) that I think Tun- " 

Here the table was suddenly jerked up so as to 
shake the glass and china, and our female nerves, 
and Tim bounded out and fawned upon the orator. 
" Now, quiet, sir," said Tom, putting his arm round 
the dog and holding him in a standing position, 
while the creature tried to lick his face. " I was 
going to say that I think Tim here was as good 
tempered as the best of us, and I'm sure 1 wish he'd 
been the best man instead of me, for he would have 
made a much better one, as he's not half so shy." 

As soon as Tom sat down, amid roars of laughter, 
I forgave him from the bottom of my heart for talk- 
ing such rubbish, as I saw from everybody's read) 
enjoyment that the pain of Annie's departure would 
be lessened in the excitement. Mrs. Cumberland, 

especially, was delighted with the very raw, well- 
meaning boy, and while Annie was preparing lor 
her drive to the station tried to get him to promise 
to spend his next bank holidays with her in New 
York. 

John drove the happy pair, accompanied by Tim, 
to the train, the carriage filled with rice ami old 
dippers. 

V. 

Arthur and Annie were to have the use ol" our 
Quebec house, while they got their necessary pro 
visions for camping out. and Aunt Sue, Belle, Tom 
and I remained two days longer at Springfield to 
help the Dciihams to gel. settled again and < heer 
them after the separation. 

Uncle seemed to forget his promised revenge on 
Tom and was in high good humour, now all was 
over, though he still seemed to consider it was all a 
fuss about nothing, 



" I think our plan was the best, after all, Kale," 
he said to aunt, as we were all sitting on flu- veran- 
dah the evening of the wedding day. 

" What was that?" asked I, wondering why Aunt 
Kate blushed so and Aunt Sue looked so n< rvous. 

"We ran away !" laughed he, not. heeding Aunt 
Sue's awful look of warning, and the presence of 
Elsie and the younger children. 

Elsie perched herself on his knee, crying " Oh, 
daddy, tell us all about it." 

Aunt Kate looked ready to sink into the earth, 
and Aunt Sue came to the rescue. 

"Why do you talk such nonsense, Harry?" she 
said. " Elsie would believe any of your romances," 

"Dear me! She can believe it. It was the 
wisest thing I. ever did in my life." 

" It must have happened just about the time 
when you were young, Aunt Sue," said Belle, mis- 
chievously. 

" I'm sure," continued the reckless man, " if Elsie- 
can find as nice a fellow to run away with as her 
mother did, she's welcome to go." 

Here Tom with a sagacity beyond his years, or 
at any rate out of keeping with his usual conduct, 
came to the rescue by introducing another subject 
His silence during the conversation, so painful to his 
beloved Aunt Kate had surprised me. till I saw that 
he noticed her distress, and 1 was delighted to see 
that this unformed lad was not without sense and 
feeling. 

'- Uncle, did you hear about Belle's new beau, in 
Quebec?" he asked; " brother of a fellow I used 
to lick like anything when I went to school." 

Uncle was always ready to listen to Tom's ac - 
counts of his deeds of valour, so the two chatted 
away while we got up a game of tennis. 

As we left the verandah uncle was saying ; " Now 
you'll have to lick the elder brother, Tom. for I 
thought Belle seemed to hit it off nicely with young 
Ingram " (one of the English guests at the wedding! 
" and he's just the man for her." 

Tom remarked that he seemed to be "a good 
solid chap," and we heard no more. 

Mrs. Cumberland was still at Springfield when 
we came away. She seemed so pleased with the 
country and her hospitable host and hostess that 
she readily accepted the invitation to remain till 
Mrs. Weston returned to Montreal to welcome 
Annie and Arthur home. 

A day or two after we got home to Quebec we 
received a piece of birch bark witli a one cent 
Stamp Ofl it, on which was written a pencil scrawl 
from Arthur. " Expect us on the tourteenth." 
That was all ; there was no word of explanation a- 
to their change of plaits, tor they were to have 
stayed a fortnight. 

We thought it only polite for l orn to go and 
meet them, so he went down to the Palais Station 
in time to see the evening train come in from Lake 
St. John. He told us afterwards how he was re 
ceived by our guests, ami vowed he would nev er go 
to welcome another new l\ -married pair ; and in 
deed their appearance was enough to frighten any 
body. Their tares were swollen and disfigured 
almost beyond recognition ; the skin hail peeled 
from their noses, which were a painfully brilliant 
red, and their clothes smelt strongly of balsam and 
smoke. But we took them in and wvic kind to 
them, for, having had some experience of the have* 
which flies, mosquitoes and a bright summer sun 
can work, we put a charitable construction on their 
dilapidated appearance. Tint was quite himself, 
though, ami, as usual, a model ol good humour. 

Tom's polit ■ attention ingoing 10 meet them was 
not appreciated, as I said before, for w hen he went 
into the crowded c ar and greeted them cheeii'ullv 
at the top of his pec uliar voice with 

"Hullo: so you're turned up before the nine. 
What an object you are, old fellow I You look as 
if you'd been on the spree. What have you got 
your veil down for, Annie,' Why, Tim, you're the 
only one who has a smile for a fellow," the on!) 
answer he got was a growl from Arthur. 

" Why in the world did you come 10 meet us? 
You're making all those folks stare," 

For there was a gay picnic party on board from 
l,ake St, Joseph, and some Americans who had 
looked rather curiously at the sensitive couple. So 
poor Tom complained that they had scolded him 
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all the way home, and he was tired of everything 
connected with weddings and honeymoons. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Weston had soon tired of 
the monotony and mosquitoes at Lake Edward, and 
when Arthur had an offer from some American Ken 
tlemen whom he met tip there, who were "doing" 
the Laurentian Lakes, to buy his portable tent and 
utensils, he had gladly closed with them, and 
brought his wife to more civilized regions as soon 
as possible," _ 

They remained in hiding with us for a week, and 
he treated their bites with vaseline and cold cream, 
and they looked quite presentable when they went 
off by the Montreal boat, and were in excellent 
spirits. 

Annie now writes that Arthur is going to take 
her to New York in October to visit his sister, and 
she adds that Mrs. Cumberland insists that Tom is 
to be there at the same time and is going to send 
him a pressing invitation. 

The End. 

ROSA BONHEUR AT HOME. 




In a recent number of the Dominion Illus- 
trated we gave our readers a specimen of Rosa 
Bonheur's work. We now present them with a 
pen-picture of the lady herself. It is from the chapter 
on " Lady Artists " in " My Autobiography and 
Reminiscences," by W. P. Frith. R.A. 

In 1863, writes Mr. Frith, the great Exhibition 
was held in Paris, in which the English school of 
painting was worthily represented, and as worthily 
acknowledged by the French. I went to Paris, 
accompanied by Millais, as I have noted elsewhere. 
Our friend Gambart was the first to introduce the 
works of Rosa Bonheur to the English collectors. 
The famous "Horse Fair" passed through his 
hands, together with very many others, some of 
which still remain with him in his marble palace at 
Nice. Above and beyond all the eminent French 
artists to whom Gambart introduced us, we were 
most anxious to make the acquaintance of Made- 
moiselle Rosa Bonheur. Our desire was no sooner 
made known to that lady than it was gratified, for 
we received an invitation to luncheon with her at 
her chateau in the Forest of Fontainebleau. See 
us, then, arrive at the station, where a carriage 
waits, tne coachman appearing to be a French 
abbe. The driver wore a black broad-brimmed 
hat and black cloak, and had long white hair, with 
a cheery, rosy face. 

"But that red ribbon?" said I to Gambart. " Do 
priests wear the Legion of Honour?" 

"Priest!" replied Gambart; "what priest? 
That is Mademoiselle Bonheur. She is one of the 
very few ladies in France who are decorees. You 
can speak French ; get on the box beside her." 

Then, chatting delightfully, we were driven to 
the chateau, in ancient times one of the forest 
keepers' lodges, castellated and picturesque to the 
last degree; date, about Louis XIII. There lives 
the great painter with a lady companion ; and 
others in the form of boars, lions and deer, who 
serve as models. The artist had little or nothing 
to show us of her own work. Her health had not 
been good of late; besides, when her "work is 
done, it is always carried off," she said. Stretch 
•tig along one side of a very large studio was a 
composition in outline of corn-threshing. — in Spain, 

I think- the operation being performed by horses, 

which are made to gallop over the sheaves i' 
magnificent work, begging to be completed. 

"Ah," said the lady, looking wistfully at the huge 
canvass, "I don't know if I shall ever finish that I" 

Of course Millais was deservedly overwhelmed 
with compliments, and J came in for my little share. 
That the luncheon was delightful goes without 

saying. <j n e incident touched me. We spoke 
much of Landscer, whose acquaintance Rosa lion 
heur had made On a visit to Fngland, and with 
whose work she had, of course, great sympathy. 
Gambart repeated to her some words of praise 
given by Landseer to a picture of her-, then ex- 
citing in London. Her eyes filled With tears as 
she listened. I can speak no more of female 
painters after paying an imperfect tribute to the 
greatest of all, so that with that immortal name I 
include this chapter upon lady artists. 



■mm the elder oi the authors of "The Masque 
ol Minstrels" we received some time ago an intima- 
tion of his change of residence. " I greet you," he 
writes "from another part of the Border State. l" 
am now in Chcrryfiekl, Washington county, a lum- 
ber town, on the Naraguagus river, five miles from 
the sea. We have just begun to set up our home, 
and think the Muses can smile onus here. We 
left the old friends ; we are finding, or making, the 
new. I hear of you occasionally, and never with- 
out pleasure and desire for your welfare. Mont- 
real is becoming so accessible from Maine I hope 



some day to greet you on your 
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others of the singing arid writing fraternity. Make 
my regards to them. Fraternally, A rthcr | . Lock- 
hart." We can assure our esteemed friend of a 
welcome whenever be comes. 

An American, Mr. W. C. Fitch, determined, 
during a recent visit to Fngland, to obtain, if 
possible, an interview with Mr. Browning. The 
English papers are indignant at what they consider 
an uncalled for invasion of privacy, and rate Mr. 
Fitch soundly for his importunity and for the bad 
taste of giving his impressions of the poet to the 
public. The usage is certainly not one to be com- 
mended. Nevertheless, we can understand Mr. 
Fitch's curiosity, though some of his critics have 
failed to imagine "a reasonable colour for his in- 
trusion." Mr. Fitch knew very well what he was 
about. He knew that his visit, besides gratifying a 
not altogether vulgar desire to see in the flesh one 
who had so often, delighted, solaced and puzzled 
him, would give pleasure to thousands of readers, to 
whom Mr. Browning (our Fnglish mentors insist on 
the "Mr.") will be a more real entity from his de- 
scription. For our own part we are simply filled 
with envy at Mr. Fitch's courage and success, though 
we would prefer not to be scolded, even at a distance. 

"Almost before I knew it," says Mr. Fitch, 
" Browning had come quietly in. and greeted me 
cordially. ( )ne cannot deny that his personal ap- 
pearance is not ideally poetical. He is below the 
medium height, and rather thick-set in build. His 
hair is grey, and his beard, which is not long, lies 
close to his cheeks on the sides. His eyes are 
bright and most attractive, and his face, full of ex- 
pression, holds you strongly as a magnet. There 
is that subtle something in him which would make 
us eager to swear fealty to him, if we did such 
things nowadays, and he would allow us, which I 
doubt, for he is a greatly modest man. He came 
into the drawing-room the morning 1 was there in a 
rough brown suit, and shook my hand warmly. His 
manner is easy and delightful. He drew me over to a 
couch between two windows, and there we had our 
talk ; he seated himself with one leg crooked under 
him — practically, unconventionally comfortable. ' 

One of Mr. Fitch's Fnglish critics says, in a 
plaintive condoling tone, that "surely it can be no 
gratification to the latter (Mr. Browning) to see 
himself thus described." To which it might be 
replied that, after all, the infliction is not so terrible, 
and that, if Mr. Browning sets the satisfaction of 
thousands against his own small inconvenience, he 
(true man and lover ol' men as he is) will rather 
rejoice at Mr. Fitch's visit. Any chagrin at the 
personalities which give piquancy to the pen 
picture, is, we would say, wholly out of the ques- 
tion 111 the case of* such a man, As for the " Mr ," 
though the rule is. we believe, to omit it only in 
speaking and writing of the - simple great ones 
gone," it is surely no slight to anticipate the verdict 
of an admiring posterity. 

Let any one read through that grand aspiration 
of George Eliot's, "0 may I join the choir m 
visible," and he will find such small convention 
alities wofllliy out of place in association with the 
might) minds that are the living forces of the 
World's thought and the inspiration of its highest 
aims, t 'nee sta ll minds have revealed their power 
and won their ice, ignition, what matters the inter- 
val of a lew brief year*? They are ommpieseiu 



and for all time. Nevertheless, as a friend re- 
proachfully said to us a few day* ago, "etiquette is 
a great power. We must not disregard it" 

We are happy to introduce to the readers of the 
Dominion Im.i;stkate.i> a lady who should not be. 
and, we feel assured, is not, a stranger to many of 
them. Miss Clotilda Jennings is, like not a few of 
our best writers, a Nova Scotian. Her literary 
triumphs in her native province have been many, 
though some of them have been won under a nom 
de plume. She has published two volumes, " Lin- 
den Rhymes " and " The White Rose in Acadia 
and Autumn in Nova Scotia— a Prize Tale and a 
Poem." She contributed a poem to the Bums 
Centenary Wreath, while still extremely young, and 
has written much for American as well as Canadian 
periodicals. In both her prose and her verse Miss 
Jennings excels in depicting the scenery of Nova 
Scotia, in describing the manners of its people and 
in illustrating its romantic past. The contribution 
with which Miss Jennings has favoured us is a 
sonnet on Sablr Islasd. 

From leaping surge that b**ats thv desola'e =hmre 
Drifting o'er ridge and plain, the keen Vail fo[ir, 
Scents herbage scant where small wild horse* roam, 

llie native herds that still these wastes explore, 
The picket makes his solitary tour 
Between the stations, and 'that daily tide 
Oft human succour timely doth provide 

For hapless mariner whose hope is o'er. 

Crouching for prey the cruel coast lies low. 

With outstretched reef and shoal, whose jaws beguile 

To doom the fated voyagers they throw 

To thy grey burial sands— tempestaotts tsle 2 

Relentless waves their savage lullaby. 

No siren thou — dread tiger of the sea. 

Of modern French poets there is not one who 
touches the heart more surely or has a profounder 
knowledge of the tenderness and pathos that are 
often hidden under rough exteriors than Francois 
Fdouard Coppee. He is stitl comparativelv young, 
having been born in 1842. Though he cannot be 
reckoned among the poets that have excited wonder 
by their precocity, he wrote earlv and was not slow 
in winning fame. Before lie was twenty-four his 
merits had been sufficiently recognized to justify his 
being employed on the Parnasse Cmttmpe'raw. 
Before he was twenty-six he had published two 
volumes of verse, and a year later he was favorably 
known as a dramatist. For more than twenty years 
his name has been before the public of his native 
land, and to-day he is recognised by the majority of 
critics as France's greatest living poet. 

Though essentially a patriotic writer, and subject 
to the limitation which intense i»atriotism implies. 
Coppee's sympathies arc really as wide as humanity. 
The romance of common life he brings out by de- 
scribing with simple power incidents and situations 
that stir the purest and kindliest emotions. Some- 
times the story that he tells seems almost pointless 
in its commonplace till, after reading on a white, 
one gradually feels the eye suffused with the dew of 
pity. Into the cares and sorrows of the humbler 
life of his fellow-countrymen he enters with insight 
and force, glorifying the rudest scenes and shedding 
a halo of beauty anil heroism around the homes 
and haunts of simple toilers of sea, field or factory. 

A few weeks ago we gave a translation of Cop- 
pee's poem, " The Horoscope," by Mr. George 
Murray. As a s[iecimen of Coppee's siyle, and in 
order that our readers may see how closely Mr. 
Murray has followed tne words, as well as caught 
the spirit of the poem, we now give the original : 
L'tioauscors. 
I es deux sivurs etaient 1a, les bras tntrelaees, 
Debout dftVant la vieille aux regard ratidiuues, 
l v ldi tourna.it lemement de ses TKU doigts lassi-% 
Sur un coin de hailloti ie> cartes prophetupics, 

tirune et blonde, (St de plus fraichej. comme un matin, 
1,'une sombre pavot, 1'autre blanche aiwmiw, 
t'elle-fi Qeut de mai, celle-Ki fleur d'automne, 
Ensemble elles voulaient cotwaitre le destin. 

l.i vie, helas ! sera pour toi douloureuse," 

t>it l.i vieille a In brune au sombre el lier pratil. 

t'elle-ci demamta : " Du mom* m'aimeratdl ? 

Ouj Vans me trompie-i done, le seiai Uop Iwureuse," 

<«Tu n'aura> meme pas rumour dfun autre cwar," 
Hit hi vieille si IVufaM blanche cowme la m ige. 
Celleei demand* : " Mot, du moms, l'asnierai-Je ? 

Out Qw* UN dWw-vous ? Faurai tro-p dp bonheur." 

Mr, Murray's translation appeared in our issue 
of June i, |uige j§»< 
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THE QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION IN MONTREAL. 




THE " QUEEN'S OWN " CHURCH PARADE ON SUNDAY. 

From ;t photo, by Lnrin. 




THE " QUEEN'S OWN" DRUM AND BUGLE CORPS. 

t rain a photo, by \Miti, 
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THE QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION. 




THE cSih ROYAL RIFLES OX THE PLAINS OF ABRAHAM, QUKBLC. 

From a photo, by Ljvcniois 
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Ap]>lvinjr kerosene with a rag when you are 
abcmt to put your stoves away tor the summer will 
prevent them from rusting. 

Never allow soap to he rttfrbai upon flannel, as 
it causes the long woolly pile to knot together, and 
the fabric becomes what is known as " i'elty." 

Pieces of cotton halting dipped in hot wa ter, and 
kept applied to sores and new cuts, bruises and 
sprains, have been found effective in many hospitals. 

To wash a coloured silk handkerchief, make a 
soap solution with soap and boiling water ; add cold 
water till quite cool. Rinse the handkerchief well 
in this — squeeze, but do not rub. Rinse again in 
cold water, and hang out in the shade in the open 
air till half dry, and iron while damp. 

There are few things that will collect mould as 
quickly as old boots or shoes, more particularly if in 
a dose receptacle, such as a dark closet. Conse- 
quently, when they are laid away for any length of 
time, they should all be taken out into the light and 
air occasionally, to keep them in fair condition. 

What to Eat. — We may eat potatoes and salt 
and — exist. We may eat fish and become — 
■■cranks." We may eat bread and butter, without 
limit, and' — die of dyspepsia. We may eat meat 
only, and become gross and coarse in mind and 
person. We may eat fruit and content ourselves 
with the assurance that "in Adam all die." We 
may eat anything and everything, miscellaneously 
given and carelessly received and make of our 
stomachs a bric-a-brac repository and a physical 
junk shop. But is it well to do this? 

Dryness of the Lips — This is caused by a fev- 
erish condition, or from irritation in the alimentary 
tract, causing dryness of the mucous membrane 
lining the mouth and lips. Take a dose of pyretic 
saline occasionally, 'fake lime juice, or lemons 
squeezed in water : eat plentifully of grapes, apples, 
oranges, Sec, especially before breakfast. Let the 
diet be as bland and mild as possible ; use milk in 
preference to tea and coffee : take animal food only 
at dinner time, and then sparingly. Avoid pastry, 
condiments, and stimulants. For an outward ap- 
plication to the lips use lanoline cold cream, or 
carbolic glycerine and rose water, or citron oint- 
ment. 

The Cause amp Cure of Catarrh. — The great 
remedy for catarrh is to keep the mouth shut 
Years ago George Catlin, who gained much of 
his knowledge on health matters during his open- 
air life among the Indians, wrote as follows : — 
"There are many mineral and vegetable poisons 
which can be inhaled by the nose without harm, but 
if taken through the mouth destroy life. And so 
with poisonous reptiles and poisonous animals. 
The man who kills the rattlesnake, or the copper- 
head, and stands alone over it, keeps his mouth 
shut, and receives no harm ; but if he has com- 
panions with him, with whom he is conversing over 
the carcasses of these reptiles, he inhales the poison- 
ous effluvia through the mouth and becomes deathly 
sick, and in some instances death ensues. " Infin- 
itesimal insects also, not visible to the naked eye, 
are inhabiting every drop of water we drink and 
every - breath of air we breathe : and minute particles 
of vegetable substances, as well as of poisonous 
minerals, and even glass sik-x, which float impercep- 
tibly in the air, are discovered, coating the respira- 
tory organs of man ; and the class of birds which 
catch their food in the air with open mouths as they 
fly, receive these things In quantities, even in the 
hollow of their Ixjnes, where they are ( arried and 
lodged by the currents of air, and detected by 
microscopic investigation, 

AXMiH'S'fKk CAki'Ri s. Axrninstersare the most 
costly and magnificent of British-made carpets, 
thick, soft, and luxurious to the tread, and are only 
found in the rooms of the more wealthy classes. 
They are almost identical with those of Tounwi, and 
arc similar in wake, but ^mstderably finer and 



softer than those of Turkey. They are made almost 
entirely of tine wool, front and back, knotted in tufts 
upon the warp threads, by the hand of the work 
man, and held together by an invisible groundwork 
of linen thread, a shadowy outline of the pattern 
being traceable at the back. They an- still made, 
but the sale is limited, in consequence of their cost, 
incident upon the slow process of knotting in the 
tufts. A short time ago one was made for the 
Sultan of Turkey, the cost, of which was £1200. 
Patent Axminsters are a close imitation of the 
above, made by a cheaper method invented by Mr. 
Templeton of Glasgow The process is a species 
of double weaving. In the first instance long strips 
of chenille are nia.de. which in appearance have a 
mottling of colours thrown in indiscriminately, but 
which, in fact, are the elements of the future pattern. 
A loom is then set up. with heavy longitudinal 
threads, which is worked by steam power, and the 
strips of chenille are employed as the woof, the re- 
sult being that the seemingly confused tints 01 
colour arrange themselves into accurately defined 
patterns, and a heavy velvet-piled carpet is produced, 
with a hard linen back, insead of the soft woollen 
back of the original Axminsters. Their comparative 
cheapness arises partly from the applica tion of steam 
power, but chiefly because the same effect can be 
produced with half the quantity of wool used in the 
real Axminster, sufficient only being required for the 
veh'et surface, while the back is made up of cheaper 
material. — Boston Transcript. 



A BALLAD OF BRITTANY. 

By Hunter Dovar. 



FYTTE THE FIRST. 

High on a cliff of I^onais, 

With the brown moorland at its back, 
And not far from the Breton sea, 

There stands the keep of Kerouillac. 

Ede had been turned to wife from maid 
Not many months — but only three — 

When with her spouse, Lord Eudes, she strayed 
On the slope nearest to the sea. 

A wearied man clomb up the steep, 
The froth was on his horse's mane, 

A missive gave, then to the keep 
Rode in with slackened bridle rein. 

The Baron led his ladie dear 

Full well and stately into hall, 
Then quickly donned his warlike gear 

And took his arms down from the wall. 

" Now, whither goest thou, good my lord, 
Now tell me whither art thou bound ? 
W hy takest thou thy casque and sword 

And calPst not for thy hawk and hound ? " 

" I go not now to fly my hawk, 
Nor do I go to hunt the hern ; 
I only seek the forest walk, 
To track a red roe in the fern." 

Dear love, do men don mail to course 
The dappled deer? Do barons call 

Their fierce retainers, foot and horse, 
To hunt in proof and armed all ?" 

" Fair dame, a Breton chief of pride 

Without his train should ne'er be seen, 
And I bethink me now to ride 
A joyous joust upon the green. 

" Sweetheart, go call your bower-maries, 
Go busk your hair, my bonny May ; 
'Tis woman's part to smile and tease, 
'Tis man's to arm and ride away." 

In hottest haste his men did ride 

With him and wended towards the tea., 
And sad Ede heaved her breast and sighed : 
" My own dear Lard deeeiveth me." 

FYTTK Till', SHCONI), 
" Ho I helper oldc, quick unfold 

What may this sudden mounting be 

" lily ladie, I am old 

And nothing now they tell to me," 

'* little lithe page, my an' you can 

Where goes my lord ? when come* he back ?" 
" Lady, I would 1 were ;i man, 

To strike with him lor Keroiiillae, 

"Three days 011 end the ■•tout March gales 
Have steady blown, three days and mure ; 
Full three days the brown English sails 
Have hovered on the Breton shore. 
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" And to the shore t weeli my lord 
Hath led his inenye all amain, 
To smite a stroke with edge of sword 
And prick with lance for fair BretagBe." 

" Lead palfreys out, my maid-manes, 
Willi our own hands put pillions on, 
For my lone heart Is ill at ease 

To know where my dear love, hath gone. 

" Don on thy shoon, thou little foot page, 
And swiftly run thee by my knee, 
Though boy in years, lie man in age, 
And guide us down towards the sen." 

As rode fair Ede, afeard and lone, 

All downward where the pathway stooped, 

Three magpies chattered on a stone, 

A snake hissed near, a brown owl whooped, 

A hare skirred fast athwart the hill, 
A crow flew by with heavy pace, — * 

Quoth Ede : "These warnings omen ill ; 
Saint Krieuc hold us in his grace ! " 

Her anxious way Ede seaward made 
When on the lower level down, 

But met nought fearsome till she stayed 
Hard by a hammock bald and brown, 

Whence she could hear the wild alarms 
And din of battle sounding sore, 

And tramp of hoofs and clash of arms 
Come in fierce gusts up from the shore. 

She heard the good swords ring on mail, 
The clash of lances shred like reeds, 

The whiz of arrow-shafts like hail, 

The gruesome shriek of wounded steeds. 

The war cries shrill, the charges' crash, 
All these she heard - ah ! woe is me ! 

And behind all the angry wash 
And booming of the breaking sea. 

FYTTK THE THIRD. 

Just where the pathway, no ways broad, 
Up to the land ascended higher, 

A rift of grey rock closed the road, 
And on the rock there grew a briar. 

Two cross-bolt casts from where Ede stood 
't here came upon the dusty way, 

Around the spur and scrub of wood, 
Two men who led a charger grey. 

The charger's coat was flecked with red, — 
A wounded steed is sore to see, — 

Down to its knees it drooped its head 
And bubbling blood dropped sullenly. 

A dead man, lank and limp and tall, 
Across the selle was thrown, 1 weet ; 

One stayed him by the shoulder spattl, 
The other steadied at his feet. 

Off his bared head the long fair hair 

1 tripped in wet rings, and his clenched hand 

And frowning brow seemed as he were 
Vet grasping the revengeful brand. 

They came anear and gently laid 

The dead chief 011 the grassy plain, 
And one man, shame-faced, faltering said ; 
" Lady, the good Ford Eudes is slain." 

Shrill piercing shrieks from Fde outrung, 
Her beating heart she wildly pressed, 

And passionate herself she tiling 

I 'pon the dead man's bleeding breast. 

" Dear love," she moaned, "one kiss, but one, 
Though thou can'st not give one to me ; 
Fudes, thou art dead, and under sun 
I cannot live withouten thee." 

A roving arrow, random shot, 

fatal arrow and waly woe ! 
Could it not Bttd some meaner bloi ? I 

Malison on the English bow. 

Thftj sped the sharpened point that fell 
'Tweeii her fair shoulders as she lay, 

( ) cruel fate ! t I loved doiizelle ! 
That willing sighed her soul away. 

The light was done, the foeinen lied. 
The wind came moaning from the sea, 

Hut F.de and her dear lord lay dead, 
Her arms around him lovingly, 

Ami when the northeast wind pipes shrill 
Ami landward scuds the driving wrack, 
They say Ihese lovers' ghosts haunt still 

Tiic lonely keep trf Eeroutlte, 

» All of those being 1 mini n lbs Kuptritli'ofis of the Bretnns 
t Blot— ftw centre et the target in wchery. 
Hernewood, I'.K.J. 
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The following article on a theme in which all 
readers are more or less interested is from the 
editorial columns of Good Housekeeping, a fort- 
nightly household magazine unsurpassed of its kind : 
there is probably no one word of the English 
language more used and worse abused, more often 
misquoted and misunderstood, than that of "So- 
ciety." The popular acceptation and meaning of 
the 'term is that of fashionable frivolity, an indis- 
criminate intermingling of sets, sects, cliques and 
circles. The true definition and meaning of society, 
on the contrary, is the mechanical manipulation of 
social life and well-being. All else of whatever 
name or kind, is false and only a fleeting show. 
We too often hear of "good society" and "bad 
society," and an analysis of the elements that go to 
make up such imaginary departments of life and living 
shows that what there may be either good or bad in 
such formations should be charged to the individual 
lives of each one of the members of such society. 

We hear of the society of the "upper ten;" of 
the " well-to-do ; " and o'f the masses. Club life, 
secret societies, church sociables and neighborhood 
gatherings all have their uses and abuses and find 
shelter under the broad wmg of the magic word 
"society." To secure a front seat in many of these 
charmed circles, deprivation, humiliation and even 
suffering is often endured. 

The society of wealth has its votaries : of dress 
its admirers ; of condition its followers :' of place 
and power its self-seekers : of personal notoriety- 
brazen trumpet-toned public announcement ; of cul- 
ture, intelligence and personal worth, a limited and 
slow following. Among all these grades and con- 
ditions, caste and countings, of so-called " Society," 
the one redeeming feature of social life is in danger 
of being buried from sight, as the hurrying world 
passes by, in its eager strife to keep up with the 
procession of notable persons and things — that of 
the Society of the Home. Here lies die founda- 
tion of all true society, and here only may the great 
social problem of humanity looking to the highest 
elevation and betterment of the human race be 
satisfactorily solved. 

One dictionary definition of the word society is 
"Companionship," " Fellowship," "Company." 
Good company is good fellowship and good com- 
panionship. Bad company, on the other hand, is 
bad fellowship and bad companionship. Com- 
panionship, fellowship and company may lie of good 
form; may be clothed in line linen: may sit on 
eminent seats : may be written high up on the scroll 
of fame ; may occupy place and power ; may be of 
loud-mouthed professions, but if the combination 
hath nothing more, " there is yet one thing lacking" 
—the social feature that has its birth and being in 
the quiet circles of intellectual, moral and spiritual 
well-doing and being which has a prominent place 
in the social life of the Home. Etiquette and 
fashion may be of the first, water ; good form may 
he followed ; position may be gained, bin if without 
the foundation which pure Home Life alone builds, 
"society" is but a mockery and a sham. 

ISLAND ECHOES. 

" Hc;ir llie dewy (;t:h(u:s culling." Ti Huysitn. 

The echoes of "The ship that had gone down at 
sea, when heaven was all tranquillity," have scarce 
died away when we are aroused by the sound of 
rushing waters in our ear and the bubbling cry of 
too many a strong swimmer in his agony, Coluui 
Wa weeping for her children and will not be coin 
torted, because they are not. If in the one case 
''Mr grief had its edge taken away by ihe compensa 
'ory thought that the race of heroes hits ITOt died 
0111 under the seemingly prosaic iulluciit e of modern 
civilization, and by the gallant record of rescuer 
and rescued as Well as of those who died Io save 

their comrades of Strong, McVey, and, more re 
•fully, of Male ( 'harbonneau and Captain Mercier 
li t us no) be hard on the fact thai amid the noble 



deeds of those who tried to save their fellow crea- 
tures so many instances of ghastly and ghoulish 
greed mar the cheering record. In times of 0vet 
whelming disaster men seem to recur to th** original 

predatory instincts of humanity " the good' ohl 

plan, that those should take who have the power 
and those should keep who can." 

It is said that " experience makes fools wise." 
We cannot be fools, for it would seem that experi- 
ence would never make us wise. The wanton 
destruction of America's towns by water is the 
natural result of the previous wanton destruction of 
her forests by axe and (ire. Brighton was said to 
have "a sea without ships and a country without 
trees." Desolate, indeed, as a silent sea into 
which no ships have burst is a country without 
trees. The joys not of the "wild woods," which 
are impenetrable, malarious, insect-plagued and 
unendurable, but of the well cleared or planted 
" bush " are open to all. And if we deny ourselves 
these pleasures Nature seems to punish us for our 
short-sightedness, in ways of which we could never 
have dreamed— wind in winter, floods in spring, 
shelterless heat in summer, drought in early autumn. 
Woods and forests by means of the leaves and 
sticks and fallen trees prevent the water which falls 
in a sudden rainstorm from flowing off quickly 
enough to cause any serious inundation. Apart 
from these an immense amount is retained by the 
leaves themselves. The celebrated Boston elm is 
estimated by Gray to have 7,000,000 leaves, or five 
acres of foliage. Each of these leaves when rain falls 
is not only retaining a portion on its surface to be 
evaporated back into and cool the air, but absorbs 
it into that mysterious plate of cellular parenchyma, 
which seizes the invisible and intangible carbonic 
gas of the air and turns it into visible and tangible 
starch, sugar and woody fibre. " Sure I " had 
drunken in my dreams, and still my body drank." 
So the leaves drink whether waking or' sleeping, 
for they do sleep and in four or five five different 
postures, according to their races, like so mam- 
different races of men. Apart from these uses of 
bush land, an acre of maples, with 150 second 
growth trees to the acre, yields $15 worth at least 
of sugar, besides honey, shelter to insect-devouring 
birds, lumber, firewood and leaves for leaf-mouicl 
and has been proved to be equal to the same area 
of ordinary pasture for feeding cattle. The sugary 
shorts of the maple spray in early spring receive a 
delicious sweetness in the butter from the kine that 
feed on them. 

beneath " the bubbling cry " (alas .') " of so manv 
a strong swimmer in his agony," our Island City, 
like every other place where there are schools of 
English speaking or of Chinese children, resounds 
with a feeble undertone of wails like those from 
Charles Kingsley's fields of hollow beet roots: ■• I 
cannot learn my lesson. The Examiner is com- 
ing." There is nothing so inquisitive as a child — 
nothing he enjoys so much as having his questions 
answered. It requires but a few slight, though all 
important changes, to make teaming a pleasure and 
school time universally, as it is already in many 
cases, the most enjoyable period in life. We must 
teach children what we can make them wish to 
learn — to draw, 10 sing, to play at various games, 
to drill, to c&listhenize in time with music, to ex- 
amine plants, to read about different parts of the 
world and the glorious deeds done by fheir own 
forefathers, and to learn the real masterpieces of 
the poets. In their first reading primer each letter 
should have Ope power (or force) and thai should 
be expressed by what they call the letters, the old 
barbarous names of the letters as given in our 
antiquated alphabet being? as Doctor Robins re- 
commends, relegated to the dark ages. Thence 
forward children should be taught to read by the 
"touch and tell" method, as advertised by Mr. F„ 
Rexford, and a sufficiently interesting and intelli- 
gent way of teaching them will make multiplication 
the appettti of vexation, and di\ision infinitely 
belter instead of being "as bad" or worse. 

I was once visiting the class of a valued friend of 
mine who was gazetted as the second most success 
ful public school teacher in the whole of Ontario, 
On ihe blackboard was an exquisitely drawn blank 
map of China, though not with coloured chalks, 



as insisted Upon by Dr. Harper, or with the 
mountain chains marked to show that the rivers ran 
as they ran. because they eotiki not pmiblv run any 
other way, as in the best German schools. After 
his scholars had given the names of each obscure 
river, cape, bay and town with a glibness of utter- 
ance and a pronunciation that would doubtless 
have made the Chinese themselves stare he asked 
me if T would like to ask them a few question*,. 
" Do they know anything about the manners, reli- 
gion and character of the inhabitants?" I asked. 



sotto voce. " X 
ductions of the a 
part China has 
world's history 



he. 



" Or about the pro- 
untry?" "No." "Or about the 
%htfm or is likely to play in the 
Why, these are the only things 



worth knowing." whispered I. "I know 'that m 
well as you do." said Washington : "but I am paid 
to teach Murnho Jumbo, and so I teach Mumbo 
J inn bo. I eoti Id hardly keep my school unless f 
fi ' d -" E C. Kmeersox, M.A. 

HUMOUROUS. 

Wk suppose bad pisimbing was the cause of the auk trf 
iniquity. 

There are few brass bands that can play as manv air* as 
the drum major puts on. 

JOKES: "Do you tell your wife where tou spend voer 
erenmgs ?" Smith : " Y es ; when I know." 

Why is "naming the day" for the wedding like a naval 
battle i Because it is a marry-tiin* engagement. 

W'HY are Adam ami Eve an anomaly in grammar? Be- 
cause they are two relatives without an antecedent. 

WlFE : *' The truth is, woman is a great fact in ihe a-orM 
of to-day.' - Husband : Yes, yes ; facts are stubborn things." 

Uncle Harry: "Well, Johnnie, and how did fan like 
the ride on Uncle Harry's knee ?" fohnme : "Oh, it was 
very nice ; but I had a ride on a real docker vesterdav." 

AFTER a teacher in a riding-school had picked himself 
up from the tan he thoughtfully remarked, "1 fancied I had 
improved in horsemanship, bit I God instead that I have 
fallen oft." 

No False Prophet.--" We shall have shad for dinner 
all this week." remarked the lean boarder. " How do ytw 
know ?" asked the fat boarder. " I see by the papers that 
shad are a giat in the market." 

The densest of all created beings is the bore ; be is, also, 
the most irritating, and was probably only introduced into 
the scheme of the universe in order that there might be some 
of all sorts. 

"The Other Way hmvt* — Irate Passenger (as train 
is moving oil: Why dadn \ yoa put my luggage an as I told 
you." Porter ; "E — h, man ! yer baggage is na sic a Sale 
as yerseF. Ye're i' the wrang train V 

The church was beautifully deeorated with sweet Sowers, 
and the air was heavy w ith their fragrance. As the service 
was about to begin, small Kitty nailed her mother's sleeve, 
and whispered. Mamma, don't it smell solemn ?" 

Iris 
$30.00 

or make a laughing stock of himself. That's doubtless the 
reason why Providence keeps $30,000 away frans so man* 
of us. 

WlK 

default 
Hosbw 



:iaten thai 111 eight cases out ot ten if a man gets 
of a sudden he will either go cracked in the bead 



swMast-t* 
cashiers 



lit) 



George, dear, why do all ihe 
the Far West go to Canada T* 
rofessor of get^raphvh <• He 



is le 



:ude 



di; 



dear, th< 
latitude." 

Mother, doe 

n when she " Mother: "Mf son, 
there is no need to go into details. When a girl starts was 
to either encourage or discourage a man the man nevw has 
any doubt about what she mean*." 

Ax ;i rute, maa's a fi*il , 
WIu-h it's thou h<c warns it ,xsj£, 
When 5t~s coo! be warns n tvo* ; 
Always waim^tj wlta! ss not. 
Always baling what he's gss. 
1 tejwau 

As a ni§v, ma^s a #c*ot ? 
■• Mamma. 1 know it's true about the golden streets in 
heaven." " Why, how do you know, Maud ?" « Because, 
when 1 was on deck with snirse last night, something made 
a noise, and the sky split clear across, and then 1 saw tin* 
gold shine through." 

Miss Marie Devos (at the ce**king-sehio«j)i: «!»» ww 
mean to say, that we must put our bare hands into the 
dough?" Prut Tartopotumes : Sairsainly, mWscile." 
Mi>s Marie Pew» ! " IVrhaps that is why 1 failed with my 
bread the last time. My gloves seemed rather in the way, 

AN old washerwoman once would hang uut clothes to dry 
on the miUllgS of a church, and after repealed prohibitions 
iron the church ■ wardens she at last came out with the 
following tairst of eloquences " lawd hhssS ye, sir, jm 
wouldn't a go an* take the bread OM of my mouth, wouM 
ye? 'Side, sit, cleanliness comes next to gtadlinciis, parson 
says," 
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RUDGE AND COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 

REPAIRING A SPECIALTY at lowest prices. 
All work guaranteed. Semi for Catalogue, 

H. P. DAVIES & CO., 22 Church St., 
Toronto. 



NERVOUS DEBILITY 

Sciatica, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Indigestion, 
Rheumatism and at I Nervous Diseases are 
Immediately relieved and permanently cured 
by NORMAN'S ELECTRIC CURA TIVE 
BELTS, which are warranted to he the hest in 
the world. Consultation and catalogue free. 
Batteries, Suspensories, Shoulder Unices and 
Crutches kept in stock. 

A. NORMAN, 

QUEEN STREET, E., - TORONTO. 




JOHN MARTIN & CO. 

IMPORTERS, - MANUFACTURERS, 
OUTFITTERS. 

MILITARY, ■ 
FIRE BRIGADE, 

POLICE, 
BAND AND CLUB 

Uniforms and Accoutrements. 

Laces, Buttons. Badges, 

Trimmings and Requisites, 
455 4. 457 ST. PAUL ST. 
MONTREAL. 



USE fA L JffI BABY'S OWN SOAP 



iTHE- 



CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RY. 



ARE RCSNJNG A SERIES OF 

- CHEAP 



Excursions 



rR«>M si atwns m Qvmrx: «*» ontaeio 

TO ALL POINTS IN' 

Manitoba, 
The North West, 
British Columbia, 

- - - AND . - - 

The Pacific Coast, 



THROUGH TRAINS. 



No Customs Delay or Expense. 
No Quarantine. No Transfers. 
Qukk Time. Superior AatQiamodrntma. 



For further information apply to any 
Canadian Pacific Railway Ticket Agent. 



CASTOR-FLUID 
Registered — A delightfully refreshing prepara- 
tion for the hair Should be used daily. Keeps 
Lhe scalp healthy, prevents dandruff, promotes 
the growth- A perfect hair dressing for the 
family, 25c per bottle. 

HENRY R. GRAY, Chemist, 
144 St. Lawrence Main Street 



from % 
/ Q. <T every flower thai * * 
» bre*ut«t a frfceraae*, 

SWEET SCENTS 

LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANGiPANNI PSIDIUM 

, ^ May he obtained 
t <p 0/ any Ckmiet or A y 
^Kjv e ^ Perfumer. ivjjl 



DRINK LIFE-GIVING ST. LEON WATER. 

Whoi.hsai.k Aoksciks ; 
UL'EBEC : Oikoras, Laxomms & Cc 
MONTREAL : A. Pemiun, 54 Victoria Square, 
T«,(RON'l </ : Gooo & Co , 220 ft 67 Yooge St, 
and King St. W ' 



CALEDONIA SPRINGS, Ont. 




The premier Spa and family resort of the Dominion, 
White Sulphur, Gas and Saline Writers and Baths, un- 
failing in Khumnttsm and Dyspepsia. Moderate rates 
and superior accommodation. Guides giving full in- 
formation on application to the Grand Hotel Company, 
Caledonia Springs, Ont. 



g arker's Shorthand School, 



Hundreds of pupils have been placed in the best posi- 
tions. Typewriting at 

BENGOUGM'S TYPEWRITER AGENCY, 

adjoining the School. Full particulars In Circular, 
for which please apply 

NO. 47 KING ST. EAST, 

TORONTO. 



• Grand Opening; • 

FINE : MODERN s FURNITURE 

NKW ! WICII ! n Ivl5< S A NT ! 

We do iM hesitate to say that wc think we have as fine a ttoek M any house in Canada, 
INSPECTION AND CRITICISM INVITED, 

Reimaud, king & Patterson, 

(I.A'i'K WM, KINO & <;<),) 

Bfo. <%ni* Ortiii*: St.* Montreal. 
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PICTURESQUE - = 
r SUMMER RESORTS 

NORTH OF QUEBEC, 

THROUGH THE 

|y| AGNIFICENT ■ gCENERY 

—OK THH 

LAURENTIDES. 

EXPRESS TRAINS EACH WAT Dill! 

TO AND KRUM 

Roberval, Lake St, John. 

Good hotel accommodation at Lake? Edward, 
Chsmbord. and Roberval. Excellent fish- 
ing ftir trout and fresh water salmon. 

The finest Wheat Lands In Canada am now offered 
for sale bj the Provincial Government 
In the Lake St. John Territory. 

#*-I'()K I'AK'tTCL/I.ARS SEE F0ifig8&<VI 

J. Q. SCOTT, 

ALEX. HARDY, 8 

Geii'l freight anil I'a«i>. Agoiti, 

Quebec. 
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The Dominion Illustrated. 

$4,00 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE, 

O. K. DE8BARAT8 & SON, PubltahtW, 

}j St, James Street, Montreal. 

GEORGE E. MACRAE. WissTKRti Aobvt, 
tUt King Street East, Toronto. 
T. H, BROWN LEE, Bkakjwn, 
Agent W Manitoba aiwl this North West Provinces. 
I onUon i Kitt:!aml> Atgeaeses : 

" ' I.HiN HAD TON S CO., 

t & 4 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, h.C- 
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In an interesting notice of Ingersoli, the Toronto 
Gfohe claims for that place the distinction of being 
the cheese capital of Western Ontario. Situated 
on the Thames river and having abundant water 
power as well from that source as from the small 
lakes that encircle it. Ingersoll's progress has been 
in several ways gratifying. In part it owed its 
early success to the lumber trade. More than 
thirty years ago it received a healthy impulse from 
the establishment of an agricultural implement 
foundry-— that of the Noxon Brothers. But it was 
to the cheese factory system, of which it became 
the recognized centre in its own section of country, 
that it was indebted for its marked industrial 
development. The movement began about twenty- 
five years ago. Last year the cheese exported was 
represented by some $9,000,000. Of this trade 
most of the buying and storage of its district is 
done at Ingersoli. where there is also a weekly mar- 
ket during the season. 

But Ingersoli is not the only point where the ex- 
pansion of our cheese manufacture may be seen to 
advantage. In Central and Eastern Ontario, in the 
Eastern Townships and other parts of this province, 
in the Maritime Provinces, and in the Northwest, 
the dairy industry has had a fruitful awakening, 
which it is to be hoped will be, ere long, as pro- 
ductive for butter as for cheese. But it is probably 
in the great ranching areas of Assiniboia and Al- 
l*erta that dairy farming will in the future yield the 
grandest returns. There are natural features which 
point to that vast region as the chosen field for 
Canadian butter and cheese making in the years to 
come. The native grasses are exceptionally boun- 
teous and nutritive ; noxious weeds, elsewhere the 
fanner's plague, are almost wholly absent ; the sum- 
mer temperature is cooled by mountain breezes, and 
spring water of the purest and most refreshing fina- 
lity is among generous nature's most welcome boons. 
With these and other advantages the growth of an 
extensive dairy business in those favoured pro- 
vinces is only a matter of time. 

There are many wise sayings (with some not so 
wise) in Miss Frances E. Willard's annual address, 
as president of the W.C.T. U- " When at Grinnell, 
Iowa," she writes, " that awful cyclone came, some 
good fellow said : " Vou ought to be thankful that 
your meeting came the week before ; ' but some 
thing in my soul queried : ' Why should I escape, 
and others so much better than 1 crushed and 
mangled out of recognition ? ' * * * I decline 
to believe myself a favourite of Heaven." The 
rebuke (for such it is) ought to come home to 
thousands who think themselves exceptionally good, 
ew;cptionally favoured from above, It is a spurious 
piety that see* a providential dispensation in a 



catastrophe to which scores or hundreds of human 
beings fall victims because some family or indivi- 
dual happened to escape or evade the peril. Those 
who interpret Heaven's designs by such a rule only 
betray their own selfishness and inhumanity. In 
the presence of disasters like that of Johnstown or 
the wreck of the Armagh-Newry train, with its 
living freight, we recognize the odiousness of such 
theories of providence. ( >ne is taken and the other 
left, but surely not because the survivor is more 
worthy than the victim, 

A fresh complication has been added to the race 
and religious controversy in New England, in the 
form of a jealous rivalry between the Irish and the 
French-Canadian elements in the Roman Catholic- 
dioceses. Of the entire population of New Eng- 
land, 4,010,529, the Catholics number 956,000. 
The foreign born population is 794,612. The 
French-Canadian Catholics are set down at 326, 
000, and the remainder, it may be presumed, are 
mainly of Irish birth or descent. If the two races. 
French and Irish, were equally distributed through 
the six states, there would be little room for dis- 
agreement, as the Irish are plainly in a majority. 
But it so happens that nearly one-half of the whole 
French-Canadian population is settled in Massa- 
chusetts, and the consequence is that in the arch- 
diocese of Springfield the French-Canadian element 
has a decided numerical preponderance. Some 
years ago, when they were less strong, it was with 
difficulty that they succeeded in securing certain 
privileges, such as clergy speaking their own lan- 
guage, and the result was widespread discontent. 
Having the mastery now, they are in a position to 
urge their claims with force and effect, and it is this 
growing influence that the Irish of Massachusetts 
are inclined. to resent. At the present moment the 
division in the ranks of the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation is peculiarly inopportune in view of the agita- 
tion on the school question. The subject will be 
discussed from all points of view at the approach- 
ing convention to which we have already referred. 

The Behring Sea dispute, which concerns Eastern 
Canada in a general and remote way, is of real and 
urgent importance to our fellow-citizens on the 
Pacific coast. The claims of the United States are 
not the less embarrassing from being put forward in 
a vague and covert manner, which implies a sort of 
menace in case they should be disregarded. It is, 
indeed, the doubt of their own position which has 
been insinuated into the minds of our Pacific coast 
fishermen through lack of straightforwardness on 
the part of the Washington authorities that does 
them most grievous injury in the prosecution of 
their industries. The President and his Cabinet 
do not come out boldly and assert their exclusive 

sovereignty over die waters of Behrings Sea, but 
they make dark speeches and circulate documents 
that seem to take their right to such monopoly for 
granted. There is not a power in either hemi- 
sphere that, would more promptly or more obstin- 
ately refuse to acknowledge so unreasonable a 
claim, if preferred by another Government, than the 
United States. It is, in fact, on record that, 
when Russia, which was, as owning territory on 
both coasts, in a different position from that which 

the Americans now occupy, attempted to enforce the 
principle of a mare claumm fa the narrow northern 
portion of the Pacific, our neighbours pronounced 
an immediate and unqualified veto. It is a pity 
that England should allow the question to remain 
so long in suspense. The sealing Reason has been 
allowed to approach without any definite settlement 



and we cannot be surprised at the indignant pro 
tests of the British Columbian press. 

The Victoria Colonist makes a proposal which, 
it seems to us, is, under the circumstances, as rea 
sonable as any plan that could be devised for an 
amicable understanding. Our contemporary recog- 
nizes the justice of the President's plea for the 
protection of the fur seals from indiscriminate 
slaughter, " It would be a very great misfortune," 
it says, " if those valuable animals were by reckless 
hunting to be completely destroyed." Hut at the 
same time the Colonist thinks that "some means of 
preserving them may be found other than that of 
setting up an inequitable and untenable claim." 
Then, after deploring the rupture of the negotiations 
begun by Secretary Bayard, it suggests that they 
should be renewed. " It would not," in the Colon- 
ist's opinion, "be difficult to frame regulations 
which, while they acknowledge the right of men of 
all nations to fish and hunt on the high seas in that 
part of the Pacific, would forbid the hunting of seals 
during a certain season. No one wants to interfere 
with the lawful jurisdiction of the United States in 
the Alaskan or any other waters." But other na- 
tions also have rights, and by sweepingly exclusive 
prohibitions to attempt to prevent their exercise is 
a proceeding which cannot be tolerated. The 
question is one for international regulation, and the 
longer a good understanding is deferred the more 
complicated and dangerous it becomes. 

A feature in our progress which, for more reasons 
than one, is to us of peculiar interest, is the in- 
creased attention that has for some years past been 
devoted to our history. The number of students 
who are engaged on special lines of historic re- 
search is larger than ever before, and some of their 
investigations have proved remarkably fruitful- Mr. 
Lareau has written the history of Canadian Law- 
Mr. Read has compiled the Lives of the Chief 
Justices ; Mr. Suite never grows weary in shedding 
light on the growth of our population and the settle- 
ment of the country: Dr. Dionne finds hidden 
treasures of knowledge in obscure corners; Mr. 
Bines traces our great rivers to their sources and 
fills his chart with stories from the past ; Major 
Huguet-Latour describes the organization of our 
parishes from the pioneer years of the 17th cen- 
tury ; Mr, J. M. I.e Moine, who has enriched us 
with gathered lore, is as indefatigable as ever in the 
cultivation of his chosen field ; Dr. Stewart and 
Rev. Dr. Bryce show what Canada's share has 
been in the civilization of this continent: Mr. 
Cruikshank elicits fresh facts for the illustration of 
our glorious battlefields: Mr. Roy brings out Can 
ada's connection with the heroic orders of media: va I 
knighthood: Mr. liar! relates, with fuller knuwl 
edge, the ballot New Frame; Mr. L. R. Masson 
revives the memory of the Northwest Compam and 
its valiant explorers : Messrs. Jodoin and Vincent 
preserve from oblivion what is left of the records Ot 
the Le Moines a roll of honour of two centuries 
and a half. And this is but a tithe of the work 
that is being done in this domain of historic litera- 
ture. Time and space would fail us if we attempted 
to mention the works which bear the honored names 
of Chattveau, Casgrain, Verreau, Tanguay. Rous 
seau, Man-hand, Desma/ure>, ami many oihers in 
this province, ROt to speak of their fellow inquirer- 
in the Maritime Provinces, Ontario and the North 
west. Nor, in the distribution of credit, would the 
least share. fall to Mr, Brymner, of the Archives 
Department, who has been the able and willing 
helper of them all. 
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Just a word is, however, especially due to an en- 
terprise which was ventured upon in this city last 
January. When the Society for Historical Studies 
was formed a few years ago by a few earnest stu- 
dents it was felt that the objects in view would be 
promoted by some kind of periodical publication. 
The subject was often discussed, but nothing defin- 
ite was done till Mr. VV. J. White, one of the 
founders, and now vice-president, of the society, 
volunteered to assume the entire responsibility of 
publisher and editor. The result was the issue in 
January last of the first number of Canadians,) and 
the June number now before us completes its first 
six months of useful life. The magazine is now 
firmly established. As a medium of communication 
between historical students in different parts of the 
Dominion it has had a hearty welcome and gener- 
ous support. The roll of contributors comprises 
the names of Messrs. I.e Moine, Brymner, Hart, 
Edwards, Mott, Chipman, Lesperance, Reade, 
Horn, Cruikshanks, the Rev. Father Jones, S.J., 
Mr. W. D. Lighthall, Mr. Holt, Mr. White, Mr. 
Jonas Howe, Secretary of the New Brunswick His- 
torical Society, and several others. The contribu- 
tions are mainly in the form of short notes on 
obscure, curious or controverted points, though 
some longer articles are occasionally admitted. A 
record of the proceedings of historical societies, re- 
views of new books, a column of epieries and 
replies, and other features, are also contained in 
each number. We congratulate Mr. White and 
the historical students who have co-operated with 
him on the success of Caruuiiana, and hope that 
ere long the support given to the undertaking will 
enable the publisher and editor to carry out his 
desire of enlarging the magazine. 

We would add a word on our own behalf. While 
the illustration of the Dominion, as it is to-day, its 
scenery, its resources, its eminent men, its indus- 
tries, great public works and local improvements, is 
naturally suggested by the name of this journal, it 
is by no means implied that our eventful past has 
no place in its comprehensive scope. It is, indeed, 
impossible to draw a line between what is of to-day 
or this year and what is of yesterday or the years 
gone by. Many of our illustrations depict historic 
scenes: much of our letter-press is distinctly his- 
torical in character. We shall, moreover, be de- 
lighted to receive from any of our well-wishers 
portraits of illustrious persons which have not 
been rendered utterly commonplace by circula- 
tion in Ijooks and otherwise ; and views of historical 
scenes, ancient forts or their remains, battlefields, 
monuments, and other memorials of the past. 

— >* ipc* 

ALLIED RACES. 

Involuntarily — in spite of the reasons of state 
which prevented England from taking official pari 
in the present Paris Exposition— the eyes of Kng 
lishmen are turned towards the evidences of na- 
tional elasticity, of industrial skill, of wondrous 
moral and material resources which that under- 
taking has unfolded for the benefit of mankind. 
There is one thing especially which it firings home 
to the statesman, the economist arid the thinker, 
and that is that the life of nations is lived on, by 
the force of an impulse from within, whatever dytias 
tic changes may seem to mask Ms face 10 the world 
around. The Revolution which, not withstanding 
its seeming suddenness and whirlwind fury of pa* 
-.ten. wa^ but in the sei|iience of a vital, ct.mpleN, 
yet regular onward movement, the motive jxiwer of 
which was at work even in the day* of rigidest 



despotism- -gave its flue impetus to that national 
life, impelling it in new directions of thought and 
action, but, after all, left the people in the main but 
little transformed. Republic, Consulate, Empire, 
were followed by the Restoration; the Bourbons, 
by Louis Philippe ; then the same succession was 
virtually repeated up to a certain stage — the Comte 
de Chambord's obstinate allegiance to the old lilted 
Hag standing in the way of a second Bourbon restor- 
ation. Under all these rigimes there were charac- 
teristic administrative methods, official disciplines, 
economic leanings, foreign policies, alliances. But 
tlx: people remained virtually the same and under- 
went their development in the same manner and 
towards the same goal The Revolution had its 
effect, of course, and yet that outburst was rather 
an incident in the course of France's progress — 
like a cataract in a river channel — than the cause 
of what has since taken place. The tumultus, 
of which it was an exaggerated and prolonged in- 
stance, was a feature in Gallic politics in the days 
of Julius Caesar, and Caesar's description of the 
people is still a pen-picture of a Paris mob in its 
moments of vengeful exultation. But such spasms 
must necessarily be rare in a nation's life, however 
prone it may be to wild enthusiasm. Moreover, 
though, in one sense, Paris may (as we are so often 
told) be regarded as France, in reality, from a 
social, moral and rational standpoint, no assertion 
could be more misleading. The frantic energumens 
of the Commune are as far removed from the quiet- 
loving, domestic, industrious sons and daughters of 
fair France as Jack the Ripper is from a Yorkshire 
yeoman or a peasant of Kent. Englishmen, such 
as P. G. Hamerton, who have lived in France as 
their home, describe a social and domestic life as 
tranquil, as amiable, as pious, as free from any 
wild craving for change as the most peaceful of 
English hamlets or households. There are differ- 
ences, indeed — sometimes in favour of one. some- 
times of the other, side of the channel, but, on the 
whole, there is a striking likeness of thought, senti- 
ment and aspiration. It was the contemplation of 
this resemblance, doubtless, which prompted a 
recent writer to advocate a federal union of France 
and Great Britain. 

Such a scheme is. of course, out of the question. 
Jtut there is no reason why the relations of France 
and England should not be closer than they are or 
have been for years. Our elder readers may ret ail 
with what pride both sections of our population 
heard of the victories of the allies thirty -five years 
ago. There may be difference of opinion— though, 
indeed, there is not room for much — as to the wis- 
dom or good taste of England's league with the 
Empire at that time ; but as to the friendship be- 
tween France and England we in Canada would 
pray that no shadow might ever darken it. The 
mistake of England's rulers was to forge dynastic 
chains for her, instead of weaving bonds of inter- 
national good-will not to be effected by any rise or 

fall of pretender stock. That mistake was repeated, 
with unhappy results (which there is much in the 
pretent situation in Europe to fcrophasfa?), in the 
fell of 1870. Whoever reads M. Michel Chevalier's 

letters to Mr. Gladstone at that crisis reads them 

in the light of predictions largely fulfilled- will 
acknowledge that, m proving recreant to her neigh- 
hour and old ally, England was creating a danger 
to Europe and to herself. For, assuredly, if the 
supremacy which France (or rather France's 
M rnngelv accepted master) had exercised m Europe's 
affairs m» a menace and a peril, the overweening 
strength to which Prussia has succeeded is a men 



ace equally defiant and a peril still more significant. 
This England now knows. As for France, her 
inherent force (and the years following 1870 showed 
what a surprising reserve of force she possessed) 
has reconquered her old position as a great [xjwer, 
and made her, even with Alsace- Lorraine shorn off, 
a probable match for Germany. Fngland's hesita- 
tions after the fall of Sedan were fatal to her own 
supremacy. She was wrong in thinking (if she 
ever actually thought; that France's quarrel with 
Germany (Napoleon the Third's quarrel in the first 
place, but thrust on France by the King of Prussia 
and his Chancellor) concerned those two powers 
alone. After Sedan, France's case was that of a 
brave people forced into a life struggle by dynastic 
plotters, and her cause was deserving of sympathy 
and help. But the help did not come. She was 
dismembered, and since then Europe has been a 
range of rival camps, rumours of war are a constant 
source of disturbance, and no one knows, from day 
to day, on what slight plea, rumour maybe changed 
to fact. Meanwhile, it is pleasant to note the ex- 
pressions of good-will towards England — towards 
the English people — that have been railed forth by 
the presence of Englishmen in Paris in connection 
with the Exposition, and, altogether apart from 
political or dynastic considerations, it must be the 
earnest hope of all true Canadians that this friend- 
liness will deepen and endure, and that it may find 
a vivid and sincere reflection in the good-wil! exist- 
ing between the two races in this Province and 
Dominion. 

PERSONAL. 

t he Rev. Commander Roberts, of Corny, P.Q., one of 
our contributors, has been in Montreal attending tbe meet- 
ings of the Anglican Synod. 

Prof. William Sharp, the English poet and critic, and 
editor of Mr. Walter Scott's series of -' Canterbury Poets," 
will, we undei stand, visit Canada before tbe close of the 
summer. 

Dr. J. G. Bourinot, author of " Parliamentary Procedure," 
"Constitutional History of Canada," and other valuable 
works, will have an article in tbe next Quarterly Rezrtne on 
"Canada : its National Development and Destiny." 

Mr. Douglas Sladeis, who has been in New York for 
some months busily engaged on his forthcoming work, 
"The Younger Poets of America," expects to be in Mont- 
real, where he has a host of friends, about August next. 

We are happy to learn that Mr. W. D. Ligathall, of this 
city, author of "Thoughts, Moods and Ideals," "The 
Young Seigneur," and other works, has been nominated a 
corresponding member of the Scottish Society of Literature. 

The first lecture in the coming winter's course, in connec- 
tion with the Scottish Society of Literature, »5H be delivered 
in October by Mr. Douglas Sladen. We believe that Mr. 
Siaden intends to make the literature of the United States 
and Canada the theme of his lecture. Succeeding lectures 
will be given by the Marquis of Bate, Mr. Henry Irving and 
other eminent men. 

Mr, Charles Trudel, Joint Registrar of Quebec, ha* t'ee" 
nominated a Chevalier of the Order of St- Gregory tbe 
Gieat, one of tbe highest honours conferred by tbe Holy See 
for distinguished services. The notification, with the parch- 
ment signed by Cardinal Ledachowski, tame through 
General the Baron Charette. tbe old Canadian Zouaves 
lutve testified their pleasure at tbe decoration of their col- 
league. 

Last week we had the pleasure of a visit from Mr. W, H. 
puller, the poet and dramatic author, who looks well ami 
happy and capable of any amount of goad work. Mr. 
Puller is (we are prow! to say) in our list of contributors 
but alas ! he fevours OS all too seldom. Our readers will 
recollect his viltanelle, exquisite of its kind. We have 
his promise (which is never broken) of an early contribu- 
tion. 

Miss Frances E. Willard, president of the Kvanston 
College for Ladies, and one of tbe greatest philanthropic 
thinkers and workers of the present age, took part in the re- 
cent conference of the Canadian Women's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, lite Willard was bora on the 3S»h of 
September, 1 839, and I* thus in her fiftieth year, a f*ct to 
w hich she refers with some humour but wore pathos in the 
last report of the National Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, of which she is president. She ha* travelled exten- 
sively in Europe awl the East, awl lectured to many 
audiences On her lav»urite theme, the advancement of 
female education and the improvement of the position «rf 
women. 
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Mount Perches, Those of our readers who have had 
an opportunity of surveying the splendid circumvallation of 
many-hued and many-formed mountains, with summits 
towering up like marshalled Titans, that make the scenery 
around Banff of unsurpassed sublimity, will recognize in our 
engraving the giant peak whose sharp cone closes the view- 
to "the eastward. It is also the highest of the mountains 

visible from that lovely hailing place and health resort its 

altitude being computed to he over 10,000 feet. It is a 
scene alike impressive to the geologist, the artist and the 
poet. " There they are," writes one who has witnessed it, 
" the most gigantic and roughest mountains I ever looked 
at, and so Close to you that you felt instinctively as if you 
were within walls. Mountains like giant saws, like lonely 
castles, like hump-backed camels, like the great masses of 
slate-grey cloud thai in summer time, when rain is coming, 
loom up grandly over our own mountain in Montreal ; 
mountains that seemed as if some Devonian or Carboni- 
ferous giant had piled them up in a fit of wild and savage 
passion, and had then beaten in their faces with his giant 
hammer ; no sloping sides or graceful peaks — nothing but 
chaos piled up on chaos, till lost in the early morning clouds. 
The pine trees run up to a given line, or steal in lonely 
streaks to greater heights, but as a rule there is nothing be- 
yond the line of vegetation but the tare, cruel-looking rock, 
its might? ravines filled with snow and ice, and its grey, 
nigged sides shining like burnished steel when the sunlight 
falls on them. I never saw or hoped to see anything so 
awfully grand, and I suppose I could never feel again the 
same feelings in connection with the same view, though the 
sense of awfalness never wholly left me as long as ever we 
were under the shadows of these giant piles of rock which 
seemed to rise and fall like the waves of an infuriated Atlan- 
tic, for over a hundred miles along the railroad track. 

H. B. Co.'s Post, Pic River.— Here we have an admir- 
ably characteristic group, to the significance of which the 
Indian figures furnish the key. The " fort " is in better con- 
dition titan some of the structures which serve the purpose 
in other establishments of the company. It is enclosed by 
tie usual wooden stockades. That such defences are a 
sufficient protection and that, in some cases, even the slight 
barriers are not necessary to guard against aggression, 
speaks well both for the company's servants and their Indian 
vassals. The river Pic takes its rise nea>- the Height of 
Land which separates the waters of the Hudson's Bay from 
those of Lake Superior, and flows into the latter at Heron 
Bay. SJn either side of it rise wooded hills, which increase 
in altitude towards its source. This post has been brought 
within the range of civilization by the Canadian Pacific, 
which now passes its gates. 

Isteejoe OF jOSS Hoi. SK, feCTOKIA, B.C.'— The word 
"Joss " is the gift of the Portuguese to the people of China. 
Christianity was meant to go with it, but the Chinese, exer- 
cising eclectic judgment, accepted the word, but rejected its 
accompaniment. "Dice" would be the proper form, but 
the English phonetic spelling has prevailed. A Joss-House 
is literally, therefore, a Beth-El, a House of God. One 
who has visited the edifice, of the inside of which we give an 
engraving, thus describes what he saw : " Under the kind 
escort of Mr. Beanfieid, we went into the Joss or idol house — 
a long room that at first sight had site general appearance of 
a small ritualistic church, from the banners and hangings on 
the walls, and the general glitter of the whole affair ; indeed, 
we could not help feeling that we were in a place of wor- 
ship, and all our hats went off naturally. On the left of the 
door as you enter, there is a holy umbrella, made apparently 
of costly material and most elaborately worked ; this bangs 
frona the ceiling. Next, going towards what might be caller! 
the chancel, h a large metal Ml, without a tongue, richly 
painted in brilliant colours, and then a double row of spears 
and dragon-headed weapons. On the other side of the room 
there is a large painted drum, and beyond that, towards the 
chancel, another line of spears and weapons. Then cross- 
ing the room at the top are three wooden structures. The 
first is an elaborately worked slab, with table top. The 
skb 5s crowded with carved figures descriptive of some holy 
story from the sacred classics, and the table is covered with 
sacred sticks in cases, illuminated scrolls, shining orna- 
ment*, banners, etc. Each sacred stick has a chapter and 
verse of Chinese Scripture written over it ; and the proper 
thing to do is to take one of these sticks and bring it over to 
a pigeon-holed case, m which the whole written text may be 
found. This, wlteu drawn out, tells the fortune of the wor- 
shipper for that day. Behind this table is another, bright 
and glittering, with a sacred lamp burning in front of it, the 
whole arrangement having the general' appearance of a 
Roman Catholic altar. Behind this again is a kind of sacred 
grotto, in the middle of which is seated a large figure of a 
mart, with aimon- shaped eye* and long hair, and i regular 
old- fashioned Chinese hat on hi* head. We could find out 
nothing as to what form of Chinese faith this Joss was con- 
nected with j bat as it certainly was not Buddhist, 1 suppose 
it was Taobit, and that the figure was thai of Lao Tune, the 
old philosopher, Tkfa, however, is mere conjecture on my 
part, Mr, fkaufieid *a$s that the Chinese walk in and out 
of the place without the slightest appearance of reverence, 
but all this way lie assumed, for, according to Quatfefages, 
idolaiorts often purposely assume in the presence of strangers 



a manner wholly different from that which is natural, in order 
to keep their real religious views hidden from outsiders." 

Tkk Metabetchqpah River and Kai.lv The view of 
the Metabetchouan river published in this number shows the 
stream at a distance of some four miles and a half from 
where it Hows into Lake St. John. In the background are 
the Falls of the Metabetchouan. of which a better illustra- 
tion will be given in a later number, Some of the finest 
fishing in the "whole Like St, John district is to be hail from 
the large rock shown in the foreground in the middle of the 
river. This lovely spot is certain to become very attractive 
to tourists w hen better known. Those who desire to avoid 
climbing the mountains that intervene between the mouth of 
the Metabetchouan and the Falls will have no difficulty in 
obtaining guides with backboards at Chambord who will 
drive them around to within a very short distance of the 
spot from which our view has been photographed. 

The Raitds of the Ouiatchouanichk.— Habitual 
readers of the Dominion Illustrated will call to mind the 
illustration, published in the number of February 16th last, 
of the mouth of the Ouiatchouaniche, or Little Ouiatchouan, 
where it falls into Lake St. John. The view of the rapids 
shown in this number, and of the rustic bridge over which 
passes the main street of the parish of Roberval, is a few 
hundred feet only above the lake. The scenery and the 
water power alike are here amongst the finest in the pro- 
vince. 

The CP.R. Co.'s New Steel Lake Steamer at 
Owen Sound, Ont.— Those who take the route westward 
by the Great Lakes may start by rail from Montreal, going 
by way of Ottawa and Carleton junction, or by direct line 
through Smith's Kalis to Toronto. Thence, by a branch 
line, they may be borne, through the rich farming country of 
Central Ontario, to Owen Sound, on the southern extremity 
of Georgian Bay and commanding a lovely view of land and 
water. At Owen Sound the traveller embarks on one of the 
company's lake steamers, splendid vessels of 2,000 tons 
burden, illuminated throughout by electric light, having 
elegantly appointed upper-cabin state-rooms, and altogether 
by the richness and completeness of their equipment and 
decoration recalling the floating palaces of the Atlantic 
rather than lake vessels plying in the heart of a continent. 
Hitherto these magnificent vessels have been Clyde-built, 
but the new one, the Manitoba, whose appearance, on the 
ways just before, and in the water after, the launch, may be 
seen in our engraving, is of native construction and has the 
distinction of being the largest vessel of its kind ever built 
in Canada. 

The Johnstown Flood -The Scene at the Railway 
Bridge. — Our readers have learned from other sources the 
particulars of the terrible catastrophe which brought death in 
such horrible shapes to hundreds of families and individuals 
in the valleys of the Appalachian chain. The culmination 
of disaster was reached on the afternoon of the 31st of May, 
when, by the bursting of the Conemaugh Lake and Reser- 
voir, already swollen by the constant and heavy rains, the 
the towns of Conemaugh, Johnstown and other places along 
the course of the Conemaugh River were swept away, with 
their panic-stricken, struggling, helpless inhabitants. The 
scenes enacted at Johnstown on that fateful day and for 
weeks afterwards defy description. The accounts that have 
been published of the sufferings of the hapless victims are 
heartrending. Even in regions liable to be desolated, by 
floods the wholesale destruction of life and property which 
visited the towns and villages of that doomed valley has been 
happily rarely precedented. This illustration exemplifies 
most piteously the fearful and overwhelming force of the 
raging waters and the virtual hopelessness of escape, save by 
some marvel, which occasionally rescued the weak, while the 
strong perished in their strength. The disaster is not without 
its gleams of solace in the stories of heroism and sympathy 
and loving kindness which helped to alleviate the pains and 
sorrows of the survivors. It also brought to light phases of 
human nature that we shudder to contemplate. 

The Johnstown Flood The Broken Dam. -- About 
ten miles from Johnstown there was a dam owned by the South 
Fork Fishing and Hunting Club, an organization of wealthy 
sportsmen, who kept the waters of the Conemaugh accumu- 
lated for their pleasure. When the club leased it, the dam 
was in bad condition, and, though some repairs were 
effected, it was never rendered really secure. After re- 
peated warnings the terror came at last with a suddenness 
from which there was no escape, Rains had swollen the 
waters to a height never reached before. /V young civil en- 
gineer, Mr, J. O. Parke, Jr., saw the risk and telegraphed to 
Johnstown, but the dam" broke before many had even at- 
tempted to get out of the reach of peril, and with such sud- 
dennefcS and fury did the pent-up waters sweep away all 
obstacles that human beings were like feathers in its course. 
The estimates of the loss of life are still conflicting, but it is 
calculated that at the least the victims numbered from #,000 
to 9,000 - some say 10,000, and even 12,000, Our picture 
shows the character of the dam and the nature ol l he terribly 
fatal rent. 

The Johnstown Flood This Main SfftWtr 0* the 
Town Art ml run Disaster. The ruin that meets one on 
every stile In this illustration tells its own sad story, The 
city sits solitary, indeed the city that was lull of people is 
left tenantless, a city of the dead, nf desolation, of destruction. 
It is a melancholy picture, the graphic record of an ever 
memorable calamity. 

In nils Woods, Near Bakkie. This is a, familiar scene 
to the dwellers in the region of Lake Siiucne ami ihe chain 
of Which it IS the chief feature. It is a region of wondroui 



diversity, woods and water assuming all sorts of picturesque 
combinations. The picture is in sequence of several views 
already published in the Dominion [httTSTKATKD of the 
northern lake country of Ontario. 

The 'Narrows, Sr. John's, N.F. This is a fine ami 
characteristic view of a scene which has been admirably de- 
scribed by the patriotic pen of the Rev. M. Harvey, Nature, 
if bleak in the northern portions of tin: island, is kindly on 
the southern coast. There is no more favoured spot in the 
world than St, John's and its vicinity. The scenery, both 
in the harbour and at its entrance and in the country that 
stretches towards the interior, has charms unsurpassed of 
their kind in either continental or insular America. Sea- 
ward lies the source of manifold wealth ; seaward, also, are 
dangers, especially in the season of icebergs, not yet passed, 
evidently, when our illustration was taken. 

SONNETS AT NIAGARA. 

I, 

First Feelings. 

Who can conceive the feelings of the first 

Fond hearts that, wandering hitherward by night, 
From uncongenial camp fire taking flight, 

To Solitude, saw on their vision bu.st 

These wondrous falls in rolling mist-wrack hearsed, 
And felt the thunder of plunging waters smite 
Their ears and drown their murmurs of deltght,- 

Ah ! who can dream what mutual thought they nursed ? 

Since then have fallen athwart the brink of Time 
Years multitudinous as the hurrying waves 
That leap Niagara's gulf, yet thou and I, 
Here standing where the latest ripple laves 
The rock ere dashing to its death sublime, 
Of those first lovers share the ecstacy. 

II. 

Love's Changeableness. 

How many heart-wed lovers here have stood 
Like us beside Niagara's folding brink, 
Watching the thirsty gorge the torrent drink ! 

How many, like ourselves, in solitude 

Have stood above the fierce, moon-smitten flood, 
Through whose mist clouds a myriad star points twink, 
And felt the grandeur of the cataract sink 

Into their souls until was thought subdued ! 

How many human hearts here th.obbed with love 
And dreamed their love would live beyond the grave, 
Strong as Niagara's rush, deep as its fall, 
Only within a little space to prove 

Their love as changing as the tumbling wave 
Which breaks in mist that darkly shadows all, 

III. 

Love's Blindness. 

Little we knew when by the thund'rous tide 
We stood and looked into its depths profound, 
Where boiled the waters after their fierce bound 

Over the cliff that doth the stream divide, 

Upper from nether, what of Kate did hide 
The veil, or that the voice of love should sound 
In our ears and earth's discordancy be drow ned. 

And souls unite, leaping the wall of pride. 

Little thou thoughts! that love was in the air, 
Touching thy turbulent curls, thy flushing cheek, 
Blue eyes, dear heart, and slumbering on thy lips. 
Little I wist old love was buried there, 
And that another, faltering yet and weak, 
Woke at the calling of the water drips. 

IV. 

At the Sister Islands. 

We stand upon the bridge and look below 
Into the rush of waters, streaking while 
Along the sunken rocks, so swift its flight ; 

And while we look, it seems to us as though 

We move, and the quick tides have ceased to flow, 
So much the motion juggles with our sight, 
That we must hft, to see the truth aright, 

Our faces to the heaven's purple glow. 

Thus man may stand on truth while error sweeps 
Beneath him to its misty overthrow 

Into the tumult of the nether deep, 

Vet, self deceived, often the soul will cry 
>' Error is truth, and truth is falsity," 
Until a Cod-ward glance the truth doth show. 

V. 

The Whirlpool. 

After the leaps tumultuous id' the lides 
That through the narrow, rocky canyon surge, 
With Sttddeh sweeps over some ledge's verge 

That underneath the seething waters hides, 

Willi clash iif snow-plumed billows on all sides, 
Thai like strong wnrrioYs ceaseless combal urge, 
Niagara's waves in one another merge, 

Whew calmly deep the circling whirlpool glides. 

Tims is it with our love ; the curliest sweep 
Of feeling was tumultuous, and the soul 
01 each was torn and tossed ; but now at last 
Of love the stormy rapids have been passed 
And we are in the whirlpool that will Keep 

Out lives forever in its calm control, 
Montreal, Akthun WWR, 
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DECORATIVE GARDENING. 

At the annual meeing of the Ontario bruit. 
Growers' Association, held in February last, Mr. 
N. Robertson, superintendent of the Government 
grounds at Ottawa, read a paper on the ornamenta- 
tion of beds, lawns and borders, which is not with - 
out instructive hints for other keepers of public 
grounds Lawns, Mr. Robertson said, were diffi- 
cult things to deal with, as there was such a variety 
of points to be considered. To fill a border 
properly was also no easy task— though, in general, 
borders were treated as dumping grounds for all 
sorts of material. As to designs for beds, they 
should always be in keeping with the architecture 
of the adjacent building. It' the latter is gothic, for 
instance, that of the beds should be the same, and 
so on. For bedding purposes, plants might be di- 
vided into dwarf, medium, tall and flowering. 
Carpet bedding is the most expensive of all, requir- 
ing a large quantity of" plants and labour. He re- 
called a suggestion once made in a daily paper, to 
execute which would have required 14,000 plants. 
The system had, indeed, been carried to excess, 
but it "was not for that reason to be entirely con- 
demned. Among prominent bedding plants, Mr. 
Robertson commended the Alternantheras, the 
Golden and Silver Thymes, Golden heather, Leu- 
cophyton Brownii (the whitest of all plants), Salvia 
Officinalis, Snow in Summer, etc, The paper is 
illustrated with engravings of beds composed of the 
plants enumerated. One bed was intended to do 
honour to the Queen's Jubilee. In shape it was 
like an imperfect pyramid, with a crown just below 
the apex, formed of Alternanthera— Aurea Nana 
Compacta ; the year "1887" and the word 
" Jubilee," just below the crown, was made up of 
Alternanthera Parychoides Major ; " of our," of 
Golden Feather, 'and "Queen," of Echeveria 
Secunda Glauca. Some of our readers have doubt- 
less seen this bed and know what the general effect 
was. In the first year after Lord Lansdowne's 
arrival, Mr. Robertson devised a bed in his honour. 
It was in the form of a circle, bordered by Salvia 
Officinalis, with His Excellency's motto, " Virtute 
non Verbis," in Alternanthera Amonea (he had not 
yet received the Parychoides variety). Within the 
motto was a beehive, with a bee on either side, the 
body of darker coloured Alternanthera, the wings 
of Leucophyton Brownti. In honour of Lady 
Lansdowne. finding the crest too intricate for re- 
production in a bed, he planted the name " Aber- 
eorn," making acorns do duty for the oak-tree of 
the crest. 

Such devices always add to the interest, as well 
as beauty, of a public garden or park, and where 
they are appropriate and well brought out in form 
and colouring, are sure to excite pleasant surprise 
and admiration. We have mentioned the illustra- 
tions that Mr. Robertson gave of that kind of work 
to show in what way the florist's ingenuity may be 
exercised. We know that there are persons who, 
for aesthetic reasons, oppose such artificial growths. 
It would not do, of Course, to have the whole 
ground covered with them, but, where the area is 
ample, there is room for experiments that please 
some without detracting from the pleasure of others. 
The unrelieved artificiality of a past age is no longer 
desirable, 

— , — — * * — — — 1 

THE EDITOR OF THE "TIMES." 

The following particulars regarding the inner 
history of the London Times are from an anony- 
mous article in the Universal Review: Editorial 
existence, with its wearying worry and intense strain, 
is not usually long lived ; but it is certainly remark, 
able that during the last seventy years there have 
been but four editors of The Times. Thomas 
Barnes, who succeeded Stoddart n 1H17, was 
followed by I Thaddeus Ik-lane in t«4y I- 
Chermery succeeded in 1877, and George harlo 
Buckle in 1 884. M r, Buckle is still young, ami may 
fill the editorial throne of The Times lur many years 
yet to come. Define was born in October, 1H17, 
at the very time Barnes succeeded Stoddart as 
editor. , , , There was sold of The Times of 
November 19, rSgSf, containing an arcounl ul the 
Duke of Wellington's funeral, 70,000 copies, winch 
were worked off at the rale of r 2,000 an hour, 1 he 



size of The. 'Times of January to, 1806, with an 
account of Lord Nelson's funeral, is 19 inches 
by 13, having about eighty advertisements, and 
occupying, with woodcuts of the coffin and funeral 
car, a space of 1 5 inches by 9. Fifty years later 
the same journal frequently published a double 
supplement, which, with the paper itself, contained 
about 1,700 advertisements. Fifty-four thousand 
copies of The Times were sold when the Royal Ex- 
change was opened by the Queen ; 44,500 at the 
close of Rush's trial, but the largest sale of The 
Times was on the occasion of the Prince of Wales' 
marriage with the Princess Alexandra, amounting, 
as it did, to 1 10.000 copies, at fourpence-halfpenny 
each. 

Among the persons who had an interest in 'Tin 
Times was the late Sir Robert Garden. It consisted 
of the income derived from the "agony column" 01' 
that journal, which was bestowed upon Miss Walter 
on her marriage with the late Alderman and ex-Lord 
Mayor. There are many romances afloat respect- 
ing this famous column, but the solid truth appears 
to be that it returned a yearly revenue of some 
£2,500 to the fortunate possessor. Some years ago 
it is said to have reverted to the proprietors of The 
7 ernes. . . . Who are the proprietors of The Tutus 
is a question which has been often asked. In the 
cause known as Mr. PamelPs Scotch action, against 
The Times, a revelation wholly new to the world 
was made by Mr. Walter in the witness box. He 
stated that there were about a hundred proprietors 
of The Times; that he did not know who they all 
were, but that he had no objection to his agent 
furnishing a list ; that his own share was one six- 
teenth-and-a-half ; an arrangement had been made 
whereby he should be registered as proprietor. 
"Some of the proprietors," he said, "were minors, 
others of them were married women, some were 
resident abroad, and in some instances the interest 
held was of a very small amount " 

IRISH ORIGINS AND CHARACTER. 

Putting minor divisions aside, and keeping in mind 
the two grand divisions among the old Irish, namely, 
the imaginative, persistent, stolid, revengeful, super- 
stitious Ugrian, and the quick- tempered but kind- 
hearted, generous, unsteady, qnick-tongut-d, plea- 
sure-loving Kelt, we can understand perhaps better 
than before the reason for anomalies in the national 
character. We may perceive in the individual 
Irishman, it may be, the contest still going on 
between Aryan and bgrian, between Iran and 
Turan. Have we not here a clue to contradiction* 
in Irish natures, their fiery threats and actual peace- 
ableness, their turbulence and relative freedom 
from crime, their reputation for ferocity among those 
who do not know them, and the charm they exercise 
through kindliness and hospitality when treated with 
regard ? It is not fanciful to trace here the singular 
mixture of sharpness and stupidity in the peasant, 
nor will it be found on reflection hazardous to assert 
that the Irish owe to the sturdy, plodding Lgrian 
element their ability to support suffering and their 
dogged love for the soil —traits hitherto given to the 
Kelt, although history is full of examples of the 
Keltic passion for roving about the world. It is an 
element that gives the counterpoise to the hot-bead- 
edness natural to those in whom Keltic blood is 
strong ; it explains the caution of many Scots and 
Irishmen ; for both are apt to talk with violence but 
to act with great circumspection. It may also 
supply the sad poetical side of the Irish. It ac- 
counts best of all for their essential law-abiding 
character when humanely treated, their freedom 
from crimes other than agrarian, to which the 
latest trials in London bear testimony. It may 
offer an explanation for the petty though vindictive 
nature of misdemeanors like moonlighting, houghing 

cattle and destroying crops traits which seem 

foreign to the Keltic genius, Moreover it affords 
a reason for the virulence of class hatred in Ireland 
and for anomalies lik • the siding of the Roman 
Catholic upper classes with the enemies of the 
nation, though the enemies are all that is most 
bigoted in contempt of their old faith. But « must 
also be obvious to those who have followed me 
through these two papers full of strange looking 
names and, it is lo be feared, wearisome arguments, 



that the key to the Irish nation fits more or Ses* well 
the lock of many other peoples. The ancestors of 
every one of us have fought, conquered, and suffered 
in that endless quarrel between A lyan and Turanian, 
which took place all over Europe and a large part 
of Asia, and which still goes on in the breast of 
every American who is descended from the prim- 
eval mixture of races, — Charles tie Kay. in Febru- 
ary tj Century T 

LITTLE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

Somewhere above Fitch burg, as we stopped for 
twenty minutes at a station, i amused myself by 
looking out of a window at a waterfall which came 
tumbling over the rocks, and spread into a wide 



pool that flowed up to the railway, 
a cattle-train, and the mournful s 
from it touched mv heart. 

Full in the hot' sun stood the car 
crevice of room between the bars act 
ways was filled with pathetic noses, si 
at the sultry gusts that blew by, with 1 
a fresher breath from the pool that 
before them. How they must havt 
sight of water, with the cool dash of 1 
d not a drop to «< 



Close by stood 
inds that came 



w arm men 
;. dimpling 
■uffered, in 
; fall tamta- 
their poor 



iizing mem, 
parched root 

The cattle lowed clismaiiy, and the sheep tumbled 
one over the other, in their frantic attempts to reach 
the blessed air, bleating so plaintively the while 
that I was tempted to go out and see what I could 
do for them. But the time was nearly up ; and, 
while I hesitated, t 
the kind deed bett< 
1 could not hea 
walked away so h 
grew lovely to roe. 
bare feet, and their shabby gowns, 
her apron, spread it on the grass 
upon it the berries from her pail, ran to the pool 
and returned with it dripping, to hold it up to the 

tongues 
as water 



<pes 
hai 
id : 



red. and did 
; done it 
tot. as the? 



n 



One pulled off 
and. emptying 



who stretched their 



simermg sheep 

gratefully to meet it. and lapped the 
with an eagerness that made little Baretoot's lass a 
hard one. 

But to and fro she ran. never tired, though the 
small pail was so soon empty ; and her friend mean- 
while pulled great handfuls of clover and grass for 
the cows, and, having no pail, filled her ** picking- 
dish " with water to throw on the poor dusty noses, 
appealing to her througn the bars. I wish I could 
have told those tender-hearted children how beauti- 
ful their compassion made that hot, noisy place, and 
what a sweet picture I took away with me of those 
two little sisters of charity. — /- M. Aie*tt. - 



COLONIAL HEAD-DRESSES. 

Fmm the illustrated paper by Edward Eggfcstoa, 
on the home life of the colonists, in the Cmimry, we 

quote the following : --The dressing ot women's 

hair kept pace with that of men. The 'commode " 
or "tower' head-dress rose to a great height in the 
days of Queen Anne, and then declined to rise into 
a new deformity in the years just proceeding the 
.American Revolution, 'in 1771. a bright young 
girl in Boston wrote to her mother in the country 
a description of the construction upon her own head 
Ol one of these coiffures, composed oJ a roll of red 
cow's tail mixed with horse-hair and. a Utile human 
hair of a yellow colour, all carded and twisted to- 
gether and built up until by actual measurement the 
superstructure was an inch longer than the face 
below it, t If a hair-dresser at work on another 
lady's head, she savs : ' 1 saw him twist and rug and 
pick and cut off whole locks of grev hair at a slice 
for the space of an hour and a halt; when 1 tefthmn 
he seemingly not to be near done. 1 One may judge 
of the vital necessity there was for all this art trout 
the fact that a certain lady in Anna^'hs about the 
close of the colonial period, was accustomed to pay 
six hundred dollars a year for the dressing of her 
hair. On great occasions, the hair-dresser's time 
was so fully occupied that some todies were obliged 
tii have their mountainous coiffures built up two 
days beforehand, and 10 sleep sitting in their chairs 
or. according to a Philadelphia tradition, with their 
heads enclosed in 8 hox." 
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HOB I N. 

Bt? EOtTW Eaton. 
I 

Robin was horn in Montreal, a beautiful Cana- 
dian city on the River St, Lawrence, Rubin's 
parents were poor, hard-working people, respected 
and liked by all their humble friends. They had a 
little home which was kej.it comfortable by dint of 
hard work and frugality, and in which, protected 
by a father and mother's care, Robin spent the first 
five years of his life. He was a bright, interesting 
child, nervous and delicate, perhaps, but withal 
showing signs of rare intelligence. A little sister, 
two years younger than himself, named Alice, was 
his playmate, and the sister and brother were more 
than usually attached to one another. 

Twas a happy little household until the father 
died suddenly of heart disease, leaving his wife and 
children destitute, for his wages had been small, 
and though the mother was a careful woman and 
economized in every way possible, they had just 
been able to live upon what the father had earned, 
and not a cent was saved. 

It was a sad thing for the poor woman, after the 
first bitterness of her grief was over, to realize that 
not only was she bereft of her husband, but that 
her little ones were homeless and without food un- 
less she herself put her shoulder to the wheel and 
procured it for them. 

In her girlhood days, before her marriage, she 
had earned her living as a type-setter in a printing 
office, and she remembered' now, with a thankful 
feeling, that she had that trade to fall back upon. 

Before, however, commencing work, the poor 
woman applied to her husband's late employers for 
a little aid in order that she might be able to pay 
the rent of the house they were living in, so that 
the landlord might perhaps sutler them to remain 
where they were comfortably settled, instead of 
driving her with her little boy and girl to seek 
miserable rooms in a low part of the city, where 
she would be obliged to go, being unable to pay for 
better- quarters. But the men for whom her hus- 
band had toiled for many a year, rich though they 
were, gave not a thought to the widowed and 
fatherless, and with stony faces and stonier hearts 
turned from the supplicant who asked, for the sake 
of her children, for aid in her distress. They de- 
manded, in icy tones, the reason why she and her 
husband had l>een so improvident; why they had 
not saved. Saved ! With the miserable little 
pittance they had given him? She laughed hys- 
terically at that hard-hearted folly. " Oh, well," 
they at last ■ said, patronizingly, " although we 
cannot think of giving you money when you are a 
strong, able-bodied woman, able to keep yourself, 
and when there are so many charities which we 
give donations to, and on whose list of subscribers 
our names are prominently set forth, we will use 
our influence to help you in putting your children 
in sorne institution." 

The mother thanked them, but refused the prof- 
fered aid. and with sore heart returned to her 
children. She was poor, but could not part with 
her only treasures. She found a room in as respect- 
able a part of the city as she could manage to pay 
for, and then commenced for her the routine of a 
working woman s life. 

Although Robin and Alice were but three and 
five years of age, she was obliged to leave them 
alone all day while at her work. And the little 
things would wait patiently during the long hours, 
until they they heard her footstep on the stairs, 
at. six o'clock, when they would both rush pell-mell 
to the door of the rootn in which they were confined 
and greet their mother. Ah ' thankful, indeed, 
was the mother, when she came home tired and 
worn out, for their kisses and caresses. 

But then: came a day a nev^r-to-be-forgotteii 
day — when, on her return from work, a sight met 
her eyes which broke the brave heart. Her boy 
lay on the bed, with eyes vacant, from which intel- 
ligence had fled forever. It was the result of a 
fright. 

I here wa» a stove in the room and a fire had 
been lighted in it, that day, and Robin, in lifting 
the top off it to put on more fuel, had somehow 



caught fire. He was but slightly burnt, as the 
landlady, a woman of courage and presence of 
mind, happening to be in the room at the moment, 
managed to extinguish the flames before they had 
time to seriously hurt his body ; but the delicate, 
nervous system of the child had received such a 
shock that lie lost consciousness, and when they 
managed to open his eves they saw that reason was 
fled. ' * • 

The doctor was leaning over Robin when his 
mother came in, and going up to her he told her, 
in a few pitying words, what had befallen her boy, 
Stunned by her great misfortune, she said not a 
word, shed" not a tear, but when they led her to the 
bed, when she saw her little child's vacant, eyes, 
she turned to those around, the sympathizing but 
dispensable witnesses of her sorrow, and bade them 
leave her alone. 

Then, when alone, she fell on her knees beside 
the bed, and for over an hour slow tears fell from 
her eyes and rolled unheeded down her cheeks. 

Her faith and courage were gone; her heart 
broken. Cheerfully had she toiled for her little 
ones, for the thought that some day they would re- 
ward her had lightened her labour. But now her 
bright dreams were dashed to the ground, for her 
boy, upon whom she had rested almost all her 
hopes, was worse than dead. 

She came out of that room a sad-faced, broken- 
spirited woman. She went back to the dreary 
routine of her work With every aspiration crushed. 
Mental depression affected her health, and bad 
food, sleepless nights, trouble and toil combined 
caused her to fall an easy victim to a contagious 
fever which was raging just then in that part of the 
city where she lived. She left the printing office 
one afternoon, sick to death, for she had borne up 
as long as it was possible to do so, and four days 
after her body was carried to Mount Royal Ceme- 
tery, whilst the piteous cry of i; Oh ! mamma, 
mamma ! I want my mamma !" of her little daugh- 
ter brought tears to the eyes of all those who heard 
it 

II. 

Alone in the world now were Robin and Alice, 
save for one relative, a brother of their father's, 
who immediately, on hearing of their mother's 
death, came and took the children to live with him. 
Far better il they had been entirely alone, for then 
they would have had the protection of some charit- 
able institution. This uncle was a bad and disso- 
lute man, whose abode was a den in the lowest part 
of the city, and who made a livelihood in ways un- 
known to honest men. What end he had in view 
when he took the children of a respectable brother, 
towards whom he had always cherished a bitter 
animosity, to live with him, will be shown hereafter. 

III. 

A boy and a girl were trudging along one of the 
dusty thoroughfares of the city of Montreal. K veil- 
ing is coming on and the children look tired and 
dejected, as well they may, for they have been out 
all day, wandering around the streets. A basket, 
full of odd bits of things, which the little girl carries, 
proclaims them to be beggars. It must lie quite 
heavy, for the child leans to one side and stops 
every now and then, but for all that she keeps 
ahead of her brother, who is lagging along aim- 
lessly a couple of yards behind. 

It is Robin and Alice who are thus wearily 
trt.dging through the dusty streets, They have 
learnt a trade ; that trade is begging, A very re- 
munerative trade to their uncle when practised by 
his little nephew and niece. 

Then uncle has a family, consisting of his wife 
and a grown son and daughter. The son was as 
dissolute and desperate a character as his father, 
and the mother and daughter were two females of 
the most depraved type, ami for these wretches the 
children begged (lay after day, and many a cent 
did their pitiful young faces draw from the pockets 
of kind-hearted people, who would not have felt 
disposed to give to those who were hardened in 
crime, 

Amidst scenes of degradation and vice were these 
little ones living, and 'twas only their youth and in 
nocence which kept them uncontaminated. Their 
companions were outcasts from society, at war with 



the world, and they vented the bitterness of their 
hearts upon these children, who were too ignorant 
and helpless to resist them. Hard words and 
blows did Robin and Alice receive, often without 
any cause, and the poor little things had got. so 
used to such treatment that they scarcely knew 
what kindness was. This made them ding to each 
other with a devotion which was almost pathetic. 
The boy especially, on account: of his misfortune, 
was knocked around, and often and often his uncle 
and that uncle's friends would use him as a butt for 
their coarse jokes. At such times he would crawl 
away for protection or sympathy to his little sister, 
to whom their cruelty caused the greatest distress, 
lay his head in her lap and weep like a baby, for 
idiot though he was, he was sensitive in some ways. 

If the children had been older and had more 
sense, they might, have escaped from their tor- 
mentors, but, as it was, they did not even think ot 
such a thing ; so day after day they went out to beg 
from door to door, and it is on a hot day in June 
that we see them trudging denwards. and take up 
their history, which is to be so brief and sad. 

The sun shone hot on their heads and the dust 
rose from the road, and down the street they went 
until they reached the hovel in which they lived. 

They show what they have in the basket, wdiat 
money they have in a small leather bag which the 
boy carries. Their uncle and his wife look greedily 
over everything, and, finding that the children have 
done unusually well, in an unwonted fit of kindness 
the woman tells them that they can spend the next 
day as they like. 

The little girl delightedly whispers the news to 
her brother, and a vacant smile creeps over his 
face, for, though almost devoid of understanding, 
he seems to know by intuition when she is pleased, 
and when she is happy or pleased, he is also. He 
is perfectly harmless, is Robin, and, except for the 
vacant stare in his eyes and the listlessness of his 
manner, one would never know of the terrible cloud 
that darkened his life. He is very childish, and, 
although ten years old, is treated like a baby by his 
eight year old sister, bhe looks after him with an 
almost motherly solicitude. 

After a scanty supper the children creep to bed 
and do not wake till the morning sunbeams, which 
have made their way into their uncurtained bed- 
room, dance upon their faces and force them to 
open their eyes. Then they put on their ragged 
clothes and leave the house, the other inmates of 
which are in a state of stupefaction on account of 
the drunken orgies in which they had indulged the 
night before. 

Robin and Alice wend their way to Jacques Car- 
tier wharf and wait around there till the boat for St. 
Helen's Island is ready to take on passengers. 
They enter the boat and in a very few minutes are 
on the island. (They had brought home over two 
dollars the night before, out of which their uncle 
had allowed them to keep ten cents each, and the 
children who had often longed to see the island 
were thus afforded the opportunity.) 

It was a perfect day — one of those days wherein 
every hour is bright and sunny. All clouds seemed 
to have rolled from the sky. And the river oh. 
the river ! it sparkled and rippled so ; it looked so 
enchanting that death in its bosom seemed almost 
to lie desired. 

And the children who had stepped out of their 
dark den into the morning's brightness were as 
happy as it was possible for them to be. The pure 
air, the sight, of the river, and, above all, a sense ot 
freedom put fresh life into them. They scrambled 
around, enjoying everything in a quiet kind of way, 
for the children of misery and poverty give not that 
boisterous freedom to their mirth in which happier 
and more fortunate ones express their feelings, 
laving among sights which can better be imagined 
than described- begging from door to door had 
quenched Robin's and little Alice's natural childish 
exuberance ; but this holiday spent on the island 
and river was like a glimpse of heaven to them. 
Ah, heaven was very near to one of them that day, 
though they knew it not. 

Tired at" last with walking around, they go down 
to the beach where some boats were lying, for the 
use of pleasure seekers who might wish to hire one. 
Ignorant that they who wish to use the boats nuea 
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pay for them, the children seat themselves in one 
and Robin takes the oars and paddles out into the 
river. 

There was no one to watch these poor little 
things. If the boatman had caught them he might, 
perhaps, have used hard language to them, hut 
there was no one to warn them— no kindly father or 
mother to tell them that they were in mischief and 
danger The novelty of their occupation charmed 
them ; the influence of the air and sunshine exhil- 
arated them ; the boat glided on smoothly and 
floated gradually away from the island with those 
two little friendless souls, and there were none to 
miss them. No cry, save the cry of the boatman 
for his boat, would be raised if they should never 
return. 

Robin scarcely knew how to use the oars, but the 
current carried them on smoothly and gently, and 
there is no danger if the children wilf only keep 
still. After a while Robin stops rowing and they 
sit still, enjoying the unusual peacefumess which 
surrounds them. 

"I am thirsty," says Alice, suddenly leaning over 
the side of the boat and filling her little hands with 
water. She leans too much over the side., she- 
loses her balance, the boat rolls over. When it 
recovers its equilibrium Robin is sitting in a rigid 
position clutching the sides, but the water has 
already resumed its ordinary placid ripple over the 
spot where Alice's golden head has gone down. 

The accident has been noticed by a man on the 
shore, who quickly rows out to Robin and brings 
him back to the island. He had seen the boat turn 
over, but he had no idea that there had been two 
children in it. The people cluster around them, 
but it is not until Robin, who has been sitting 
motionless since the accident, stretches out his arms 
towards the river, calling "Alice. Alice."' that thev 
understand that his little companion, who had so 
lately been ronrkg; arotiad the island with him. Ls 
now "-nicer "he vxztz. 

TSsen they take Robin back to the city, bat Alice 
is not found until the sun, wfek-fo is now high in rfse 
heavens, ha* rase® twice. 

IV. 

We-vriJ] skip a period of al*oin eight months. Ii 
is the month of February and the citizens of Mom- 
real are holding a carnival. It is the night of the 
storming of the Ice Palace. 

Pushing his way amongst the crowd which has 
congregated on Dominion Square is a poorly-clad 
boy of about twelve years of age. This boy is 
Robin. It is a cold night and he wears no over- 
coat, and his head is scarcely protected by an 
imitation lambskin cap, from which the lining hai 
been torn. He does not seem to heed the cold 
nor the people who stare curiously at him. He is 
looking at the ice Palace. That is the sight which 
attracts all eyes. The hands, brains and hearts of 
the Montrealers have made it something more like 
a dream of fairyland than the work of man, and 
under the quiet stars stands a most wondrous 
palace — a palace which has risen from the River 
St. Lawrence, for every block of crystal ice was cut 
from the bosom of that noble river and fashioned 
by Canadian art into a stately edifice, which 
strangers from far and near throng to view. St, 
Lawrence, thy child is worthy to share thy world 
wide fame ! 

Put it is not the beauty of the palace that Robin 
is gazing at. His eyes are fixed on a certain block 
of ice at the centre and almost at the very top of 
the Ice Palace. 

The storming with fireworks has commenced, and 
the boy gets as near to it as he possibly can, still 
watching that huge gleaming crystal with a rapt 
look in his eyes. What strange fancies fills the 
boy's head as he stands there? What has caused 
him to take such a strange interest in the Ice 
Palace when he was wont to take no interest in 
anything? It is this; Because he fancies that his 
link: sister is in that glittering, cold, fairy dike habi 
tation ; that in one of those blocks of ice which 
were hewn out of the river in which his sister was 
drowned she lives. The fireworks glance swiftly 
around the place where he fancies he sees her. 
The boy clasps his hands atul weeps lor fear that 
ihey will tOttCh her, "Oh I my little sister. Don't 



hurt my little sister I" he cries. Irr his fancy she 
is beckoning to him, and his spirit i* almost trans- 
ported to her side. 

To the idiot boy Altec's death onlv removed her 
to another place. He had seen Alia; drown j had 
seen her go down into the waters, and hk imagina- 
tion pictured her living under them ; and while the 
summer had lasted, many an hour had he spent in- 
die river gazing intently into its depths. 

Then when winter came, when the ice Palace 
was built, when he had seen them building it with 
ice cut from the river, he conceived the idea that 
his sister had been taken out in one of the blocks 
of ice. 

Standing amongst the crowd, watching the fire- 
works play around the Ice Palace, a terrible fear 
took possession of him that those burning, living 
lights would strike her. that they would annihilate 
her altogether. It was Alice they were firing at he 
thought. He watched intently. 'Suddenly a rocket 
struck the place where it seemed, to his excited 
fancy, his little sister was confined. Then a whole 
storm of many-coloured lights was directed to that 
place. 

With a hoarse cry the boy sprang from his 
crouching position. He could see no more. Away 
from the crowd he ran. Down the city streets he 
fled. Whither? No one knew, but he was never 
again seen alive by any Montrealers. 

V. 

"1 was a pitiful sight. A little lad lying dead on 
the sandy beach of St Helen's Lsiand/ He was 
lying face downwards when found, yet withal so 
childishly sad that many a tear rose to the eyes or 
the onlookers. Ah ' few tears had been called 
forth while he lived and needed .eve md pity. He- 
had received hard words tr.d biewn — '■-.ear. kicked 
almost as it were into -he other vorid — -zkz '.sxc 
could say a word now., irthe aa : esrs of hesrh an.«r 
on bis brow and woBajfcc trnffl zgssn <wsso&> 3am 

Tis ©sir peer ®3de fiaaai Etdajt. Wheat he Sad 
been, how be bad IhwdL, suae srise waams. insane 
Scnew smd none wfi suets nam ■■ Seat iber >jm i i»tmi» 
that be mast have katwra he was drag «f 2 aaacrsuii 
sickness axad had managed 10 crawl so the place 
where he had seen the one Strie sister who had 
been the whole world to him disappear from has 
sight. There he had iain him down and died 
silently and unseen, only, perhaps, the loving eves, 
of those whose home is paradise, watched over has 
last moments, and their outstretched arms caught 
his spirit as it escaped from its earthly habitation. 

■~ * — — 

THAT PUZZLE. 

"Chaplain" has sent us the correct answer of 
the puzzle which appeared in No. 4<>. On the 
same subject we have received the following inter- 
esting communication from Mr. George Murray ; 

The quaint epitaph, part of which is a Latin pttaale, is 
stated to be in a churchyard in Germany. It was publishes 
in the London Times of September 20, iSaS, ami is as fol- 
lows : 

O quid tua it 
he his 7 bis* ahit 
Til ra ra 

«s, 
et i» 
rain rain ram 
i i 

Mox cris ;].(>■.. cj;o uuuo 

This 10 the initiated, of course, denotes; M O stipei-lv, 
quid soperhis? Ttts superbia <e superabit. Terra es, el in 
terrain ibis. Mo* erfs tfuod ego tMme> M w to English: "O 
proud »iati, why art thou proud ? Thy pride shall overcome 
thee. Dust thou art and unto dust thon shah go. Soon 
thou sltalt be what 1 now am." It must be explained to the 
Uniokwtttt! that the Latin word tuftr is understood over each 
of the four word* of the second tine J that m m m in the 
third line is thrice >,:, i.e.. A?* -m term, eaith or dust. In 
like manner ram mm t*m is tor -*'<»w ftweitw; while the 
/ of the seventh line 'is ♦ twice, i.e., thou stutlt 

to. Such learned trilling was by no means uncommon m 
"former ages, awl curious collections of these <ttom * 

have been compiled by Knropean scholars, 
... 

A handsome granite monument lor the grave of Mrs. 
lleurv Wood in lichgate temetery has just been completed 
by an Aberdeen firm. U Is in the form of a sarwphagns 

,,1 parte design, and is an exact counterpart ct the tomb 01 

Sciuio AfHcM.ua at Rome, The memorial hews jh**i»pfc 
inscription, "Mrs, Henry Wood, The Lord gtveth WW 
done" 



WATERLOO. 

Snriday, jam iSth, iHf$. 

"What struck?" 

" Haif-pa.rt ten '/clock." 

A*, over fab saddle-hew he bent, 

He thought of a village church m Kent, 

Anfl said : " She'll be kraeeling soon to pfa.v 

Perhaps for me <m thh Sa bbath day. » 

Ping! ping; 

Hark i the ballets wing J 

Their cuirassiers sweep aero** the plain. 

" '-'harge them, «ar Life Guards S*— tbe<f tarn again ; 

While English beauty k on its knee* 

For English vakttr beyond the seas. 

There goes 

The vanguard of the foes ! 
'they've taken the woods by Hotigoumom .' 
"Coldstream* and Fusiliers, So the firoot '." 
Taken again, lads ! that's not amiss- 
Your sweethearts at home will hear of this. 

Pell-mell 

Bullet-shot and sheli 
Rain on oar infantry, thsck ami fan. 
Many a stout heart win beat its last ; 
Blue eyes wOl asobteo many a day 
For good lives tightly givem away! 

Clash, clash ! 

Like a torrents dash, 

Lancer and cuirassier leaya or. the st^ssue* 

Scarcely a third of the bayonets there. 

Ye who woold k»3c Old Eagiaad again 

Xow most ye piore Jimutfti Eagiuhatea. 

staa»p. stamp. 

With ita even, traasp, 

knlh iohill the aaeatcible *^nust 

Falters it at die fiftieth y ard J 

Weak, worn, and. at «Mostei the sot 

Yet ae«er its heait mtagase it se. 

.Sad t&e Spa: is- mm. I 

^Jitit-aracjKa "inesajea ssut 3aite-£ha6qjs4 $asi5i 
•team* ac daem igor -fhe.. jam^r we. xaiat 

?aac-JO nerowiirw? fcr-w jaw-tnes -i..me^ 

BL. 

a -i iaii-L~=i: aiarg* sui i jrk. agte iasse 
-i 1. -ruu. sir -iaur^ •• ..i:- sir utt isarii. 

- - reft aatd Bha'a i iw i sie jirsas <tt Famat. 

1e she m-wsshgiE ehili, 

A dymg th^eae J«ais s}> io a ftnend : 

•■ 1 eB her 1 did nay past to lie and — 

"1111 1 died as an EngiisamaE shookl— 

And give her— my hasdkeichkf— ft is my bjoad." 

There atr_ 

Frt>m a charch m Kent, 

An eager and anxious inayer 10 tk«J 

For lovers and brothers and soaas ataroad. 

The {surest and noblest prayed for oae — 

Neither lover, not Mother, nor aom. 

A cairn 

After hymn and psalua. 
The preacher in silent thought is bowed. 
Ere he gives o«t the hdddia^ prayer aJood. 
H.irk : What can that 3o«>g. dull hooming 3se. 
Swept by the east wind across the sea ? 

Hooj«, boeittt I 

Like the voice of doom 

The preacher las fought and knows fell well 

The message that booming has to tell. 

And gives eat his te.U ; *- Let God arise. 

Aftd He slsall scatter our etse^ws.^ 

t.>ne night 

hi two memories bright ; 

One golden hour, unwatched, at a hall, 

A kerehief takeis or given was all, 

*" Off to the war to-n>om>» — gcwxl-bye— 

I'll carry it with sue until I die 3" 

•• He is dead ! 

You ha\e come," she said, 

« I'o britrg me tidings of him 1 loeed ? 

Your tace has told me your tale— he proved 

Worthy the name that I did not know. 

The man that I thought him • jpwlf agft." 

« He died 

With stem English jirule, 

Hut live*! to ts^ht the {;r\sat lattle through. 

His last words were of England ami you. 

He died as an English gentleman shoald. 

And seM y* ,u his harwl kerchief, rich with his Wooil." 

"Ah, me! 

l ife is sad," moaned she, 

" When silt the sun in its sky hath tfown. 

And one loving bosons Ls lone ! 

And, oh! it I might bat be by you. 

In ytau soldier's giave at Waterloo, " 

Dovous St atww. 
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The Canadian anthology, " Stings of the Great nonunion," 
the appearance of which has been awaited for some time 
past, is at hist within reach of the public. It is a handsome 
volume of over 500 pages, with a suitable emblematic cover. 
Tlx? second title is " Voices from the Forest* and Waters, 
the Settlements and Cities of Canada." The editor, Mr. W. 
O. light ha] I, makes this title the text of his Introduction. 
" The poets," he says, " whose songs till this book are 
voices cheerful with the consciousness ot young might, pub- 
lie wealth and heroism. Through them, taken al! together, 
yon may catch something of great Niagara failing, of brown 
rivers rushing with foam, of the crack of the rifle in the 
moose and. caribou, the lament of vanishing races singing 
their death-song as they are swept on to the cataract of 
oblivion, the rural sounds of Arcadia* just rescued from sur- 
rounding wildernesses by the axe, shrill war-whoops of 
Iroquois battle, proud traditions of contests with the French 
and the Americans, stern and sorrowful cries of valour ris- 
ing to crush rebellion." A Canadian literature, thus savour- 
ing of the soil, ought, he thinks, to have attractions for 
English readers, and, in order not to disappoint a natural 
expectation, he has confined his choice to what was distinctly 
representative of Canadian scenery, life, traditions and 
aspirations. The book may, ior that reason, lie defective 
from a purely literary point of view. An anthology, based 
solely on literary merits, may, perhaps, come later. Mean- 
while, Mr. Ughthali 1ms done his share in acquainting the 
British public with the results attained so far by the literary 
movement in Canada. His arrangement follows a plan 
which is implied by what we have already said of the pur- 
pose of the work, fhe Imperial spirit, the: new nationality, 
the Indian, the reyageur and the habitant, sports and free 
life, the spirit of Canadian history, places and seasons — 
these are the sub-titles under which he classes his pieces. 

"Che preparation of such a work required much time and 
the consultation of many sources of authority. Some of our 
poets are largely represented : others have honourable 
mention. About sixty verse writers altogether figure in 
these pages. We are glad to see that the edit-r has done 
'jttstioe to Charles Sangster. Miss Crawford also has laurels 
placed on her early grave. We have some specimens of 
Heavysege's work and a pen-picture of that man of genius. 
" Fidelis " has a share of due honour, but we miss Mrs. 
McLean's "Burial of the Scout." Our early poets, Robert 
Sweeny, Adam Kidd and others are conspicuous by their 
absence. The second generation is not forgotten. The 
later singers are present in full choir. In one of his earliest 
literary utterances, Prof. Roberts deprecated the rule which 
judged a Canadian poet by his choice of subject as though, 
to do his country credit, he must sing only oi native themes. 
The author of "Orion" has since shown how musical such 
themes become under his masterly touch, and here he shares 
the palm with the author of "The St. Lawrence and the 
Sagnenay." There are few, indeed, of our poets who have 
not sometimes been inspired by the scenery, the traditions, 
the destiny of their own land. Dramatic poems are not 
easy to select from, yet Mr. Lighthall lias somehow man- 
aged to give extracts from Martin's "Marguerite," Mair's 
" Tecumseth, " -u>d Hunter-Duvaris " De Roberval. " 
Lampman obtains deserved prominence. The indefini teness 
of the Latin superlative would best express his rank (and 
that of otherej in the fraternity. Quat homines tot sentential. 
We have an old Mvuthfy Review of 1 793 in which a smart 
critic makes fun of Wordsworth's maiden efforts and lauds, 
as showing refinement and literary taste, the productions of 
a certain PMfenk, long since gone to her own place. Those 
were the days, it is true, when Mr. Pye sat in the Laureate's 
seat. England's estimate of poetry has changed in the 
Jast century, but the critic is, as a rule, as positive, as 
autocratic as ever, and, worse still, the claque is a power 
with which many writers must reckon. That is a province 
in which Wallace Mils, if possible, would be vain. Hap- 
pily, in Canada, our very rawness is our safeguard against 
wm tyrannies and absil inriiim-- -may the odium of "them 
keep aloof from us as we mature I Mr. Lighthall's patriot- 
ism is m thorough-going that He loves those who praise his 
idol oat of sheer sympathy. There is, nevertheless, a 
method in his enthusiasm, and the goaf u> which he point,-. 
h worth striving for. The names on his roll of honour-— 
most of them names of living thinkers and workers for 
Canada's prosperity and glory— form a goodly assemblage. 
Many a good poet of either sex is here 

Of f te younger singers, besides those already mentioned, 
are Arthur Weir, Helen Fafrbairft, Duncan Campbell Scott, 
"Cowan Lea," W, D, lighthall, the Rev, W. W. Campbell, 
Mb* Carman, Barry Ktr&tsn, " Barry Dane," the Key. F, Q, 
Seott, Miss Roberts, mi others no leas meritorious. " Barry 
Dane*!* sure to attract attention in England, as well for 
• he beauty of hh other inspirations as (and mtm especially, 
Mng unique in the volume) for hi* spirited dialect poems, 
1 barged with pathos and dramatic power, WUlfeus MeLe». 
nan, with hi* fine renderings of the " Songs of Old ( ii riada," 
is 3 happy link between the two sections of our complex 
nationality. And who that knows them does not love 
"Pastor Fsrlix " and "Ijclede," whose words owpirctively 
IwgSn and close the volume 7 



Such is die life of man a shifting of scents with \%n ra«#«!* 

Frtwn mte ttxtreme to the next—the rise ami ehh of the sotil : 
Ami wli i is oat Mi** mid it ! Why, itlways to uttwige with die 
chftti$es, 

Though our stlugls purpose i* fixed on the one immuinb'e goal, 

Thea 10 night 1 will chase my sorrow, with (hut lasi wild gu#t ol l it-, 
cent her ; 

'the glooui where I sit is Done and the glefims of tin: morning appear ; 
The 5>ast shall he buried anew in the dust ot' the smouldering ember 
For the future that rises before me in the Hush of the dawning year. 

And in a twofold sense we all echo "Laclede's" aspira- 
tions, 

We arc not yet done with this book. It will be to 
us, from time to time, a reminder of our resources in the 
province of poesy and a landmark by which to gauge Our 
advance. It is not faultless, as we have already hinted. If 
it were, we wouldn't care for it. Our books (that is, the 
hooks we make companions of) are, like our friends, all the 
dearer to us for their faults. They give us the privilege of 
correction or rebuke, and thus of asserting, on sonic point, 
at least, our own superiority. The exercise of such a privi- 
lege is not always, indeed, a pleasure. There are omissions, 
for instance, in the volume which we sincerely regret. 
We would much rather that Mr. lighthall had not, by some 
inadvertence, ascribed the translation of the " Wabanaki 
Songs" (pages 59-61} to Mr. Charles (1. 1. eland. lie has 
thereby unconsciously done injustice to an estimable lady, 
who has devoted a great part of her useful life to the study 
of the Indian tribes. Of contributions to the work under 
the head of "Indian," there are just three from aboriginal 
sources. One of these was obtained at Caughnawaga by 
tne editor, and was translated, at his request, by Mr. John 
Waniente Jocks, a member of the well-known Caugh- 
nawaga family of that name. The other two are the 
Wabanaki Songs, the translation of which is incorrectly 
attributed to Mr. Charles G. Leland. As these songs are 
literal transcripts from illustrative specimens inserted (with 
the originals) in a paper read before the Royal Society of 
Canada in 1887, and included in the Transactions for that 
year, their authorship may be easily ascertained. They 
were taken down from the lips of Sapiel Selmo, the wam- 
pum-keeper of the Wabanaki, by Mrs. W. Wallace Brown, 
of Calais, Maine, who sent them, with the translations, to 
the essayist. It was to the same gifted lady that Mr. 
Charles G. Leland was (as he gladly acknowledges) largely- 
indebted for the Wabanaki portion of his "Algonquin 
Legends of New England." To take the credit for trans- 
lating what, perhaps, he never saw, is the last thing that 
Mr. Leland would dream of doing. The songs have been 
greatly admired. Mr. Horatio Hale, who is probably the 
first aboriginal philologist in America, thinks them beauti- 
ful, and they have elicited warm praise from Sir Daniel 
Wilson, Dr. Lawson and other men of eminence interested 
in such studies. We would add a word concerning the 
third poem, under the heading of "The Imperial Spirit" 
(page 7), which is marked "anonymous." A lady (one of 
our valued contributors), whose letter we give elsewhere, 
kindly informs us that the author of that fine composition is 
Mr. J. C. Paterson, M. P., of Windsor, Ont. Eor further 
particulars on the subject we beg to refer our readers to 
"Erol Gervase's" interesting communication. It now re- 
mains for us to congratulate Mr. Lighthall on the discharge 
of a task which will add, we trust, to Canada's prestige and 
stimulate the literary spirit throughout the Dominion. It is 
almost stire to have a large circulation both here and in the 
motherland, and not the least of the services that it will 
render to our literary class is to make its scattered members 
aware of their own numerical strength and many-sided cul- 
ture. The publisher is Mr. Walter Scott, of London, Eng. 



HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR. 

/'«' the Editor of the Dominion Illustkatku. 

Dear Sir,-- The author of the poem "Canada to Eng- 
land," which appears anonymously on page 7 of the " Songs 
of the Great Dominion," is Mr. J. ('. Patterson, M. P., of 
Windsor, Ont. The verses were, if I remember rightly, 
first published in tire Toronto (Uobe, and a copy was sent to 
the Qlieen, of which her Majesty was graciously pleased to 
express her appreciation, Cord Falmerston also wrote to 
the author and thanked him. Another poent, entitled "A 
United Canada," some extracts from which I send, is in the 
same spirited and patriotic vein, and the whole would well 
bear reproduction at the present time. I regret its omission 
.in Mr, Lighthall's invaluable collection, 

i have also in my possession other of the writer's earlier 
poems, and tin: manuscript of an exceedingly graceful and 
delicate word-picture, " A Summer Night at Points aux 
Trembles. Bas Canada," which I shall, if desired, send you 
later on. 

Mr. Patterson >f> a native of Ireland, but has for very 
many years resided in Canada, and is closely identified with 
the political interests of the country. His wife is a Canadian. 

Montreal, 6th June. Kroi. Ukkvakk. 

., „ .,.„, — „ 

Mr, Hail ( aim:, author of "Tin- Deemster," intends, we 
understand, to pay a visit to Ireland in the summer, to oh 
tain local colour for a now work lie has on stocks. 
What with playts and talcs of which the latest is "The 
bondman" to appear through a syndicate at newspnpew, 
Mr, Caine has » busy time, lb; has found his audience and 
mau provid.. man. 1 lor their amuaement, 



OUR WILD WESTLAND. 

I 'ui nts on 'i'H k Pawnc P«ovh»< e, 
(By Mrs. Arthur Sprasok.) 

Varibo Character of the Columbia River- 

Natural Ci.av Pillars— Force of the 

Current We Bin Farewell to tbk 

Duchess — Oi k Pack ami Saddle Horses 
— Peculiarities of the Cavusk — Our 
First Gamp, 

IV. 

Between the morning when we left the Hog 
Ranche and the afternoon when we quitted Spilhi- 
macheen the character of the Columbia had been 
gradually changing, until a complete transformation 
was accomplished above the la tter place; the low mud 
banks lining both sides of the ri ver disappear entire- 
ly, or apparently do so, beneath luxuriant bushes of 
overhanging cranberries and willows, on the west 
side ; while on the east, clay cliffs, some 60 feet 
high, rise gradually and assert their distinct in- 
dividuality. Near them we came upon a bit of wet 
sandy beach, in which the tracks of a bear were 
clearly visible not twenty feet from the boat The 
lights and shades of the setting sun on the moun- 
tains and water were exquisitely soft and tender, 
and the reflection of the trees in the swiftly flowing 
river sharp and clearly cut. Twenty miles from 
Spillumacheen a wooded rocky belt came into view 
on the west, bank — a spur of the Selkirk range. 
It was streaked in some places with a red mineral 
deposit ; in others showed rich orange hues. These 
headlands ascended upwards of 600 feet, then sloped 
down the bank, to be succeeded by others of a similar 
but less stony nature, till the shades of night blent 
all in one misty mass. 

At 8 o'clock we tied up the Duchess once more 
to the bank, enjoyed the soundest of slumbers, and 
were off the next morning at sunrise. When I 
emerged from my stateroom 1 found the mountains 
on the west bank had entirely disappeared, giving 
place to high bluffs covered with the short bunch 
grass of the la^e region, then burnt to the exact 
colour of pale brown paper by the long continued 
summer drought of 1806. 

Fine fir trees were scattered about singly and in 
groups, without a vestige of undergrowth, giving the 
country the effect of a well-kept park suffering 
severely from want of rain. The Rocky Moun- 
tains were still visible in distant blue masses on the 
east bank. A little further up the river we stopped 
lor a supply of wood which had been cut during the 
winter and piled on the bank for the steamer's use : 
then moved on again for some uneventful miles till 
we reached a high clay cliff on the east side, carved 
(by the action of water, it is supposed) into the 
towers and battlements of a miniature fortification. 
To me it suggested some inexplicable freak of 
nature, with its numerous detached clay pillars, 
several feet in height, standing erect above the 
river like the ruined towers and chimneys of some 
deserted city. Near here we saw several fine fish- 
hawks hovering above the Duchess and passed 
close to their high untidy nests, perched in what 
would seem their favourite locality — the top of a 
decayed pine tree, often hanging so low over the 
river that the steamer could barely pass beneath it. 

We had now almost reached the highest point 
that Captain Armstrong could make at low water, 
a place called takes, this euphonious name being 
derived from its owner, not from a bush that 
blossomed in the neighborhood. This flowery spot 
is six miles from the Lower Columbia Lake, ami 
we were rapidly approaching it on Monday morn 
ing when we came upon a shallow place in the 
river, where the water fell to three feet. Making 
our way slowly towards the promontory, round 
which the Columbia was sweeping rapidly, we were 
just clearing it when the current caught' the boat's 
head and turned il in a second down stream, 
'•apt. Armstrong would not risk, a second attempt, 
as we had narrowly escaped grounding on a reel 
when the Duchess, refusing to answer her helm, 
fell a prey to the violence of the water, hut steered 
Iter carefully to a calm nook in the shelter of the 
bank, which sloped most obligingly down to the 
water's edge, and secured her to several trees till 
luil her noiiee, We found we were a mile below 
lilacs, but an Indian who had been observing our 
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progress from the top of a high grass bluff, mounted 
his poii}' and rode off to spread the news of the 
steamer's arrival, which is quite an event in that 
isolated part of the province. We subsequently 
despatched one of the residents who came to call 
on the Duchess in search of pack and saddle 
horses, reconciling ourselves as best we could to a 
further delay of 24 hours till they could reach us, 
which we were able fortunately to divide between 
the adjacent country, over which we rambled for 
miles, and the hospitable steamer, as she did not 
leave till the following morning, having much 
freight to disembark upon the beach, where it was 
left in charge of the second officer, to be delivered 
when called for. 

On Tuesday morning, August 31st, our three 
pack and two saddle horses arrived at eleven 
o'clock in charge of the Indian boy, who had been 
engaged to guide us to Cranbrooke. We were dis- 
appointed at having to accept a lad of 18 as a 
substitute for a man. He proved, however, so ex- 
cellent a youth that our regret was promptly assuaged, 
and we soon realized with delight that it would be 
hard to improve upon him. The adult Indians are 
always much engaged at this season of the year 
salmon spearing in the Columbia river, to provide 
themselves with their winter supplies. No money- 
would tempt them away from their favorite pur- 
suit : hundreds of Kootenays come down from the 
interior of the district in the early autumn for this 
purpose, as the numbers we met with on our up 
country travels fully indicated. 

My horse, which was sent me from Captain Arm- 
strong's ranche at Wmdermere, proved to be a 
stout roan pony, about 13 hands high, and up to 
any weight, as he had never seen a habit. I 
jumped on his back while the other horses were 
being packed to try his paces and mettle over a 
clear bit ol open glade near the river, and found 
him quiet as a lamb, with the peculiar lope or slow- 
canter which is the characteristic of all western 
horses, a pace to which they are broken and can 
keep up all day, being remarkably easy both to 
themselves and riders. .AH these nags are, more 
over, remarkable for their perfect mouths ; they 
can be guided with the slightest pressure of either 
rein on the neck, or the least motion of the wrist, a 
mere turn of it seeming to affect their sensitive 
muscles. Most of the Indian women ride their 
ponies with a noose of rope through their mouths, 
while some even dispense with this, and direct 
their movements with a piece of stick applied to 
either side of the animal's neck, further controlling 
them with the voice alone, which would seem to 
testify to the intelligence and tractability of the 
much abused eayuse. Whatever his good qualities 
may be, he undoubtedly possesses some evil pro- 
pensities when used as a pure and simple beast of 
burden. Proud he may be to bear the noble red 
man, but the sacks, packs and bundles of the white 
man he despises, developing in their transport an 
amount of cussedness which causes him to lie 
designated as the meanest of created brutes ; they 
will stray off the trails along which they are being 
driven single file and rush in among big trees and 
undergrowth, often tearing off the packs and scat 
tering their contents right and left, and, knowing as 
they are, will suddenly and unexpectedly betray an 
amount of stupidity and obstinacy only to be 
equalled by the temperaments of pigs and sheep. 
The Indian jiony or cayuse is redeemed of his bad 
points by being wonderfully sure-footed and capable 
of travelling day after day, over hundreds of miles, 
with enormous loads, feeding only on the native 
hunch grass of the Pacific Province, and never 
tasting corn or oats, Mules were at one time ex- 
tensively used in packing, but they have now al- 
most entirely disappeared from British Columbia 
and are costly and rare animals. 

We took our departure from the Duchess soon 
after noon with marly regrets and sorrowful farewells 
to her gallant captain and polite crew, and had two 
miles tedious riding along die edge of the grass 
heii' lies on the eas! hank ol the Columbia, the trail 
following the river as far as 1 -ilacs, where it strikes in 
land, li was a very warm day ,but the sun (fortunately 
for us) was obscured by a cloud of smoke hanging 
between earth and sky, which did not hide the 
» I n<-ry, but veiled it in a silver mist, and, combined 



with the perfect silence of nature, lent a weird, idea) 
beauty to the landscape, Dust was t lie great draw 
back to our expedition; it lay, not inches, but feet, 
deep, along the trail ; and on the face of the cliff, 
where there was no alternative but 10 follow the 
beaten track in single file, it was most oppressive. 
Our backs once turned upon the Columbia, how- 
ever, we came upon an open grassy plain stretch- 
ing away into dim distance, over which we cantered 
for some miles with much pleasure and apprecia- 
tion. A suitable camping place presenting itself 
early in the afternoon at Wildermere, on the ranche 
of Mr. Aylmer (who was away from home), we 
deckled to avail ourselves of a level sheltered spot, 
with abundance of wood and water in the imme- 
diate neighborhood : a halt was called and a gen 
eral unsaddling and Unpacking undertaken. We 
pitched our tent about 4 o'clock opposite a fine 
Rocky Mountain peak, just above a fine creek, 
which rushed noisily through a thickly wooded dell 
below us. It faced part of the main range, which 
seemed almost within a stone's throw, while behind 
us rose and fell grass benches dotted with groups 
of the everlasting conical evergreen. The horses, 
relieved of their heavy loads, were turned out to 
graze ; and the evening meal, my first experience of 
camp cooking, was partaken of in the usual pic-nic 
fashion, in that uncomfortable sitting posture which 
civilized human nature abhors, especially when it 
has its inevitable association of plates on laps and 
knees and its deprivation of clean dishes and table 
napkins. Fortunately, I was hungry enough after 
my ride not to feel particularly dainty or discrimin- 
ating, and to do ample justice to beans and bacon, 
washed down by tea in the cups. The repast con- 
cluded, and the days being short and the travellers 
weary, we retired, I to my first night under canvas. 
I found that a tent comfortably arranged by my 
husband's skilful hands was not an abode at all to 
be despised in favorable weather. At the same 
time I was distinctly conscious throughout the night 
of various mysterious and inexplicable noises which 
disturbed my rest with visions of prowling wild beasts. 

Our Indian boy, Baptiste. did not ttim up with 
the horses till nearly noon the next day. my hus- 
band having vainly scoured the neighborhood for 
him all the morning. He had requested permission 
the preceding evening to go salmon spearing in the 
Columbia, some ten miles off, promising to return at 
sunrise. We confiding, inexperienced tourists 
kindly consented, and I believe it is a tact worthy 
of record that he should have torn himself away 
from his fascinating amusement under 24 hours 
notice. It was 1 o'clock, consequently, before all 
the horses were packed and ready to start, though 
liaptiste was assisted by another lad, rejoicing in 
the name of Dave, a half-breed, whom he had en- 
gaged to assist him in his arduous duties. 

A western camp outfit is certainly a novel and 
picturesque sight, first came two well-mounted 
riders, behind them three Indian rxmies not twelve 
hands high, unbridled, bearing two packs slung OB 
each side and on top of the |>ack saddles, and 
secured to them by yards of rope girthed 
round and round the poor animals, drawn 
and fastened tightly by extraordinary and incom- 
prehensible diamonds and other hitches, war- 
ranted not to slip, slide, or give on the most serious 
provocation. The leader of the cavuses was decor- 
ated with a sonorous bell, and the band were driven 
along by our two juvenile Indians, attired in coats 
and 'trousers, riding sturdy little nags, with excel- 
lent Mexican saddles and bridles. The dust ami 
noise made bv the rear of our procession were so 
unpleasant we found it advisable to keep well ahead. 
We bad now 7 horses in our outfit, and made quite 
an imposing party as we drew out in single hie 
across the open country. 

Count Tolstoi' 8 home, Vasnayn •*>»liana, ha* Iwi <f» » 
return- tor tin- homeless pour, where they are clothed MMl 

ted, ttod loaded with »s«-fui i»ft», its mm* s mm »«« » 

already quite familiar, through the wrfoui HtottrnHd p>i«>- 
W&lch have lately printed «» \«M<M. A Russian m-« J 
pap.-,, one uf whuwf repoUel* recently eidled UJJOI1 RlttW, 

writes thattke great w* »«* livi! » m ft ,; ; , " > !!" ' 
booie, con*Utio(e( o.r- InrnvsM room, »«d idu-u «i 1, , .1 
,,,,-t- ..t ,„•.-, »?y articles, IrwJwBng Kbariwel u»*A»l tooki 

; B»W»U«o4 ' '' • l « M "' I' »•»■'»•»""■ ^2 

,„ »i ti^ de*k. WIh u the «aw pit* I", mmmI IiMwi m 
other leave, hi* intellectual t«*k «n<l tMBH his pine*. 




A child with an in 



U. 



C h 1 lokkn's (it; estions,- 
quiring turn of mind often teaches its 
means of the questions asked. It is not 
inquire as to whence comes the intelligence that 
prompts inquiry. It is enough for our present 
purpose to know that inquiries are often made that 
confound the inquired of, and demand the exercise 
of thought and elements of study that might other 
wise be left uncultivated. And what. pray, would 
a child l>e worth to itself or others, that never asked 

questions? Some of them may be hard to answer 

but should they not, nevertheless, be answered ? 

Don't.— The fact that the kissing habit furnishes 
an easy vehicle for the dissemination of disease 
germs is of itself a sufficient reason for its abandon- 
ment. Many instances have l>een cited to demons- 
trate its dangerous character in this regard, and 
medical men have repeatedly sounded the warning 
against its continuance. A little thought will 
emphasize the jxtint in the reader's mind. The 
woman who goes about kissing all her women friends 
and and their children, respecting whose hygienic 
conditions she has no knowledge, can hardly plead 
that the practice is innocent of danger. 

The Logic of Poi.itexess. — Some good people 
feei and express great contempt for the little require- 
ments of behaviour that have grown up under what 
are known as the forms of good society and |»ertain 
variously to etiquette, good manners and good breed- 
ing, and denounce them as silly and foolish and 
even childish. But the true reason for the punct- 
ilios of etiquette is regard for others. St. Paul 
expressed the kernel of it when he said : " Where- 
fore if meat make my brother to offend. I will eat 
no flesh while the world standeth." It is much 
easier and better for us to subscribe to and observe 
these little things, even when they appear to us 
unnecessary and even silly, than to go on in a course 
that we cannot help seeing is offensive to our friends 
and gives them pain without giving us any corres- 
ponding satisfaction, and finally makes us disliked 
or pitied. 

It was 1 he Girl not the. Gold. — Every Jeweller 
has doubtless met with many curious incidents in 
his business career, but I think that a recent ex|*er- 
ience of mine is worth relating. Shortly after the 
holidays there came into my place a pleasant-man- 
nered young man who expressed a desire to look at 
some gold necklaces. It is needless to say that ! 
sold him one. It was 14 carats and very pretty. 
Two days later the door was flung open and in 
rushed the same young man. boiling with rage. He 
threw the necklace on the counter, demanded the 
return of his money, and threatened to expose me 
as a swindler. It took half an hour to bam his 
story. It seems that after presenting the necklace 
to his lady love he had taken her to a reception 
ornamented with his present. After the first dance 
there was a commotion in one comer of the room, 
and the rivals of our customer's best girl were titter- 
ing among themselves and whispering about her. 
The young lady looked in the glass and almost 
fainted at she sight. Her beautiful neck was almost 



black from the friction of the necklace Sh 
her mind about fainting, returned home with her 
brother, and sent the necklace back to her young 
man with a note that she did not like his brass, i 
tested the necklace in his presence, and proved so 
him that it was full 14 carats. About that time a 
young physician called 10 purchase a scarf pin. 
He had overheard |»art of the Story and asked to 
hear the balance, as he Mieved he could throve 
some light on the subject. Pretty >oon he laughed 
outright and said ; " Why. sir. the trouble is with 
your girl and not the necklace. She has too much 
sulphur, iron, mercury, salt, or acid in her blood, 
and as any of these substances has an affinity for 
gold die explanation is clear, t have patients foi 
whom mercurial medicines have been prescribed, 
anil the result is that their lingers upon which unp 
ar- worn discolour at once." M) customer canted l«fl 
and carried hts purchase away Jttsviitr^ HWifr. 
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HUMOUROUS. 

Ii the jihiral of goose is f^i-sc, the plural of moose should 
V meesc : M every hunter who over camped in Canadian 
woods knows thai it isn't. Moose hasn't any plural, A 
fellow thinks himself tacky if he sees one. 

Enfant Term BLR : "Why have you gray hair, mamma?' 
Mamma: "Because yon are sueh a naughty little girl." 
Entsust terrible : "Then how naiwhty you must have been, 
mamma Grandmamma's hair is quite white." 

JoNBS : " Are you going to Europe, Brown f* Brown : 
" Yes." Jones: "Take your wife with you?" Brown: 
••No. She is not very well, so I shall leave her at home." 
Jones: "What are yon going over for?" Brown: "For 
my With." 

Two lathes are conversing on the qualities and demerits 
of their own fair sex. Said one, with a twinkle of her 
beautiful blue eyes : " 1 have never known but two women 
who were realty perfect." "Who was the other?" asked 
her companion, with a smile on her thin face. 

" The poet is born, sir," said a man, haughtily, as he re- 
ceived a scroll of manuscript from the editor, with a shake 
of the bead. "Oh, is he ? replied the editor, with a pleas- 
ant smile. "Well, when he. gets old enough to write 
something, tell Mm to come and see me. Good-by." And 
he resumed his labours, 

Oh, the Wretch. — "My darling, you do not bestow 
upon me so much affection as you did before we were mar- 
ried," remarked pouting bride of four years to her husband. 
"Don't I?" he replied. "No, Charles, you do not ; you 
pay very little attention to rue." " Well, my dear, " observed 
the wicked husband, "did you ever see a man run after a 
street car after he had caught it ?" 

A bachelor minister living in a cosy manse in the " Car- 
ries of Scotland ™ was pleased the other day at dinner at 
seeing on his ta"ble nicely cooked chuckie. " Well, Janet," 
asked the minister, "where did you get this nice fowl?" 
" Oo, sir, it's yer sin beasrie," Minister, looking astonished, 
" Eh, laiset, woman, why did you kill the cock ?" " Well, 
sir, as" it sever laid any eggs, I thocht it wad be better to 
pit it ocx o' the wey, an* so I thrawed it's neck." 

The poet WhSttier, although a very grave man, has a 
humorous impulse now and then. An instance of this ap- 
peared when a gentleman wrote to him, asking il he had a 
copy of the poem called "Maud Mailer's Reply." His 
answer was as fellows : 

Amksb:. ev, i ma, 25, 1873. Dear Sir, — I never saw or 
heard of "Maud Mullens Reply." I am glad that the poor 
soal could speak for herself. — Thine truly, 

John G. Whittier. 




CHAMPION JOHNNY, 
The Champion Clumber Spaniel ok America. 
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CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RY. 



A EE KUNNIKG A SERIES OF 

- CHEAP 



Excursions 



FROM STATIONS IK OUEBEC astb ONTARIO 
TO ALL POINTS IN 

Manitoba, 



The North West, 
British Columbia, 

- - - AMD - • - 

The Pacific Coast. 

THROUGH TRAINS. 



No Custom is Delay or Experts*. 
No Qu»j«ntm«. No Transfer*. 
Quick Time. Superior Accommodation. 



For farther information apply to any 
Canadian Pacific Railway Tucket Agent. 
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TORONTO. 
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SECURITY. 



Satisfaction. 



PASTOR-FLUID 



I 1 Registered — A delfjj 
■ I tktn for the hair 



refreshing prepara 
_ j used daHy . K eeps 
the scalp healthy, prevents dandruff, promotes 
the growth. A perfect hair dressing for the 
family, 25c per bottle- 



HENRY R. CRAY, Chemist, 
144 St Lawrence Bain Street. 
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' Q. 4r evtrj Sower 

SWEET "s CENTS 

LOXOTIS OPOPONAX \\ 
FRANGiPANNI P8ID1UM 

^ May be of/tairuzd 
Jb. Of any Chemut or 



D*INK LIFE-GIVING ST. LEON WATER. 

WHOLSDAL* AOBHSIBS J 

QUEBEC : due***, Lamclom & Co. 
MONTREAL; A. P<ji:j.i?e ( 54 Victoria Square. 
TORONTO : Ja*. Qoov & Co., *»» 67 Vong* Si. 
s,odjm% King St. W, 



g arker's Shorthand School, 



Hundreds of pnpfj* have W< placed in the best peti- 
tion* Typewriting at 

BCNaOUOH'S TYPEWRITER AGENCY 

a4j*jBi«« the School, Full particulars in Circular, 
ft* which ple**« apply. 

NO, 47 KING ST, EAST, 

TORONTO, 



NERVOUS DEBILITY 

Sciatica, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Indigestion, 
Rheumatism and all Nervous Diseases are 
immediately relieved and permanently cured 
by NORMAN'S ELECTRIC CURATIVE 
BELTS, which are warranted to be the best in 
the world. Consultation and catalogue free. 
Batteries, Suspensories, Shoulder Braces and 
Crutches kept in stock. 

A. NORMAN, 

QUEEN STREET, E., - TORONTO. 



Efl WINDOW DECORATION 

Effective Substitute tor Stained Glass 



GLACI 



At a Fraction ol the Cost 
GEO. C. DE ZOUCHE4SONS, AGENTS. 

I'APBB HANMINO AKB WINDOW SHADK5, 

MoNIKBAI., 



1735 Notre I lame Street, 



Fine Art Photographs. 
Great Reduction In Prices. 

The Sgmi.b Photoobabm Co's capacity lor repro- 
ducing ilic works of Ancient and Modern Artists, 
being now much increased, prices for the 
coming season will be as follows : 

Cabinet, abotlt 4 x 6 in 5 «m« each 

Medium, " 4 x 8 " jo " " 

Large, " oxu" |>.OP each. 

Extra, " laxij"... ....... ,1.50 " 

UNMOtlNTKIJ. 
Catalogue of zo8 pages, detailing over paint- 
ings, etc., from %*n years 11 1.', to tttHS, a$ cti. each. 

GEO. E. MACRAE, 
36 King St, East, Toronto, Canada. 



USE ? A'?"" BABY'S OWN SOAP 
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OlVIvY I^IlVlv 

PICTURESQUE = - 
1 SUMMER RESORTS 

NORTH OF QUEBEC, 

THROUGH THE 

^ A6HIFICENT^> 3 CENEBY 

— OP THE' 

LAURENT! PES, 

EXPRESS TRAINS EACH WAY DAILY 

TO AND FROM 

Roberval, Lake St. John. 

Good hotel accommodation at 1-ake Edward, 
Chamliord and Roberval Excellent fish- 
ing for trout and fresh water salmon. 

The finest Wheat Lands In Canada are now offered 
for sale bj the Pronlnclal Bownment 
In the Lake St, John Territory, 

«rroR PARTICULARS SEE KOI,DERS,««» 
J. O. SCOTT, 

Secretary and Manage* , 

ALEX. HARDY, 

(W! Freight and >'»*» Agent, 

Quebec, 
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FALLS OF THE RIVER STE. ANNE, 
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29th Junk, 



The Dominion Illustrated. 

$4.00 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. 

0. iS. I1ESBARATS & SON, PubMahSPI 

~;. St. James Street, Montreal, 

CKOKOE K. MACRAE, Wsstbkn Ktutm, 
36 King Street East, Toronto 

J, H. BROWNLEK. Bkaniwn. 
Agent tvr Manitoh* ami the North West Provinces. 

1, cftfedk*i .( KrtclamO Agencies : 

JOHN HADDON & CO., 
3 & 4 ik-mvarie Street, fleet Street, E.C. 
SOU! AtiENTS IX TWS United Kikcdom. 
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Use >tatement. just published, of die trade of the 
Itanmkin in the month of Mar this year, shows 
•*3bk ibms of interest when compared with the 
ttJTZi- for the sespc 3: Bth is*: year. Use erjq.«oris 
of May. iSBq, axe at excess of those of May. 1 S&S. 
ao slue j— 1 of .$1680,0001. The fbScncing are the 
detafe: Prodace of the mine, S437-357 ; produce 
of die feseries.. 55*7.67= : prodaceof the forest. 
fbsjfB^sy- mini sad their produce. $1,627.- 
.#§.7 : agrkaskasl prodacts. S913.621 : mannfar ■ 
ttrrtss. ;;:'v3:: . 2Ssce!]aae«»*. S-Jc-sij : coin and 
tiT-src. 5:-"*" vxaL S6.-~z.-z-. The prodace 
ce oasr rwwwwi. m the foregoing statement, is 
--xiaeri 2: ff The iznpjra for the aosEi 

*« saiked at Sti.*js6^p9 : the dun- collected ax 
jajK' l |iWj> tas year die ferares for imposis and 
fur? «as. jt^«ecCTehr. SiJj-i^s sad 51.7tjc.114. 

■Ptatfeif be itesa osfeisEang 'die sjpsri; a—a tcg- 
scy * if fosatSasfon scad seskmsat. jEsafhr in 

2 _ .iit ex as*era»"roffx £".c«rec :: das I cic 

iSggsdKr wWiig feg& cefftas: iadaaesBKios -< riaoere 
2SiC briber- yf trit and >rs: strrv.^-.. risd 
jfcisr xx&z??*i vsnrr t3<ina)Be,aB- aneE at 10 liiina in 
iac 1 isa&^ssas^toaGa^fgaaB'aff iaae and aetoe 
je Idas acaaa. 3ie -«myjsBg- «ac asf at- adbane 
•sa* as -flto .twwiF a? iat'^^aiaaaaiiiaase' af'Ttaoc 
aac,f^an*rfliatocnfato*E Ma* H ilBTwJi iwnii 1 u: 

. - a> - awj«^;--^-^a^>ai>fe<j:- : -itin»*frgtK-; jjt^ , fiBiriarr<'flI' 
-Jffc? JMWgt. 

5.1*?.- $fv»*. R< 
p*sjfM«d ;|Ove 
•V 1 »,th of 



vt' .-if* ,:.v r;; , 
•.nit-nil^ ;'Jii» t«v 
.-r: . :.il,.'f»>rf ilrii- 
.•tif«iti. r> -hnrtVc. i| 



Commons by the Scottish I'ndcr-Sccretary (br the 
extension of the limit of the mortgage on home- 
steads. At present it is fixed at $600, and it is 
urged that this does not offer sufficient inducements 
to the general run of intending emigrants. Sir 
Charles Tuppfflf's reply on this point will soon be 
known, as he is shortly to lie examined hy the Com- 
mission, 

The Boston Tramtkr recently published, a piece 
of news the moral of which is that Mr. Blaine's 
bluster about American prestige is unaccompanied 
by any real influence even on this continent. An 
American citizen, residing ordinarily in Toledo. 
Ohio, had, it seems, been arrested in Mexico and. 
after a mock trial, lodged in prison. Conscious of 
no crime, he appealed to the majesty of the Ameri- 
can name, but his representations were disregarded 
and he remained in durance vile. Then a happy 
thought prompted him to say that he was a British 
subject, and. presto, the order for his refease fol- 
lowed nmxiediateiy. 

Some years, ago an American clergyman, preach- 
ing 10 a Montreal church, and wishing to emphasijas 
the friendship arid power of :he two great Er.ghsh- 
speakmg nations, told a story which this Toledo 
romance retails to as. If any of bis hearers, said 
the preacher, would go to St. lohnsl>ury. V i raw ai l . 
aad ask for Mr. Hastings, formerly of the American 
merchant marine, he would tell them how his fife 
was saved by the <|nicl-winedness of a British con- 
sul, trusting to the prestige of his flag. The sailor, 
die atsfcoae at Vaityamisa. had isoefced dcrarai a 
bestpc j>c»bteiiiEr. ior. as ht thought. :.'.;st:tiru; r.in.. 
f or this ojfence he was "hairifl heSosse a MSmmtll ,of 
aihase pssoeefi^s ht amdessftoad mot a acafl, xoS 
semeaoejd m ht shot. The I4ri^& «aBBd seeiQc 
the jasepasztif-nns for tot torctmoii. madr nK;u;irv on. 
tat sstmo. z~>C kantitag thr fact.--, rr zi-r L«fiej 
93E dirt- Amtsacsm «obsb! and oadbaafsd ■ * i'jEeai 
Gad".' \ixl are sek pOTig to test Aena s^wwk dsat 
Tibe Ttysx hds^_ " What cam J db?"* thi 
naaaal asaeed tibe . AntesscaE fei^- assd sakumg 
•fi*f at toe atosr eaatl at hamsec lb tint 

tWMi^E. life "rnmH iter mraimtrit '-bail iaigs 
(But .ttatft -af eta*- ■«o%tc .-.aa»3 tfeaSnfl 'the 
jWlfaiini>CJi» ta^ ^ alaa K tliinwf^, [u- hsmt at 
«fMTtc.i. ' Hlfat ioant ^mn»)i]» 



than that which he had himself selected for the 
commemoration of his dearly bought triumph. 

Cartier was a pioneer, but in a sense (as the 
event proved) of which he could himself have 
hardly dreamed. The immediate results of his 
voyages were not fortunate. 1 )e K oberva 1 '» attempt 
at colonization was a failure, and it was not till the 
advent of Champlain that the foundations of Xew 
France were securely laid. -Notwithstanding the 
brief interruption caused by Kirk's capture of his 
stronghold, Champlain had the satisfaction of leav- 
ing behind him a community firmly established arid 
fairly prosperous, which was destined in time to 
assume the dimensions of a people. To Cartier. 
nevertheless, belongs the honour of discovery and 
occupation, and to his presence on our soil and 
estimate of its worth we gratefully attril „■? the first 
impulse to that movement of which oar present pro- 
gress is the oGntinaatioo. 
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u> .ia<t i ><»en' 
.f ft Knglaifnl 
Kfbucto- the -if«' 
of 'he future tapitaJ of N'>va >coti» — on Use 21-1. .,f 
Jbue. The governor and his subjects Were charmed 
with the beauty of the scene and the}' at once pro- 
ceeded to build homes for themselves. On the 
2jtfe of July His Excellency took the oath of orlice 
and his eouncil was swom in. ft consisted of Paul 
Mascarene, John f^orham, Itenjamin Green. John 
Salusbury ami Hugh !>avidson. John .Salusbtiry 
was the father of a lady well known in literary his- 
tory as Mrs. Thrale (afterwards Mrs. Piozjd), the 
friend of Samuel Johnson. The early progress of 
Halifax was remarkable. Industry and trade proved 
remunerative, A thriving town soon grew up, with 
jt» places of business, its churches, and ere long its 
newspaper. The first Legislative Assembly the 
Yumxwjc met in October, 1758, 

TI14; crofter movement has proved a success and 
British Columbia is likely to have a good propor 
tion of Scotland transferred to its fertile valleys. 
A projjosal was recently made in the House of 



trui a ic-.v tlays ater lu-re 
lupc-nv'fi in Ik- aaniB payer #<me lines- on iiu- 
rtcttcrft tvtiich viil Un found ni another finliimm 

'Phis week has been made inenwimhie bv die pave- 
ment of a meed of bonetnt long due m die brav.- 

ptorer who iirsi claimed i anada for 1 he crown of 
France. The spot chosen for the monument is the 
place where Jaojues Cartier and his companions 
passed the winter ol' 10,55 7/1 and where, before their 
departure, they set up a cross and the arms of the 
French king. The Ideality to which Cartier gave the 
name of Sainte Croix, because he had arrived there 
on Holy Cross Hay (September 13), had been desig- 
nated Cabir Cotibat by the Indians, but about the 
year 1617 the Rccollet Fathers gave it the name of 
St, Charles, in memory of Messire Charles Des- 
Uoues, founder of their missions in New France. 
On the 3rd of May, 1536, the Hay of the invention 
"' die HoiyCross, Cartier, in honour of the festival, 
creeled a cross, thirty live feel high, below ihe tru 
verse of which he placed a shield bearing the arms 
of fiance, with the legend: " Pr»ilGJS0U8 Primus, 

Dei Gratia, Regime" Evidently there could be no 
fitter site for a memorial to the great Breton mariner 



ONE YEAR., 

his number the I> v : >. ; - . - - ■ ; -, - 3 
closes its first year of etus&aace. When that vear 
began ane had before tbe pobSc tbe oi4e«s which 
it was mtended to seme. Hawe oigecis were, in- 
deed. ocCTprised in ase name which had been 
selected- We boped that h wcaic r»t trj-- to that 
name: wotid frit." its practise, and he- r?;-;igr : .~ed 
as worthy of tl That a iouma] of die kind was 
needed wias genemBy scknowie-dgec < k .cdrtary 
nea^apeK there- was no lack. The necessities of 
jmafitics- of -ctanmerce. -i€ hitanoe. woe supplied 
hrirjy well EducatiaT., had its ,itgar;> . s, rati r eh- 
•pem. ami mmm «ffiber -nnesestf weate w^nesentrd in 
a%c jsaiaffica! pyeas. Bat int ia^ndaw fic«maSl 
joirrmtkni 'C-asadi -was sadk dsir.:ietr. and - v:> 
fch -teat a mel' twmauoec atsir. zazkzu. :., 
tisDens M ottir o«rj: gruae <caaarrx — a& pampk. as 
nooaery. its aesoamse*, is. unansixtss — -±. stte-;-aa arrn:-, 
oa^s «r> nsetf-t wmi x$q-n?zm3m v-.ts. rit re. •: -rt •■>'■ 
liii" 3 *.m»roos.. 

TinfiK- was- mniiitft^iMia i ^ 111111111111 1 wnwrit 
S(SinK.c 'si. v: i!Ki^lEe-iaBciii ..aE' tfssKnwas^ acntMtni; aea 
-.ii;aja~ a: ttrtr wtejt r wc.i- un 1 Th- 
• : .acutktr. •• anmtsamat ran acuuw» is- nun m'- 
uui. *a*- •snKtrn^. or . ie>*- ntm>: 'i >sr ircs-r. itr 
v^asE .^irttawtfir .nut letsr niette'i to 'v me n m- 
gifeaesc iTtiitvay ! numiiiis- n air- tme Urae Vdaiv 
tie. ;aut. the; l.?ataiu: Sad bam taaafgjjh ngn m ::t<.:i 
• idier ■)>* 1 -thontyungoi :hu portaiot .iunMH ne mm 
iinent. hi a more it::i1 iKHfiHi Ulan stwas ileum: tiutl 
illotherlaiul iut.l illroiigh our aid l)t;eu uuuie ims 
tmsm-of the seas, t >ur prestige hud been eorres 
pondinglv .mimnced. The world had begun to look 
upon us with interest, anil inquiries about us, our 
possessions and prospects were becoming fremient 
and urgent, ll was of importance, therefore, that 
we should both know and let others know what 
Canada was, both in actuality and capability. 
Whatever was pictures* pie in our life, our scenery, 
our architecture, our industries, our commerce — 

whatever could lie estimated more correctly aad 

agreeably by the aid of skilful illustration- lital 
was to be our ehosefl theme. 

As much of thai task as could be accomplished 
in a. single year we have honestly tried to discharge 
during the lasl twelve months. We have pub 
fished the portraits of a large number of our lead 
ing men some of litem no longer with us; we 
have done something towards making our readers 
acquainted with the wonderful variety of our 
scenery ils beauty, its sublimity, and, in some 
cases, its charms of historic association; we ha no 
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endeavoured to give some notion of the importance 
and diversity of our natural products; of the move 
merits of trade; of our great public works and 
improvements. The triumphs of public spirit and 
the evidence of enlightenment and taste in its mani - 
festation ; signs of progress in art and in technical 
training ; agriculture in all its phases and connec- 
tions : Northwest ranching and those who conduct 
it; our great manufacturing concerns and the 
scenes amid which they flourish — in fine, whatever 
relates directly or indirectly to our national, social, 
religious, industrial or commercial life, whatever 
contributes to our progress or forms a feature in it — 
all this and much more we deemed to come within 
the scope of the Dom inion IllusirateB. 

As to the letter-press, our contributors, among 
whom we are proud to number some of Canada's 
foremost writers, have stood by us nobly, and we 
take this opportunity of thanking them for their 
share in our success. They have all heartily sym- 
pathized with our aspiration to make Canada known 
and respected and great by self-knowledge and self- 
respect. On the whole, we close our first year 
with the consciousness that, in spite of some grave 
drawbacks and some serious shortcomings, we have 
not entirely missed the aim with which we set out, 
and, with the good-will of our readers and friends, 
we will begin the new year with undiminished faith 
in our great country, and the hope, not lessened by 
experience, that the Dominion Illustrated may 
help to promote its prosperity and magnify its pres- 
tige in the eyes of the world. 



THE OLD NOR'-WESTERS. 

From time to time during the last twelve months 
we have given illustrations of the posts and forts of 
the Hudson's Bay Company— that organization 
which has, directly and indirectly, played so im- 
portant a part in the development of the Northwest. 
It ought not, however, to be forgotten that the com- 
pany, as we know it in recent generations, is really 
a combination of two important societies— one 
English, the other Canadian. The story of the 
former has been briefly told in our columns. I t 
dates back to the year 1670, when Charles II. 
granted a charter to the merchant adventurers who 
carried on the fur trade on the shores of Hudson's 
Bay and appointed Prince Rupert the first gover- 
nor of the co-partnery. If the privileges conferred 
by the charter were comprehensive, so also were the 
responsibilities assumed by the company. One of 
their tasks was to discover a passage to "the 
western and southern ocean of America." For 
this purpose several expeditions were sent out, hut 
without any definite result. In 1749, when a com- 
mittee of inquiry into the condition of the company 
was ordered by Parliament, there were only six 
forts, all on the Hay. A century and a quarter 
later the number had increased to nearly a hundred 
and fifty, distributed all over the continent. 

To that increase the accession of the Northwest 
Company had not a little contributed. Kven under 
French rule, Canada had done much towards the 
exploration of the region west of the great lakes, 
The Sieur de la Vcrandrye and his sons had made 
known the great prairie region before the final 
struggle between France and Britain began. After 
the conquest Canadian traders again took up the 
interrupted task. Montreal was their chief centre 
of business, and from Montreal Ha- Frobislu-rs, 
McOillivrays, McTavtshes, Frasers and Macken- 
zie* set forth nn their quest for new sources of 
Wealth and new routes to the Western ocean, 



In 1787 the must important fur firms deemed it 
well to unite and form a company, The Nor" 
Westers, as the members liked to be called, com- 
prised SOme of the ablest arid most influential men 
oi their time. Their services as explorers have 
only of late begun to lie estimated at their true 
value. Both in die Northwest and in the older 
provinces— especially since the organization of our 
Archives Bureau — a good deal has been done 
towards the elucidation of their researches and dis- 
coveries. It has, however, remained for Mr. L, R. 
Masson, of Terrebonne, to whom had come by 
inheritance a mass of important documents bearing 
on it, to treat the subject with the fulness and 
accuracy which it deserved. His connection with 
the family of the late Hon. Roderick Mackenzie, 
cousin of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, made Mr. 
Masson the possessor of the correspondence be- 
tween those distinguished kinsmen and of several 
other manuscripts, equally precious, relating to the 
membership, aims and operations of the Northwest 
Company. These the owner has wisely deter- 
mined to place within reach of the public, and the 
first volume of the series — a series of the utmost 
value and interest — has just been issued from the 
press of Messrs, A. Cote & Co., of Quebec. This 
volume of nearly 600 pages, consists of two parts. 
Part first is a general historical sketch of the com- 
pany till the close (in 1820) of its separate exist- 
ence, enriched with copious annotations. Part 
second consists of seven memoirs, journals and 
reports of eminent Northwesters. 

In his historical, sketch Mr. Masson, after sum- 
marizing the progress of trade, adventure and 
exploration under the old regime and in the early 
years of British rule, relates the circumstances to 
which the Northwest Company owed its origin. 
He describes the exploits of Henry and Cadotte, 
the Frobisher brothers, Umfreville, Pond, Quesnel, 
Pangman, Crant and Leroux, and the great trading 
houses of Montreal, with their rival ambitions and 
interests. By the formation of the company Messrs. 
Frobisher, McTavish, Gregory, McGillivray, the 
Mackenzies, and others, united their means and 
energies and became a power in the land. He 
tells how Alexander Mackenzie became the leading 
spirit in the Northwest— how, defying all obstacles, 
he made his way successively to the Boreal and to 
Pacific ocean. He depicts the jealousy and alarm 
of the Hudson's Bay Company at the success of its 
rival and reveals the discords that in 1796 led to the 
secession of the X. Y.'s. The < loath of M r. Mc Tavish 
in 1804 made it possible for the two sections to 
reunite. The Astoria interlude, the schemes of 
Ford Selkirk, the growing dissensions ending in 
bloodshed, and the compromise which ensued after 

the reign of disorder a compromise fatal to the 

Northwest Company these successive events are 

all clearly set forth in Mr. Masson's history. 

The remainder— which constitutes the bulk— of 
the book is devoted to the memoirs and journals 
already referred to. First we have the " Remin- 
iscences " of the lion, Roderick Mackenzie, with 
copious extracts of Sir Alexander's letters to him 
self. These letters contain some vivid pictures ot 
Northwestern life. The second of the documents 
is composed of letters from Mr. W. F, Wenuell, a 
Norwegian in the company's service, to the Hon. 
Roderick Mackenzie, between the years too; and 
, (S , 1 The « lournal ol a Voyage from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific Coast," by Mr Simon 
Fraser (1808) j the lournal of Mr. P. V- M'dh.ot 
in a journey from Fort Kamanaitiquoya to the 
river Montreal in .So.,; An Account of the Red 



River Country about (797, by Mr. John McDon- 
nell; the "Missouri Journal" of Mr, V, A. La- 
rocque, clerk of the company, in 1804*1805, and a 
Narrative of Four Trading Expeditions to the Mis- 
sissouri, in 1804- 1805-1806, by Mr. Charles Mac- 
kenzie, which treats largely of the Mandan. Crow, 
Cheyenne and other Indian tribes, complete the 
volume, Mr, Charles Mackenzie, like his more 
distinguished namesake, Sir Alexander, maintains 
that " Mississotiri " is the proper name of the great 
river which is generally spelled " Missouri." These 
documents contain a mass of valuable information 
to be obtained nowhere else, and Mr. Masson merits 
the gratitude of the public for placing them within 
reach of historical students. " Les Bourgeois de ia 
Compagnie du Nord-Ouest " will, when the series 
is complete, be a rich addition to our original 
sources of knowledge as to Manitoba, the Territories 
and British Columbia. The story of the gradual 
conquest of that vast region, of the perils of trie 
explorers, of the rivalries of individuals, of the con- 
flicts of the companies, is intensely interesting. 

MILITIA NOTES. 



Of the late Lieut.-CoIoneSs Larnontagse ami JJe Betle- 
feuille the Militia GazttU says : " They ivere both compara- 
tively young men, being several years short of three scare. 
They led useful and honorable lives,, and their memories will 
be fondly cherished by many a brother officer of the force." 

The only ten shot highest possible ever made in revolver 
competition in England was scored in competition at 20 
yards by Walter Wksans at a meeting of the South London 
Rifle Club on the 21st May. The revolver used was a Colt, 
.45 calibre, ^% lbs., trigger pall, factory annBtinitioB, Eng- 
lish army mark 1. M. . Winans coDtitramg shooting, pat 
five more shots in the bull, making a strisg of 15. 

Commenting on the popularity of the Queen's Own and 
other city regiments with the press and public of Toronto, 
the Militia Gazette says : In Montreal there is the same in- 
centive to membership and proficiency is the mtiitia. Tint, 
the papers are modest : but it is quite touching to hear the 
comments of the Montreal citizens, especially she ladies, 
upon their respective favorites when the corps parade for a 
holiday review. The number of regiments Montreal sop- 
ports, and supports handsomely too, is surprising to anyone 
acquainted with the private expenditure involved. 

It is generally regretted that Captain. W. S. Rassell, of 
the .i^th Battalion, has been compelled by business necessi- 
ties to withdraw from this year's Wimbledon team. He is 
a well tried shot, having twice already represented Canada 
at Wimbledon, and all this season be has been making ex- 
ceptionally good practice. His place will lie taken by 
another member oi the 44th, Pte. J. Horsey, who now goes 
to Wimbledon for the first time. Had the best men of 
those eligible gone, Canada would this year have had an 
exceptionally good chance for the Kolapore cup. Those 
who refused" the profferred places were Captain Harts, St, 
John Rifles j Staff-Seigt. Clarke, 53rd; Captain McMick- 
"ing, 44th i Sergt. Short, G.G.F.G.; Captain Russell, 45th; 
I'te. Burns, vrd (formerly 62nd), Captain Corbia, 6?ni The 
team, nevertheless, will be by no means a bad one. 

Captain G. Henry Witthaus, a director of the National 
Rille Association of America, well known to riflemen who 
have visited Creedmoor for several years past, committed 
suicide by shooting himself in the head May 3©. the 
deceased was a popular New York gentleman, possessing 
wealth and a host of friends. He was a member of the oth. 
Regiment of the Old Guard, and belonged to the Hoboken 
Turtle Club, the Thirteen Club, the Press Club, she lieder 
kraiw. and Arion Societies and the Young Men's Democratic 
Club. He was assistant to Ge». Charles F. Rohbins, the 
Inspector of Rifle Practice for the State of New York, art 
rendered valuable assistance at Creedmoor as assistant ex- 
ecutive ottker, his uniform courtesy to the press representatives 
being well remembered. The deceased was 46 years ot age. 
The Jrmv xt*J AWr fAtarWe say* 5 "A smokeless 
powder ha* been produced at last, » now the only possible 
objection (0 the introduction of a heavy quick ming ran for 
urtillerv purposes is conclusively removed. Captain NoMe, 
of the Klsvvfck Mm at Newcastle -upon -Tyne, has invented a 
powder which appears to be perfectly reliable, and wteh is 
at the same time practically smokeless and noiseless >» its 
explosion. The War Office has ahnfet decide.) upon its use 
not only for small arms, but, in a BMXlltM form, for machine 
and quick tiring guns, and experimental trials are about to 
he instituted wish it at l.ydd on a very considerable scale. 
Noble"* powder is a curious greyish-looking material, in 
lonfi thread* or a whipeonl-like form, presumably from the 
Shape it assumes while under hydraulic pressure. BS Action 
'is most startling. At v» >'«"** m W <** » * h f» nl 
when a vollev is fired with it, ami only » taint hate arises, 
which is almost imperceptible ; whilst a shower ot toilets is 

seen to fell «t» 5 » < il<> tiU ^ l *> 68 P***^ 
without a cause 1" 
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INDIAN CAMP, RIVES MAITLAND, oppokitk Godkrich. 
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Falls of Sts. Anns,- This miniature Niagara is one of 
the chief points of interest ami <me of [he loveliest and most 
lYnuantie of the districts which have made the Lower St. 
Lawrence so dear to the lover of nature. From the historic 
and religious standpoint, it is a feature in the environment 
of thai remarkable place of pilgrimage— one of the few such 
hallowed spots of which the new world can boast— known 
variously as Ste. Anne de Beauprt, Ste. Anne du Nord, or, 
in the simple and affectionate language of the pious habitant, 
la Bonne Ste. Anne. The Pfttritiagt rf Ste, Anme dates 
back to the year 165S, and is thus by no means the most 
modern of such resorts of the faithful, even if we comprise 
the aid world in our survey. Ste. Anne de Heaupre is situ- 
ated in the county of Montmorency, on the north shore of 
the St. Lawrence, 22 mile* below Quebec, and the pictur- 
esque Falls are at some distance from the village. St. 
Joachim, at the foot of Cape Tourmente, is in the same 
circle of attractions. The whole neighbourhood is con- 
stantly visited by tourists in the summer months, and sports- 
men are not lacking, as the Ste. Anne adds to its other 
charms that of being a fair salmon stream. This delightful 
region has: been graphically described by Mr. Le Moine, in 
his Jlhum du Tenri.tle and other works, by Dr. Beers, by 
Mr. H. Sandham, and by the authors of Picturesque 
Canada. 

Lighthouse, Godekich, Lake Huron. — This en- 
graving gives a commanding view of the bold headland at 
the month of the Maitland river, of which the town of 
Goderich is pleasantly and advantageously situated. The 
chief tow n of the county of the same name, Goderich is 
one of the most noteworthy ports on Lake Huron. It is 7S 
miles north-west of London and is the centre of a large 
number of thriving industries, including valuable fisheries 
and several important manufactures. The salt works of 
Goderich, which have long been famous, afford employ- 
ment to hundreds of persons and are a source of consider- 
able wealth to the town and its vicinity. The place is as 
favored by nature as by the enterprise of its inhabitants. 
The harbour, which is protected by a pier and has the 
benefit of one of the best lighthouses on the lake shores, is 
ample and commodious. Being the only shipping point 
over a wide range of coast and a port of entry, it does a 
large trade, and has daily communication by steamer with 
Sarnia, Detroit and other places as well as by rail with 
London and Buffalo and thus with the whole of Canada 
and the United States. The scenery, of which our engrav- 
ing snpplies a characteristic glimpse, has many and varied 
attractions. 

India* Casik Opposite Gowersch.— This fine en- 
graving, from a photograph of Mr. Williams, of Goderich, 
depicts a scene which is not without significance. The 
scattered bands of Indians of the older provinces 
form a gradually disappearing link between the pre- 
sent and the past. The camp, pitched near the Maitland 
river, across from Goderich, and not far from the shores of 
l>ake Huron, reveals what civilization and industrial 
training have done to reclaim the sons and daughters of 
the forest from the wild habits of other days. 

A Collixgwoou Smacker.— Adepts in naval architec- 
ture will admire the lines of this graceful craft. Its name is 
somewhat puzzling to the uninitiated. The forepart is 
associated w ith one of the glories of that Britannia who — as 
»e are often assured with vociferous emphasis — "rules the 
wave*." But "smacker" seems to have a syllable — as the 
craft seems to have canvass — to spare. It looks like a two- 
masted sloop — in miniature. For speed we would com- 
mend it, but we would like to have oar PaSinurus exception- 
ally guaranteed before embarking in squally weather. 
C^lhagwood, Stntcoe County, Or.t., the native home of the 
smacker, has a fine reputation for hardy lake navigators, 
and has a creditable record for ship-building. 

Ql'KMBC AXI> I-AKE St. JOHN RAILWAY- IXACGCKAL 

Ceremonies of the Eastern Extessiox. The history of 
the Lake Sl John Railway already covers some twenty 
year*, but, before it is completed, the world shall have wit- 
nessed a conquest of wild nature comparable with the occu- 
pation of the prairies and mountains of the Northwest for 
the benefit of unborn million*. For, undoubtedly, the Lake 
SL John country, which H capable of supporting a popula- 
tion equal to that of any kingdom, or even empire, of the 
old world, i* destined to be a mighty northern province in 
the generations to come. The foundations of its prosperity 
have now been firmly laid, and every year henceforth will 
witness an advance such as was impossible before the rail- 
road era. The first attempt to supply the great desideratum 
»*> made by means of a wooden railway. The construe 
tfoe of k was begun in 1*09, and it was carried a* far as 
Gosford, In it »a» concluded, after fair trial, that 
wooden rails, though they might serve for an emergency, 
were not to be depended on for permanent use. The 
undertaking, 00 the wooden basis, was, therefore, abandoned, 
and it was not till 1879 that an iron road was commenced. 
At first «» progress was provoking!)- slow, but in Mr, 
H. % Hexam took the contract to I>akr Hi, John, and in 
fJf&S the line was completed to Roberval, a distance of !<>o 
mile* from '^uebce. Several branches were still, Iwwever, 
to be constructed, the most important of which was that to 



ChicQBtitni, a distance of 65 miles, and it is the inauguration 
of this necessary complement of the main line which is re 
presented in our engraving. Some of the ftgive* 
Monseignenr Racine, Bishop of Chicoutimi, the Hon. Mr, 
Mercier, ami other prominent personages will be recog 
ntssecl in the group. As this is primarily a colonization 
road, the Church has naturally taken it under its protection, 
and like places of worship, schools and other edifice* and 
undertakings, has deemed it w orthy of its benediction. 

Tins National Park. Prom Banff Station.— This 
earthly Paradise of the West is already well known by re- 
pute, if not by personal experience, to most lovers of the 
sublime and beautiful who have crossed the continent by 
the G P. R., or read of the wonderland that it traverses. 
Banff, as our readers are aware, is a medicinal watering 
place and pleasure resort in the Rocky Mountains, 4,500 
feet above sea level. The village is about two miles from 
the railway station and is noted (apart from its scenery and 
sanitary attractions) for one of the finest and most thoroughly 
equipped hotels in North America. A steel bridge, visible 
in our engraving, takes the carriage road across the Bow to 
that abode of comfort and luxury. The village also eon- 
tains some good inns. The park, of which our view shows 
in perspective the main features, is encircled by mountains, 
sloping up from the river valleys, till they tower far above 
in magnificent peaks. Northward is Cascade ; eastward, 
Inglismaldie, and the Fairholme sub-range, with Devil's- 
head Lake beyond ; while away off farthest to the east is 
the sharp cone of Peechee, which formed the subject of an 
engraving in our last issue. Squaw Mountain, with Ver- 
million Lakes at its base, is descried just after leaving the 
station, while up the Bow are the central heights of the 
Main Range about Simpson Pass, of whicli Mount Massive 
is the salient point. The Bourgeau range and Sulphur 
Mount, along whose base are the Hot Springs, Tunnel 
Mount and Rundle Peak, are other features in this mighty 
circumvallation. The « ater system includes portions of the 
Bow, Sprav and Cascade rivers, with their enlargements. 
From the point of view up the windings of the Bow and its 
tributaries the distance is some 30 miles, and the breadth 
across the valley is about ten miles. Hie scene once be- 
held is, as those who have visited Banff bear witness, a 
memory for a lifetime, and at this moment it is in its fullest 
glory. 

The Paris Exposition — Kabyle Women Weaving. 
— Those who have wandered through northern Africa in 
company with Eugene Fromentin, Regnault or Fortuity, 
will meet with familiar forms and faces in this engraving 
of a characteristic Algerian scene. One of the most inter- 
esting departments of the Exposition is that which is set 
apart for the illustration of the colonies, their people, 
scenery and resources. France's most important foreign 
possession and the one she takes most pride in is that 
old historic region which has fell the impress of so 
many civilizations and yet has never ceased to be, par ex- 
cellence, the Barbarians' I .and. It is indeed a glimpse 
of Barbary that we have in our engraving — men and 
women of the type that Fromentin loved to paint in every 
attitude and occupation, at their meals, at prayer, at the 
chase, in their hours of tropic ease. Nothing could give 
more striking impression of that wild people, than the in- 
terior of the Kabyle dwelling, transferred to the heart of 
Europe, which the artist has here reproduced. The mud 
walls, windowless, save for a small aperture, the scanty 
light entering mainly by the open door ; the women on 
their haunches at their traditional task ; the standing figures 
(one male and one female) in characteristic costume, and 
characteristically indifferent to the curious gaze of the 

visitors all constitute a strange medley. F*or effect it 

would have been better, perhaps, had the European ele- 
ment been omitted, hut the anist's object was to associate 
the African scene with the exhibition and he could do so 
only by making his Kabyles the centre of a group of 
curious spectator*. The picture, as it is. brings out 
moreover, the strong contrast in features, garb and manners 
between the children of the desert and (heir brethren of 
the city and civilization. It is, in many respects, a most 
interesting study. 

A Flemish Interior. This charming picture of happy- 
home life tells its own story. The Utile fellow has grown 
tired of bis infant attempts at play and sleeps tranquilly in 
his little cot. His young mother regards him with a look 
of love and his older sister evidently sympathizes in her 
leelings. Pussy has its own share in the quiet household 
joy. The comfort and taste to which the quaintly furnished 
room bears witness bespeak thrifty management and it is 
clear that the house mother is no idler. 

"Cui Savam retisea* eorosm 
stm^cx nttmdittU ?" 

Whoever he be, lie returns from toil with the assurance of 
comfort and kindly words. The beamy of the mother and 
daughter is of that type which is occasionally to lie rntt 
with in northern lielgium and Holland a type clearly end 
nearly allied to the Knglish, but with a »ofler expression 
and more warmth of colour, due to various influences. Tb- 
glimpse of street reveals a style of architecture which, with 
the costumes, give an antique air to the scene. 

• 

Riches are the baggage of virtue, which hindercth the 
march. 

A man without character is always making a fu»s al*>i.i 
having it vindicated, 

' iur character i» but the stamp on our »oul» of the 
free choice of good and evil Wt BtW made through life. 
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V. 

We made, on the second day's journey, eight, 
miles in pretty good time, considering the heat and 
our late start, finding excellent riding over light 
turf, intersected by deeply cut sandy trails. It 
was long afternoon when we dismounted to dine by 
a brawling creek, which supplied the requisite- 
water lor our cooking and horses. A Kootenay 
Indian joined us here and shared our frugal meal 
of salmon, bacon, tea and bread with great apparent 
gusto The mountain redskin is a much finer 
specimen of his race than his brother of the plain. 
Our visitor was a handsome man, well armed and 
well horsed. He wore a semi-civilized costume of 
gray flannel shirt and cloth waistcoat, a blanket 
draped over his legs, which were encased in deer- 
skin breeches, while a red cotton handkerchief, 
bound round his head and tied in an artistic knot 
on his forehead, lent that brilliant touch of colour 
to his costume in which the Indian heart rejoices. 
We devoted an hour to our repast, and after riding 
seven miles more reached Geherry's Ranche, the 
legitimate and licensed inn of the district, corres- 
ponding to the tavern of civilization. On this gen- 
tlemen's estate we camped for the night, after par- 
taking of an excellent supper of partridges, which 
his Chinese cook prepared in a novel and tempting 
style — a very agreeable change from the culinary 
efforts of our Indian boys. The country through 
which we travelled during the day was so entirely 
obscured by smoke from our most penetrating obser- 
vation that it was impossible to form any idea of its 
nature beyond the facts which we experienced — that 
it was hilly and wooded, with intervals of open park 
land, and the knowledge we possessed that we were 
in the neighborhood immediately above the Upper 
Columbia Lake. 

On Thursday the 2nd of September we broke 
camp at seven in the morning and rode four miles to 
breakfast at the ranche of Captain Armstrong, our 
hospitable host of the Duchess, occupied by two of 
his partners in the cattle business. Windermere is 
a fine property of several hundred acres on the 
Upper Columbia Lake, well fenced and laid out, 
having a good log house and large outbuildings. 
Unfortunately the atmosphere was so thick on the 
day in question we could neither see across the 
lake nor form any impression of the fine mountains 
in its vicinity. The Indian boys followed so 
leisurely in onr steps with the pack horses that they 
did not appear ujxjn the scene till after 1 2 o'clock . 
consequently we lost considerable valuable time, 
which we tried to make up by riding as fast as 
possible. The nature of the trail from the ranche. 
however, was not conducive to rapid progress, l>eing 
steep and rocky, leading along the face of a high 
cliff immediately over the lake ; and we were not 
sorry when this perilous path came to an end, 
diverging suddenly into an open stretch of country, 
over which we could quicken our pace till we 
reached another elevation. A pre* ipitous climb 
brought us to the top of a high hill where a strong 
wind which had begun to blow most obliging!) 
raised the veil of smoke tinder which we had so 
long been resting and revealed a vision of weird 
wikl beauty as strange as it was unexpected. Be 
low us a thousand feet or more lay the head take 
and source of the Columbia river shimmering in a 
silver hu/.e ; above us towered a wall of solid rm k, 
forming the base oj some wandering spur of the 
Rocky Mountains, while on the opposite side of the 
lake, some two miles distant, the outline of the 
Selkirks was dimly visible. The destem from the 
high cliff which the trail skirted to the flat below w as 
long and tedious, but, once accomplished, there was 
a mile and a half of good riding over light sandy 
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ground, covered with an open forest of the Pim/i 
flmderosa, known in British Columbia as the yellow 
pine, but I believe improperly so called. This was 
my first introduction to these beautiful trees, of 
which I had heard so much ; nor was 1 the least 
disappointed in them, They attain an enormous 
size in some localities, and are perfectly straight 
and uniform in growth. Their trunks are' curiously 
marked by perpendicularly diverging black cracks, 
intersected with spaces of reddish yellow bark-like 
scales, producing much the effect of a, crocodile's 
back; the branches radiate high up from the main 
stem, supporting crown-like masses of long pj Iu . 
needles, and their general impression is most im- 
posing and dignified. Our short gallop brought 
us to the Kootenay River, a broad clear stream of 
deep blue colour. Through this level belt between 
the Upper Columbia Lake and the Kootenay River 
a canal is in course of construction at the present, 
time under the management of Mr. Baillie Groliman, 
who represents a large company of English capital- 
ists. The object of the enterprise is to connect the 
valleys of the Columbia and Kootenay Rivers, thus 
giving water communication from Golden City on 
the C.P.R. to the American boundary : and also to 
so increase the volume of water in the Columbia as 
to render it navigable much earlier and later in the 
season than is possible at present. The canal will 
contain two locks and is to lie completed in Octo- 
ber, 1889. 

We found the Kootenay so low that the water 
only reached our horses' girths. Having a firm 
bottom of large gravel stones, it was easily forded, 
and from the high bank on its farther shore we 
enjoyed a beautilul view of mountain forest and 
river extending like a panorama on all sides. We 
halted here for a hurried meal, then rode on some 
miles farther through a magnificent wood of yellow 
pine, entirely free from undergrowth. The tall red 
trunks stretched away in a vista of endless columns : 
the sough of the wind in the tree tops, the spicy- 
aroma of the pine needles we crushed under foot, 
together with the growing gloaming added their 
natural charms to our evening ride, and we regret- 
ted each moment that brought us nearer to that 
necessary camp item, water : indeed, we tarried so 
long on our way that it was quite dark when we 
came upon a tine clear bush, grossly libelled as 
Mud Creek. Here we pitched our tents by faith, 
not by sight, close to those of a party of English- 
men, who wre on a hunting expedition and enter- 
tained us hospitably. Our retreat beneath the 
lofty Pinus ponddrosa was extremely picturesoue ; 
but the high wind which had blown all day did not 
go down with the sun. but rather increased in 
violence on the contrary, and filled me with a 
haunting sense of insecurity. Visions of falling 
trees aa«I branches mingled in my dreamt* with the 
iapptng m eaims-as aiiadi the rattlie <ot' bsjI : boj>i» off 
pmt needfe* ism alii*!.- SemtL VaiwEy I s%fo«frfi for 
the saaMarc @f a Humbc. and vowed tMibrag; wwM 
mdfflce mat to vm&tvtaht amnoffllner fcamsgwai^ ex- 
pcdsSsofflL My tnefcofafarjEM, wene- aicmgtlkiaed and 
OGaasfenared at tmdsm^it l*y the mmum! icaif aiJiiwdkt 
m tht -ditiiajiii laauuMtoam* : wboirttly asSurs-arSs ihe 
storm broke over our debated fwads-: hghwijiiig 
ftasfeed, ibuiMkr jseaJed. tee* eiraclkcd awl rain 
descended in torrents. 3 trembled for the tent 
and prepared nr. ■■< d philosophically to be envel- 
oped in folds of wet canvas as the result of a 
total collapse. We weathered the storm, howev er, 
which passed away in half an hour, as far as the 
thunder and lightning were concerned ; but the 
rain continued in a steady downpour that eventually 
lulled me to sleep, The morning light revealed a 
scene of depressing dreariness ; a gentle drizzle 
thickened the atmosphere into a most penetrating 
fog, saturating everything both overhead and under- 
foot; trees dripped, grass and ground oozed moist- 
ure, tires would not kindle, and the general tone of 
nature was thoroughly damp and dreary. About 
eight o'clock, however, the sun struggled over the top 
of the mountain and tried to penetrate lite gloom ol 
the valley in which we had camped. The drizzle 
condensed and rolled away in soft clouds ; the icy 
chill that penetrated the marrow of our bones was 
absorbed in genial warmth ; the heavy masses of 
leaden clouds parted and floated offover the tree tops, 
and glimpses of blue sky appeared between t he pines, 
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We were soon m the saddle again and made 
short work of eighteen miles, riding all day through 
a beautiful wooded park country, broken by occa- 
sional intervals of hilly g r0 und, ' During the morn 
nig we passed three lovely little lakes set like 
emeralds m the heart of the forest and covered with 
1 of w,hl ducks. Baptiste, who was a capital 
shot, was unsuccessful in his attempt to secure even 
one for our midday meal. He and my husband, 
alter wasting much time and many cartridges, real- 
ized at last the impossibility of recovering the bird* 
without either a dog or boat, and we rode on till four 
o clock, when we found oursel ves on the lop of a 
high plateau. We descended from it by a precipi- 
tous, treacherous gravel trail to the valley of the 
Kootenay below and camped for the night a't Sheep 
Creek, a river not the least suggestive of anything 
smaller, which divides at this point into six or seven 
different channels and empties itself by as many 
mouths into the Kootenay river. A high cold wind 
blew steadily over the flat we occupied, making the 
temperature at night a good deal lower than was 
agreeable under canvas, ft was extremely chilly at 
six o'clock the following fine September' morning, 
and we watched anxiously for the sun to appear 
over the summits of the Rocky Mountains and 
warm our shivering frames. Breakfast was a hur- 
ried meal and we packed and started at eight o'clock. 
For the first few miles our course lav along the 
sides of the high grass benches enclosing the east 
banks of both Kootenay and Columbia Rivers. In 
the Kootenay valley, however, the soil is gra- 
velly ; so we escaped the dust that had afflicted us 
at the beginning of our expedition. It was a 
bright, cloudless, breezy day, and we rejoiced in an 
atmosphere entirely free from smoke, dispersed by 
the rain of Thursday night and were able at last to 
enjoy distant effects as well as surrounding details. 
The scene from our lofty vantage point on the grass 
benches above the Kootenay was not easilv forgot- 
ten. The lovely blue river wound along through 
its wide valley below us, bounded on the far west bv 
the soft grey line of the Selkirk range, while be- 
tween it and the mountains rolled acres upon acres 
of pale yellow grass, dotted with groups of pine 
trees. This flaxen land owes its indescribable straw 
colour to the influence of the sun's mightv power, 
which dries and bleaches the vegetation throughout 
immense tracts of the Pacific Province during the 
rainless summer months, giving the landscape" with 
its dark evergreens and a^ure firmament an indivi- 
duality of expression peculiar to the country. On 
the east bank of the Kootenay. between the river 
and the grass slopes along which we rode., lies 
a wooded bottom of poplar and wild eherrv 
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trees. whose fresh young snoots, 
brilliant green- m contrast bp. t&t nesc wf t*s* 
tow expanse.. 'Ike cJiSeisiaiKe ina dkosiKteE 
mum the »aley* of the Edtotttaaa aaadi CsSanfeuE 
was IwrtcHiiigfei vsmikily Ibefwre sat I sise 
fcaratjetr nmamfctdi hf m widtib <csff feaar aniks tmdfcwudl 
fcy a dfa&amit fat «d msmstmm raifc <m ihr wtsa 
sidie mk. wiab m aatw >otf wftusa ajjpearod ic> 
dMr eye a* waving ticvrafckk. memsSBsi by Hoe 
«3«-«r Jfenead «f a fat of water : the later by h* 
narrow, confined area., hemmed in ."•etweeo die 
magnificent ranges of the Rocky and Selkirk Moun- 
tains, often rising precipitously on both sides from 
its turbid pale green waters, which wind and twist 
in every conceivable convolution, I could not but 
regret the thousands of acres of ]»erfect ranching 
country through which we travelled totally unoccu- 
pied save for wandering herds of cattle and horses 
owned by the prosperous Kootenay Indians. Strange 
m it in, iv appear th*se animals prefer the sun-dried 
bunch grass to the most succulent green food, and 
thrive and fatten upon it. as the condition of all the 
horned and hornless beasts I saw in the district 
amply testified. W ater is excellent in quality and 
abundant in quantity. besides the river there are 
innumerable line creeks rising in the Rocks Moun- 
tains and flowing into it. Indeed, few tourists sins 
ply travelling over the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
seeking in its marvellous course, up one narrow 
course and down another, the shortest outlet to the 
coast, have any idea of the fertile plains of British 
Columbia, stretching away in vast unbroken solitude 
to the boundaries of Idaho and Montana. 

W hen we turned our backs at last upon the 



Kootenay we positively scaled the fact- of the t tiff, 
below which we had been riding by the steepest of 
trails, and passed into an open park country, which 
gave us miles and miles of galloping ground over 
straw-colored grass under dark green trees, beneath 
a turquoise sky. 

THE FUTURE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The ease with which photographs can now be- 
taken by any one is destined to have an imwjriant 
influence upon science, art, and literature, ft must 
not be supposed, however, that with the cheapness 
of material, and simplicity in applying it. perfection 
in the art of photography is any nearer to its votary 



than it was when the 



dimcuit 



: plate was in vogue, 
dily than formerly ; 



Pictures can be taken m.. 

but the conditions of light and composition rema'i,, 
as difficult as ever—and the amateur even- vear 
throws behind him his quickly taken photographs 
and discovers that art is still long. 

The improvements in photography have resulted 
from the labours of the chemist 'rather than from 
those of the optician and the maker of lenss.-^. 
Indeed one of the most remarkable features of pho- 
tography is the simplicity of the apparatus which is 
necessary. This simplicity perhaps might have been 
foreseen by a careful study of the human eye. The 
eye of every person may be said to constitute a 
detective camera. The retina is the dry plate upon 
which all objects are focussed by means of the 
crystalline lens : the cavity behind this lens consti- 
tutes the camera, the iris and pupil the diaphragm, 
and the eyelid the drop-shutter. The latter, it is 
true, is a slow drop-shutter— not faster than a tenth 
of a second — whereas the drop-shutter that is em- 
ployed to take an express train may move as fast 
as the one-hundredth of a second, or ten times as 
fast as the eyelid. The eye gives the brain a num- 
l>er of composite impressions of an object in motion, 
while the sensitive plate and the drop-shutter of the 
camera can give but one phase of the motions. It 
does not seem just, therefore, that the photographer 
should insist that the sculptor or artist should copy 
certain instantaneous attitudes of animals in motion, 
for the eye does not see them. — Prtf. John Trwm- 
frridgt. in Siritttc'r's. 

THE DOMESTICITY OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Domestic in all his habits and mcliaaxkais 
Shakespeare undoubtedly was : the word - home " 
had a witchery which was irresisoMe a> aim. and 
anchoied hint a> the ~ haven where ':r v . .,:. be." 
in spire of the amraminaiwB at* -*e So&axEanisnt * 
that surrounded Mm "m f„«a*fea Jtsiag Ma*3&mx& 
absence nam the " .:c.me " r his e mth xsd i|e. 
The teses- tit hiish^md and wise are 2i.wa.5s- saesad as 
Eob; ecexi At waani-E Oaafa&a ssaJ&ss &>£ m 
IkagA: — 

— SSisaaEaS,. S naae 1 : 

WSwaewHr tBanr atawt htxss 5mk sm ia* saStag^ 
jcB iHiWiMliiiiii it&assm Wsmm yrsE»-.smt rhe. 
ihey ajv &oa nwwssiste:-: wsh :hi.: trac '-«s& >.»f 
domestic ariecr.iivt: wh.ich he :it vt - rertersa*. snd 
iflustra.ted 3K»t% himself W te* calm tmaaffl si 
the lasj amtd his iasaih. He mas; iia\e Inm a 
domestic man in the best sense of the word who 
penned that exquisite descrijaion of the careful 
housewife in Sonnet exliti. : — 

" La, as a eaieful twascwift* naas to catch 

One other feather'd creatures br«k« avray, 
>ets down her tsaU-, Mtd makes all swift , 

In pursuit of the ihing she Would have Stay, 
Whiles tier n tg tw fos d child hokls her in eha^e, etf."" 

This is not an inappropriate digression from the 
drama whose one redeeming touch is domestic iove, 
where Shakespeare seems to have tried how- tar he 
could plunge a devoted couple into the kisest of 
crimes without withdrawing, if not our secret 
sympathies, at least our pity tor them ; and the more 
we look into the slight basis on which he built that 
most powerfully-finished of all his feminine char- 
acters the mow are we struck with his earnest 
reverence smd belief in the nobility inherent ina 
true wife. Lady Macb?th ha< the grandest entrance, 
the mast appalling exit, ami creates the most forcible 
impression in the fewest lines of any of his first-class 
characters.— " Mat MA" m tit a &r*iiff 
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By Mr» Arthur Sprogge. 

1. Captain AnmtMO^f Ksmrhe, Kootcnay. a. Upper Columbia Lake. 3. h ording the Kuoteitay River at low w itter, 
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A complimentary review at' Kir. lias, O'Httgan's literary 
urafc his poctrjft <>speei;u!y appear:) its the last number of 
the A*fW/.f t 'Wifgtr AWi'i'J, "Windsor, N.S. 



Our contributor, Mr. Thomas 0"H«g8.tt, M.A., of Walk, 
erton, Oat., has received tfee degree of fioctw oi Philosophy 
from Syracuse University, X.V. Palmntn qui meruit feint. 

The latest iss«e in Mr. I. flteo. Robinson's "Popular 
Series" is "A Modem Mephtstopheles," by Louisa M. 
Aleott— a tine story, ingenious in plot and displaying con- 
s-iderable power. 

Edna LyslV* new story, "Derrick Vaughan— Novelist," 
which appeared first in .Vwrrar's Magazine, has been 
brenght out by Messrs. John Lovel! <5~* Son as one of their 
Canadian Copyright Series. 

The new Principal of Somerviile Hall, in succession to 
Miss Shaw Lefevre. is Miss Agnes Mattland, oi Liverpool, 
who is not only well known as an authoress, bat has taken 
a leading part in connection with various educational move- 
ments. 

The .4 merits* Beeiseiier denounces the writers, publish- 
ers and readers of what it characterizes as "Leprous 
literature." Some of the works thus classed are mentioned 
by name. The whole school of fiction in question is, says 
the Bmiseiler, a stain npon this generation. 

The latest Issue of '« Popular Poets of the Period," edited 
hp F. A. H. Eyies, deals with Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
Rev. R. Wilton, Mrs. Augusta" Webster, Cosmo Monk- 
house, and A. P. Graves. A brief biography of each is 
given, with interesting specimens of their works. 

A forthcoming number of the Cosmopolitan magazine 
will contain an article descriptive of the people and doings 
of raw gay capital during the social season. The name of 
the writer, Mr. W. Blackburn Harte, is familiar to the 
readers of the Domini. Illvstrated as an occasional 
and ever welcome contributor to these columns. 

Messrs. Hubbard Bros., of Philadelphia, announce the 
speedy issue of a book of fantastic tales by F. Blake Crofton. 
It is to be entitled "The Hairbreadth Escapes of Major 
Mendaxe." and -sill be highly illustrated by Arthur Bennett, 
of New York. The price will be $1.50. Mr. Crofton is 
sure to do Canada credit in whatever work he undertakes. 

The Heme Journal says that at a dinner party in London 
recently it was announced that Miss Elizabeth Bakh was the 
writer of " Au Author's Love " (the answer to Prosper Meri- 
mees Letters), the book which lias proved the literary sensa- 
tion of London for several months past. I had the pleasure of 
reading a Setter from Gladstone to Miss Balch, in which he 
said : "The book exhibits rare powers on every page, is full of 
charm, provocative of curiosity, and a work executed with 
immense talent." The relatives and friends of Miss Balch 
in New York will be pleased to learn of the brilliant suc- 
cess of " An Author's Love." 

In the "Songs of the Great Dominion," there is one 
honoured name whose owner has been contemporary with 
the three generations of Canadian poetry. He was writing 
when Adam Kidd published "The Huron Chief"; lie was 
in his prime of mental vigour when Sangster and Heavy- 
sege first appealed to the Canadian public, and his intel- 
lectual strength is not abated in these days when Roberts 
and Lampman, Lockhart and Mair ami 'lighthall, Weir 
and Martin and Lhjvar, Mrs. Mci^ean and "Gowan l>ea" 
and Helen Fairbairn are rising higher and higher in our 
literary firmament. Need we sav that we refer to Mr. 
G. W. Wk-ksteed, Q.C. i 

Mr. Walter Besant was, it appear*, the author, whose 
communication to himself a needy correspondent recently- 
offered for sale to the editor of the Literary War Id. "As 
we supposed at the time," says that excellent journal, " Mr. 
Walter Besant had no intention of contributing to the fin- 
ances of the gentleman dating from Halifax who recently 
offered us for two guineas an ' autograph communication ' 
he stated be had received frotn Mr. Besant. The moral of 
the ttory seems to be that well-known authors should de- 
cline to answer letters from strangers asking their ' opinions.' 
We are not so sure a* Mr. Besant seems to be that no editor 
would ever give a price for a private letter. Jf that rule 
had been strictly observed in the past, thee would probably 
have been no need for a ' Parnell Commission.'" 

Of the sudden death of Mr. Thornd'tlce Rice, editor of the 
Xerth American Review, the New York Churchman says : 
We have nothing to ofier upon the manner of hit. literary 
management or of bit views on public questions. The one 
fact which stands out was, that a young man of large in- 
herited wealth, instead of spending his means upon fast 
horse* or yachts "r srxriety or dissipation, dtote to take up a 
literary and political pursuit, not for the emolument or the 
notoriety, bat for the usefulness which he could find therein. 
Hit success we do not measure ; ire are content to point to 
the example. With means which might justify almost any 
amount of frivolity and pleasure-hunting, be used his money 
in a way which could hardly fail of being of *ervke to his 
lime. And be*t of all, be deliberately *tepped aside from 
the two patfcs m which riches Us this country almoM univers- 
ally choose* to walL~"*ccu ambling more or squandering 
quickly, and chose that other in which it i* greatly to tic 
wished the jeuneue dor/, of the ate would follow him. 



THE ENEMY UNMASKED. 

Faraway in the heart of a forest there lived an 
ok! man, who wns feared and disliked by all who 
knew him. He made his living by fishing in a 
large lake near-by, famed for its fish, which he sent 
to market by his little boy, who had to walk many 
a weary mile before he reached the place, and woe 
to him if he should return with any unsold ! 

The hoy was beloved by all. His beamy was so 
wonderful that none could pass him by without 
stopping to admire him. There were those who 
shook their heads when they saw him, am! uttered 
grave doubts of his being the son of the old man, 
but none dared inquire about him, for their dread 
of old Paul. t)ne day, as little Pierre was selling 
his fish, the people noticed a great bruise on his 
body. They questioned him about it, but his only 
answer was a sad shake of the head. Loud and 
fierce were the threats showered upon old Paul, 
who, they knew, ill-treated the boy. 

The last fish was sold and Pierre turned his 
steps homewards, eating his supper as he went, 
which had been given him by some kind-hearted 
peasant. The sun was just sinking behind the 
mountains, and the whole sky was bathed in rich 
mellow tints. Pierre stood and watched it with a 
cry of delight, for he loved the beautiful, and could, 
for a time, forget his sorrows amid the delights of 
nature. 

Spellbound, he stood, till the last flickering light 
went out. And then, with lingering look, he turned 
and plunged into the gloomy depths of the forest. 

Silence everywhere, except for the hooting of 
owls and the failing of withered branches. But 
Pierre was used to these sounds and felt no fear. 

Presently he came to an open dell, where he was 
wont to rest. It was one of his favourite spots, for 
here he could lie on his back and gaze upwards 
into the sky. Here grew the richest flowers, and 
at the little stream, which trickled quietly along, 
came the birds of the forest to drink. But above 
all, it was famous for being one of the haunts of 
those wonderful beings called fairies. He never 
had seen any, but then they only came out at mid- 
night. He liked to sit there and fancy it peopled 
with them. 

This night he sank upon his favourite seat, 
utterly worn out. Stretching himself upon the soft 
grass, he gazed upward at the sky, dotted here and 
there with the stars as they came slowly to view. 
The dreamy stillness of the place steals upon him 
so quietly that before he is aware of it he is fast 
asleep. Sleep on, tired little spirit; thy awakening 
will be far different ! 

The moon rises, and the whole dell is flooded, in 
silvery light, and still Pierre sleeps on. Hark ! 
What is that? Ah ! surely mortal ear never heard 
such a strain of melting music as now falls Upon 
the stillness, while up the dell comes a long proces- 
sion of maidens, headed by one who surpasses them 
all for beauty and richness of attire. 

Fair as the noonday sun is she, with eyes as blue 
as yon sky. Upon her head she wears a diadem 
of pearls, which the Shah of Persia might envy; in 
the centre Hashes a diamond of such brilliancy as 
to dazzle all who behold it. In her hand she 
carries a shell of peculiar form, which, from lime to 
time, she raises to her lips and sends forth a note 
of such sweetness that one could liken it to the 
voice of the nightingale. And now they approach 
the spot where Pierre is sleeping. 

" Ah ! my maidens, what have we here ?" 

Clustering eagerly around their leader, they ga«e 
down upon Pierre, who, all unconscious, sleeps 
peacefully on. 

"•'Here, Wisdom and Truth, my two trusty ad 
visum, come here and read me what you set; written 
upon this hoy's face," 

Thereupon the two fairies thus called came and, 
bending over Pierre, regarded him intently for a 
few moments. Then, addressing their leader, they 
said i 

" It is with pleasure. Your Most (Gracious Majesty, 
we give the result. Behold ! Here lies one in 
whom are found truth, honesty and virtue ," 

" Enough," answered their leader. " We have 
at last found one in whom these three things are to 



be found, Hear him away to our kingdom, It 
may be he is the one to help us la our difficulties, 
lint, lest In: escape us, give him to breathe of thine 
herb, Irene," 

Then there stole one from her place and softly 
held to Ids nostrils the potent herb, Down the 
glen they bear him away, till they reach a large 
rock, upon which their leader taps with her wand, 
Immediately the rock opens, and, as the last one 
enters, closes again. 

When at last Pierre opens his eyes, he beholds a 
sight which takes his breath away. In the centre 
of a room (lined with mother-of-pearl, from which 
the light is reflected in the most brilliant colours), 
was a fountain, round which birds of all sizes and 
colours fluttered about. 

Poor Pierre rubbed his eyes again, and again, 
wondering what it could all mean. He remem- 
bered coming home from market, and resting in the 
dell — and then he must have fallen asleep — and no 
doubt this was all a dream. Hut no ! he was wide 
enough awake ; to convince himself he got up and 
began to walk. Scarcely had he done so, before 
there appeared to him a little maiden of such fairy- 
like proportions, that he held his breath lest he 
should blow her away. Making him a low courtesy, 
she told him she would now bring him to Her Ma- 
jesty's presence, and so hoped that he felt refreshed 
after his long sleep. 

Pierre made haste to say he was, and would be 
delighted to see Her Majesty, as lie felt anxious to 
find out what it all meant. 

Telling him to follow her, she tripped lightly 
along through innumerable rooms. When on open- 
ing a door there appeared before him a large gar- 
den. Pierre uttered a cry of delight at the sight. 
Flowers, flowers everywhere, while birds of the 
most gorgeous plumage fluttered about, mingling 
their joyous songs with the music of the falling 
waters from the many fountains. Pierre wouldst 
fain have lingered, but his guide hurried him along. 

Pausing at the end of a narrow path, there 
opened to Pierre's view, a large level plain covered 
with soft green moss. 

And there, seated with her maidens was Pierre's 
midnight visitor. She advanced to meet him, and 
in the sweetest of tones bid him welcome to fairyland. 

" I am called Queen Mab, she said, and these 
are my subjects, while all around, as you see, lies 
my kingdom." 

Pierre's heart gave a great bound, so he was 
really in fairy-land at last. How beautiful it all 
was — just as he had so many times pictured it in 
his own mind. 

Pierre made the Queen a low bow, and thanked 
her for the great honour done to him. She smiled, 
and told him to be seated, and then she related to 
hirn all that had happened the night before, how 
she had found him and brought, him away, 

''Ah, how happy must your Majesty be, to dwell 
in such a beautiful place," and Pierre sighed as be- 
thought of his own unhappy lot. " Yes, one would 
think to look round and see my beautiful home, 
that sorrow had not entered it, but know, Pierre, 
I hat at this very moment I and my maidens are 
consumed wiih grief." And thereupon, the Queen 
fell to weeping, much to Pierre's astonishment. 

He begged her to tell htm what her trouble was. 
and assured her he was willing to help her to his 
uttermost. The Queen smiled and dried her eyes 
at Pierre's words, and then, dismissing Iter maidens, 
she related to him how this great sorrow had come 
upon her. 

"Sometime ago there came a visitor to our court, 
From the first 1 mistrusted him. ( lay, wit ty and en 
tertaining though he was, I felt that beneath his 
pleasing manner there lurked the germs of deadh 
poison. As time passed on, and still lie showed no 
signs of going, I grew more and more uneasy as I 
noticed the increasing influence he possessed OVCt 
my subjects, and especially over die young, At 
last f held a council with some of my wisesi and 
best subjects, and unfolded to them my fears and 
begged them to be on their guard. Hut alas : he 
had already won them over by his enchantment, 
and so beguiled their senses that they could see no 
harm in him. Thus left to my own resources, I 

determined to watch him closely and find out if 

possible the set ret of hit power. 
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"One night,feeling oppressed by a nameless sorrow, 
I wandered out into the garden, and so wandering 
from one path to another, found myself on the edge 
of a dark forest, which we seldom used. Pausing a 
moment to look into its gloomy depths, I was 
startled to see a light, and at the same moment the 
sound of some discordant laughter was borne to me 
by the night wind. 
* " Here then was a matter which required looking 
into. Where were my guards that they allowed 
such things to take place ? Hardly had the 
thought passed through my mind, before 1 was 
hastening to the spot, As I approached, the noise 
grew louder, till it seemed as if all the hobgoblins 
and gnomes had met together to perform some 
abhorred rite, and there in the gloomiest shade of 
the forest this is what I saw." The Queen paused 
a moment and Pierre noticed her shudder. Then 
sighing deeply she went on with her story. 

" At a table spread with delicacies of every kind, 
sat Comus (for such was our visitor's name) sur- 
rounded by a crowd of what I at first thought to be 
strange faces, but on looking more closely I saw 
them to be my own subjects, though so changed as 
to be scarcely recognizable. Yet in what manner 
changed, I could hardly tell. But as I looked 
upon them there came over me a feeling of repug- 
nance, a sense of shrinking from the strange light 
of their eyes While the faces of some resembled 
the grovelling swine, others had the likeness of sun- 
dry wild beasts. Each held in his hand a goblet, 
which from time to time Comus filled with a liquid 
which seemed to spande as with a thousand lights. 
But I noticed the oftener they drank of this the 
wilder grew their actions, while over their faces 
crept this hideous change. Bewildered and over- 
come by what I saw, I fled shrieking away, but no 
one noticed me for their own uproar was so great. 

i( I fled to Wisdom and asked her counsel. ' Try 
and break his spell at once or all will be lost.' 
Alas ' I said, it is too late. " Then banish them, or 
they will drag you down." 'Banish them: when 
I know I cannot depend on half my warriors, that 
is impossible. 

" Wisdom thought for a moment and then she 
said : ' Why not train your maidens to take 
their place.' Ah, Wisdom that was a happy 
thought. So 1 went to work at once with the help 
oi a trusty old warrior, who had himself instructed 
me in the use of all warlike weapons. So well did 
we succeed, that when Comus excited them to re- 
volt (thinking to make an easy prey of me) we were 
able to drive them out of my kingdom. 

" Not that all my warriors went over to him. I 
have, as you see, some still with me. 

" But though we have driven him away, we have 
to use every precaution, for by his insidious arts, he 
so blinds and captivates the fancy, that it is difficult 
to struggle against him. And now Pierre you 
asked me if you could not help me in my trouble. 
You can, but the conditions are so hard, that 1 
tremble to ask you." 

" Nothing shall be too hard for me. Your Majes- 
ty; if 1 can do ought to relieve you from this 
monster, who under the guise of friendship, has 
worked you so much harm." And as Pierre fin- 
ished speaking, he drew himself up to his utmost 
height, while his eyes shone with a clear deter 
mined look. No wonder the Queen nodded her 
head, as much as to say, you will do. Next morn- 
ing Pierre had another long talk with the Queen, 
and it was decided that he should set forth that 
afternoon on his difficult undertaking. 

"Let me warn you again" she said, of the dan 
gers that await yon on your journey. The way 
seems pleasant, but beware of failing into any of the 
ambuscades laid by our enemy, and if some come 
to give yon assistance be careful how you trust 
them, for they do but hide their evil interests 
under a pleasing manner," Pierre promised to be 
Careful, and waving them adieu, started on his 
journey. His old clothes were gone, and in their 
place, he wore a suit of silver armour, while his 
sword, a gift from (he Queen, hung by his side. 

At first his way lay along a broad, smooth path, 
but, by and by it commenced to twist and turn, 
while it was no longer smooth, but rough and nn 
even, while two or three times Pierre was sure he 
heard the sound of mocking laughter. Suddenly 



there appeared corning towards him what, looked 
like a boy of his own age. Just then Pierre fell 
into a large hole, which had been concealed from 
view. Pierre tried, in vain to climb up the steep 
sides, booking up, he saw the strange boy regard 
ing him. who said : 

" Would you like me to help you up?" 

" Yes," said Pierre, who was beginning to think 
he would never get. out. 

The boy got. a rope and pulled him up. Of 
course, Pierre thought it very kind of him, and 
thanked him warmly, and then each continued on 
his way. And now the path got more rugged still, 
so that Pierre had to pick his way carefully along. 

Passing a lofty rock, he was suddenly assailed 
by a shower of stones, but could see no one. One 
hit him with such force that he fell stunned by the 
blow, and as often as he went to get up, the stones 
fell upon him. Just then the same boy appeared 
who had helped him before. 

Pierre wondered how it was he had got there so 
quickly, but then he remembered he was in fairyland. 

" So ho ! my friend, you are in difficulties again? 
But come ; I will help you." 'faking Pierre by the 
hand he helped him up. "And now, 1 think, you 
had better come with me. I will conduct you 
safely to Comus' palace, for that is where you are 
going, is it not ?" 

" Oh : thank you," said Pierre. " Surely," he 
thought to himself, " there can be no harm in this 
one. He certainly is very kind to me." 

So away they went together. And now the path 
became broad and smooth again, while everything 
appeared charming in Pierre's eyes, and especially 
his companion. What wonderful tales he did tell ' 
And he lavished such praise upon Pierre that his 
mind was all in a flutter of delight. And as for 
Queen Mab, he could hardly say enough in her 
favour. 

■• Oh ! so you know the Queen ?" said Pierre. 

•■ Yes ; I know her very well. But see ! Here is 
a delightful spot. Let us rest for a while " 

Pierre, who by this time was feeling very tired, 
gladly consented, and, resting his head against a 
rock, he was soon fast asleep. 

How long he remained thus he could not say, 
but he awoke suddenly with a start, to find himself 
possessed by a burning thirst. His companion had 
vanished, and in his place sat a queer little figure, 
holding in his hand a beautiful goblet filled with 
some sparkling liquid. It seemed to Pierre's 
fevered imagination the one thing to be desired. 
Reaching out his hand he was about to take hold 
of it, when the warning words given him by Queen 
Mab occurred to his mind. Down fell his hand. 
But, oh I how thirsty he felt. It seemed worse than 
ever, while the liquid appeared to sparkle all the 
more brightly as it was held out to him by the 
strange looking creature, who never left off nodding 
and grinning at him, till Pierre felt as though he 
would like to knock him over. The whole place 
seemed filled with voices, which cried out, " Drink ! 
drink !" Pierre stopped his ears and shut his eyes, 
but it was of no use. The voices seemed to in- 
crease. 

Suddenly he felt something touch his lips. 
Opening his eyes, he saw the smiling face of his 
friend bending over him. with the goblet in his 
hand. "Come, drink," he said, in his sweetest 
tones. "Drinkl drink'" was repeated on every 
side. Ah I here was his good friend asking him. 
He could surely wish him no harm. So Pierre 
thought, and grasped the goblet and raised it to his 
mouth and was about to drink it, when he heard 
distinctly a whisper, as though far away, " Beware ! 
It is Comus himself." In an instant he dashed the 
goblet to the ground, where it fell shivered to atoms, 
while great flaming tongues of fire shot up where 
ever the liquid had touched the ground. In the 
midst of this dreadful scene Pierre saw himself sur- 
rounded by strange shadowy beings, who, with 

threatening aspect, crowded quickly round him. in 

their midst was one more terrible than all. He 
said to Pierre : 

" Do von think to escape Irom me? Did 1 not 
help you on your way?" and he commenced to 

laugh, in Which he was joined by his crew such a 
horrible laugh as it was ; Pierre had never heard 
anything like it before, and he shuddered to think 



(bat this was the one he thought go kind and nice 
a little while ago. " Thus will f bind you," he said, 
untwisting a fiery coil from his arm and preparing 
to throw it round Pierre. But Pierre felt the time- 
had come for him to act, so, drawing his sword, he 
rushed at Comus, and pierced him through with it. 

No sooner had he done so than the whole place- 
became dark as midnight, while the air was filled 
with all kinds of horrible noises: the ground be- 
neath him seemed as though it were giving way, and 
then Pierre felt himself lifted up, and the next mo- 
ment dashed to the ground. 

Stunned by the fall, he lay unconscious for some 
time, aud then gradually his senses came hack. 
And as he lay there, afraid almost to open his eyes, 
in case he should see again the dreadful sight,' he 
heard the sound as of running water, while he 
became conscious of a strong light shining upon him. 

Raising himself he looked round. The next 
moment he bounded up with a rapturous cry. 
Could it lie the same place ! had that dreadful 
fright been but a dream? such were his thoughts 
as he gazed on the scene that now met his view! 

A brilliant light now illumined the place, and 
where Comus had fallen, there bubbled up a clear 
stream of water, from which birds of all kinds were 
drinking. 

And standing by the stream was one, who 
beckoned Pierre to approach. Pierre at once went. 
Fear and doubt vanished, as he gazed upon that 
face, for never had he seen a countenance with 
such benignity. The eyes were clear and shone 
with such brightness as to dazzle Pierre, while the 
longer Pierre looked, the more he felt himself drawn 
as by an irresistible force. " Know, Pierre," he 
said in a voice peculiarly sweet, • you have over- 
come our great enemy, one before whom many 
have fallen. Your reward shall be sweet. And 
now you shall bear this to Queen Mab. as a token 
that you have fulfilled your mission. 

So saying, he stooped and filled a large vase of 
exquisite design with the water from the spring, 
and handing it to Pierre, vanished. 



IMPORTATION OF THE CAT, 

The Taranttnes have one great claim on our 
gratitude — they first imported the eat. The Greeks 
generally tamed weasels to hunt rats and mice, call- 
ing them gerfi, a word afterwards used by Mescfao- 
poutes and the later Byzantine writers to designate 
the cat ; but in Tarentum, owing, no doubt, to the 
incessant intercourse with the East, pussy became 
a domestic pet in very early days. This is proved 
by the coins of the finest epochs (fifth and fourth 
century B. o). On one of them is the well-known 
Taras astride on his dolphin, and on the reverse a 
seated figure of a youth, holding a bird in his right 
hand, while a cat climbs up his leg, attempting to 
reach its prey. Some ancient Tarantine vases have 
representations of cats being fondled by their mis- 
tresses, or catching birds, 

1 believe there is no name for the cat in Hebrew, 
er any mention of it in the Bible ; nor does it exist 
on the Babylonian and Assyrian monuments. Greek 
writers mention the aiimr&s (a beast carrying its 
tail like a plume) as an animal to destroy for the 
sake of its skin. It was only known as a domestic 
pet in Egypt, where Herodotus saw it, and remarks 
on the strange custom of the inhabitants 10 slave 
their eyebrows as a sign of mourning when the house- 
cat died. It is singular thai, until die end of the 
first century, the Romans only knew the musteia 
(the gsli of the G reeks) as destroyers of vermin, 
/v. Hs and/i-Av is the word used by Varro, Columella, 
and Pha-drus to designate the weasel ; but event- 
ually it was applied to pussy, though limy only 
uses it in connection with the wild-eat. Persian 
Of Angora eats must have been imported about 
that time, as on a Pompeian mosaic one of this 
breed is accurately depicted as- having just seised 
a pigeon, and in the Capitoline Museum is a Roman 
bas-Velief showing m Angora kitten learning to 
dance. Above her bead are two bird* suspended 
l>\ a curd, and she stands on her hind legs while 
a woman plays the lyre. Bat as a domestic 
creature the eat on!v came into general recognition 
among the Romans about the fourth century, and 
from thence spa-ad over Europe, 
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" Pastor Felix " has favored us with the following 
delightfully characteristic letter from his new home : 
Cherry HKi.n, Me., fune i }. 
Dkak Editor,— Salute thee from "fresh field's and past- 
ares new." Who would be a man of one place ? I so far as 
my home is concerned— did not necessity become my master. 

And now 1 ask you, modestly, haw you ever moved ? 
Understand me : I mean not has your corporeal person been 
stationary from the bright dawn of its existence ; but have 
fan ever changed your abode? Then, if 1 hear you say. 
•"Yes. alas!" I count on your sympathy — I, Pester ■JRelix, 
who, mourning for the groves of Corinth, try to find con- 
solation by the banks os" the Naraguagus, that sings its song 
among the mills and willows and bridges just below. 

Butt nature and love are here : yea, and the DOMINION 
Il.Lt stratho, which is both: and of late, also, "The 
Songs of the Great Dominion," which, by the by, are not all 
the songs sung under the maple leaf that we shall care to 
listen to. Vet, it is a most excellent anthology ; and. were 
its scope more generous, would embrace some worthy names 
it has not included. We wish we could convince Mr. Light- 
hall what worthy work he lias done in this handsome volume ; 
but I fear be would remain incredulous, so Til e'en not try. 
The work does what it proposes to do : it exhibits the dis- 
tinctive features of Canadian life, and gives the cream of 
that poetic literature which deals with the history, legends 
and peculiar natural features of oar country. What it does 
wot aim to do, and what another work, in the not long time 
to come, should, is to give an exhibit of the best verse of all 
our real poets, which work would include the names of 
Howe. McPberson, McColl, Spenser. G. W. Wicksteed, 
Carrie, "Vivien," Fletcher, Herbert, Waters, and others 
missieg from the charming volume Mr. Iighthail has given us. 

As for us, when can nature and the muse lose their charm ? 
They are here in this valley, and beside this Indian-named 
river. By-the-by, we have gone from one stream, fragrant 
of the Redman, to another ; from the Penr.amaquan to the 
Penobscot ; and from the Kenduskeag to the Narraguagus. 
We fir*i our new home a very pleasant one. Around us are 
green fields, ar»d the elms, willows and horse-chestnuts clus- 
ter about. Near my window the acacia puts forth its late 
leaves, while among them all the birds are jubilant. Below 
our valley town, five miles from the river, finds its home, 
arjd the sea moans on its shore, There are coves, haunted 
by fish and fog, while off the coast lies the '"Titmanan" 
(Petit Manas) of the sailors. North are blueberry lands, 
and where multitudes of pickers will soon be gathering that 
esteemed fruit for the canning factory here. Yes, we have 
satare — the same nature that you have, if the flag afloat 
here be different ; ours are the same, sweet, healing airs that 
fan the brow of Mount Royal ; and God has made us of one 
blood, and we are brethren. 

Will you be glad to see another of Vivien's good poems? 
I pass it along, and give you my band, and my assurance of 
continued interest, in the hand upon the helm of our literary 
and pictorial barque — the Dominion Illustrated. 

Respectfully, Pastor Felix. 
The following is the poem which Pastor Felix 
kindly sends us and for which our readers, we are 
sure, as well as ourselves, will thank him : 
Finis. 

He dies, you say— Well, what of that ? Death is 

A universal guest ! Bear out the clay. 

And bury it a fathom deep '. From that 

Pure breast let snowy violets up-spring ; 

And from the chisel'd mouth let June's first heat 

Fashion a crimson rose, - so fair he was ! 

Hark ye 1 I weep not that one dies to-day '. 
I would not any idle tears of mine 
Could mar his rest. But he was portion of 
My vanished youth ; and lo ! a thousand joys, 
A thousand dreams, encoftin'd long ago, 
Come forth in ghostly file, to mourn with me 
Above the shrouded dead, who lies there like- 
Some sculptured god, in marble majesty. 

Cover the smiling lip* draw down the lids 
Over the sightless eyes, that once flashed out 
With all a strong man's passionate desire, 
They meet mine own no more. 

Farewell, old friend, 
Sweet, all-embracing death lias clasped the*; round ; 
Her arms are soft beneath thy tired hea<I, 
The white she whispers of ttot tranquil sleep 
In fragrant earth ; where never clash of tongues, 
Or strife of man, can vex thy heedless cars, 
'Hue body to the dust, the soul in God, 
I wonder me if «-ver, from the fret 
Of life, we two shall mw;t again, 
And clasp long-parted haslds! 

Farewell ! I go 
To the hard, busy world, and thou to thine 
Own quiet house beneath the churchyard mould. 
May wild lards matt; above thy grave ; arid wild 
Flower* spring ; and Nature, with Iter magic wand, 
SJlSJpe softie new lily {torn thy stainless, heart, 

VfVjfcw, 



The following arc the verses on the Santiago 
flag incident, to which reference:' is made under the 
head of " Current Topics, " 

Thk Two Flags. 
I. 

Where the condor of the Andes from his snowy throiie 
looks down. 

Far below, 'mid rocky ridges, nestles Valparaiso town : 
To its feet the great Pacific brings the navies of the world, 
And the Hags of many nations in its harbour are unfurled. 

II. 

And among tbein, floating proudly in the sweet Pacific 
breeze, 

Is thy emblem, Mother England, the mistress of the seas, 
While beside it, as in peace and war thy place should ever 
be, 

Thy Stars and Stripes, Columbia, wave fearlessly and 
free. 

III. 

guardians twain of freedom, there is work for you to 

do — 

Wherever tyrants prosper, the sufferers call to you, 
And sad indeed will be the day when that appeal you hear 
And from Oppression's victims turn away with heedless 
ear. 

IV. 

But hark! along the rugged slopes of Valparaiso town 
What sound is that which winds and waves in vain at- 
tempt to drown ? 
What crowds are those that hurry past? What sight is 
that they see ? 

Now, kindred flags, 'tis yours to throw your folds round 
Liberty. 

V. 

The centre of a gazing throng, a man with bandaged eyes 
Awaits the fatal word. Oh ! haste — a moment," and he 
dies I 

What was his crime ? An insult spurned — a blow by blow 
repaid ; 

For this he stands in face of death, hopeless, hut undis- 
maved. 

VI. 

But lo ! one comes with Union Jack and Stars and Stripes 
entwined. 

And wraps the prisoner in their folds, as there he stands 
resigned. 

"Now at your peril fire a shot." The murderers slunk 
away. 

Thus Albion's and Columbia's flags maintained the right 
that day. 

— i - • - — , 

missipowistic. 

(Suggested at the Grand Rapids of the Saskatchewan.) 

Here, in this howling torrent, ends 

The rushing river named 
By savage man 
Saskatchewan — 

In dark tradition famed. 

His source, Creation's dread abyss. 

Or in the glacier's cell ; 
His way, the sweep 
Of canyons deep 

And clefts and chasms fell. 

And forth from many a mountain's side 

He leaps with laughter grim ; 
Their spurs are slit, 
Their walls are split 

To make a path for him ! 

And down into the plains he raves 

With dusky torrent cold, 
And lines his bed 
With treasure shred 

From unknown reefs of gold. 

And, monster like, devours his shores. 

Or, writhing through the plain, 
Casts up, the while, 
Full many an isle, 

And swallows them again ! 

For though, betimes, he seems to sleep 

Amidst his prairies pah-, 
He swells with pride 
In summer's tide, 

When low-born rivers fail. 

And bears his legends t<> the Lake, 

Of by -gone fields and fame, 
When poaching Cree 

The Buckfoot free 

With magic arms o'ercame. 

His tales of red den, Spanish bfifSe, 

And of the Wson horde, 
A* in a dream — 
A tflu»v«r«c rtresro, 

Which flowed at every lord. 

0| ancient settlement and farms, 

Kir I' ranee his wantons pressed ; 
Kre royal mind, 
for lust, resigned 

The Bmpire <,| the West, 



And of the whites who fire! espied 

His course, their toils and cares ; 

( )f brave Varennes, 

The boast of men, 

And Prince of voyagtwsl 

Of him who once his waters churned 

The bluff, fur- trader King 

Mackenzie bold 

Renowned, of old, 

For his far wandering ! 

Of later days, when to his shores 
The dauntless Franklin came ; 

lire science lost, 

In Arctic frost, 
The life, the lofty aim ! 

Of of the old Bois-brule town, 
Whose huts of log and earth 

Kang, winter-long, 

With jest and song, 
And wild plain-hunter's mirth. 

And of the nearer, darker day, 
Which saw their offspring leap 

To arms, and wake, 

With frenzied shake, 

Dull Justice from her sleep. 

Which saw their last despairing stand 

Upon their native sward, 
When, to assuage 
Rebellion's rage, 

The whites had drawn the sword. 

And how, for country, or for home, 
They strove with equal pride : 

The Metis fought 

For this, they thought— 
For thai Canadians died ! 

Lone are the banks beside his stream, 
With shallow graves bespread : 

There lynxes prowd, 

And grey wolves howl 
A requiem for the dead ! 

Be these the last I Let age-worn strife 

No longer mar his flood ; 
Nor ever more 
His winding shore 

Be stained with native blood ! 



And onward tears his torrent still, 

And pours its volume huge 
Beyond the marge 
Of the Decharge, 

Beyond the Rocher- Rouge, 

Till, at the Landing-place, he rears 

His crest of foam, and, quick 
As lightning, leaps 
Adown the sweeps 

Of Missipowistic ! 

Whilst o'er him wdieels the osprey's wing, 

And, in the tamarack glades 
Near-by, the bear 
And mooswa share 

Their matchless, mossy shades. 

Whilst echoes of the huskies' yells 
From yonder woods are (lung : 

At midnight dim 

A chorus grim, 

As if by demons sung ! 

But, see ! Here comes a birch canoe ! 

Two wiry forms it bears, 
In quaintest guise, 
With Wrinkled eyes 

Two smoke-dried vejmgsurs, ! 

" We'll take you down ! Kmbnrquei done 

Kmbarquez done, monsieur ! 
We'll steer you through 
The channel true," 

Cries each old rovdgi iu . 

'• Nay, look, ye men 1 those wall-, uf foam 

Yon swirling 'cellars' fell !" 
'■ fear not to pass, 
Thou Moniyus ! 

We know this torrent well," 

•' I've roamed this river from my youth 

I know its every fork." 
" And I have made," 
The other said, 

" bull many a trip in \ <n k !" 

S", seated now betwixt the men, 

With hamper at my wing, 
We sally down 

The rapids' erowti 

I .ike arrow from the string, 

Into the yeast of wateis wild, 

Where winds and eddies rnv»» I 
Into the fume 
And raging spume 

And tempest of the Waxe ! 
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Past rocky points, with bays* between, 

Where pelicans, bright-mied, 
An- flushed to Right 
With birds like night 

The Cormorants' impish brood ! 

And madly now our frail craft leaps 

Adown the billows' strife, 
Ami cleaves their crests 
And seething breasts 

As 'twere a thing of life. 

As dips the p&ndton lor bis prey, 

So dips our barque amain ; 
We sink and soar 
And sink and soar, 

And sink and soar again !• 

And, following the foaming fall 

Of one long, throbbing wave, 
Knrapt we glide, 
And seem to slide 

Down, down into its grave 1 

" O, break ! ( >, break ! sweet balm, soft air !" 

No, no, we mount ! we rise ! 
Once more the dash 
And deafening clash 

Of billows flout the skies. 

Till, swept o'er many a whirling swill, 

The final surge is past, 
And, like the strife 
Of human life. 

We reach calm floods at last. 

Now, thanks, ye grim old voyagcurs! 

No man has flinched in fear — 
Vet, in earth's round 
I never found 

This life and death so near. 

Thanks, thanks to you, good men and true ! 

Here we shall rest awhile, 
And toast the bold 
Coureurs of old 

Upon the Prisoners' Isle i 

Prince Albert, N.W.T. C. MA1R. 

Author's Note. 

The name Saskatchewan is a contraction of the Cree compound 
Kisiskatchewan, and means swift stream, or current. The Goad 
Rapids, by which the great river discharges into Lake Winnipeg, are 
called, by the Crees, ftfissipowistic, which word is pronounced with a 
strong accent upon the third syllable, and with a peculiar intonation 
quite beyond spelling. 

The explanatory paragraphs which follow throw light upon some local 
allusions which otherwise might not be understood by the Eastern 
reader. - - 

About two centuries ago the Blackfeel Indians and their allies occu- 
pied the country drained by the two Saskatchewan!!, from their junction 
westward, but were dispossessed of a great portion of it by the Crees, 
who had o tained "magic weapons," that is to say, firearms, from the 
English at Hudson's Hay, and invaded the Saskatchewan country by 
way of the Nelson and Churchill rivers. Until recent limes the region 
has been the scene of almost continual contention between these rival 
nations. 

Spanish horses were plentiful on the Saskatchewan a hundred years 
ago. They were obtained by the Biackfeet, who raided for them into 
remote Mexico! and were the progenitors of the existing Indian ponies. 

A son of Varcnnes, Sieur dc la Verandrye, is generally credited with 
the discovery of the Saskatchewan, in 1748. This matter requires sonic- 
clearing up. Sir Alexander Mackenzie expressly states, in a note to 
his "General History of the Fa- Trade," that farming operations were 
carried on bv the French at Fort a la Come and at Nepawi on the 
main river, 'tout; before the Conquest. V'areunes was undoubtedly a 
most adventurous spirit, but the date assigned to his discovery can 
scarcely, in any reasonable historic retrospect, be called long ii/oreVae 
Conquest. Mackenzie may have erred, but his statement is very' con- 
cise and explicit He, himself, ascended the river as far as Cumberland, 
a hundred years ago, on his way to the great river which hears his name. 

Sir John Franklin's experiences on the Saskatchewan, on his way to 
the Arctic regions, are more interesting still. A sun dial is shown al 
Cumberland which was set up by him, and the old mission house at the 
1'as was built, it is said, by his party. His name is one ol the most in- 
teresting associations with the river. There are at present but three 
,„« „s upon the North Saskatchewan, surrounded by fine settlements 
much in need of railway outlets, viz., l'ri.icc Albert, Hattlcford and 
Edmonton. • , „ . . _ , , .. 

The primitive town, however, was built by the luiu-ln ulet many 
vears ago, in the palmy days of the buflalo hum, and has, ol course, 
been abandoned. It was . ailed Keeskalahagan-Otaynow, or Stump 
1 own, from its situation in a wooded bend 011 the river. 

Th.- D<kharg« and the Rocher Kouge are iw„ strong rapids on the 
lower Saskatchewan, one of which is surmounted by steamers by wind- 
lasting wiih a cable a mile in length. , 

wjltmm is the Indian name ol the elk, not mm*, W " >» generally 
and wrongly written. Elks are still numerous on the Saskatchewan, 
but the red deer, or imipiti of the plains, uiicr almost as numerous as 
the buflalo, are rapidly disappearing. 

Huskies are Esquimaux or train-dog*, win. h are -.unimcicd in large 
at fishing posts in the interior. The former word is 11 corrup 

r i is the Cree word for Canadian, but ii means as well 
any new-comer, or "greenhorn," Montya is the name brfta*. |» 
the C ice alphabet the letter.. I. and K art wanting, ami J >>''»■■<> i», un- 
doubtedly, the Indians' effort to pronoun. n the Word Montreal as the 
early French v«ya£**rt did, Sfanm 
'-- . wtio 



THE HOUSEKEEPER. 

Mot hands indicate a sanguine temperament — 
that is to say, an excitable, nervous nature. Such 
a person is in no sense unhealthy. 

It is better to put handkerchiefs, napkin*, table 
cloths, etc., into the wash as soon as they become a 
little soiled than to try to make them " do " a 
day or two longer. They will require less rubbing 
in washing, and will not wear out so fast. 

A cheap and efficient substitute for the hand- 
grenades sold for putting out fire can be made by 
rilling ordinary quart bottles with a saturated solu- 
tion of common salt. The salt forms a coating on 
everything the water touches, and makes it nearly 
incombustible. 

Test VVai.i.s for Dampness, with thin sheet 
gelatine, softened, and smoothed to a film on a 
greased pane of glass, then dried. Pass a narrow 
strip of this slowly along the surface of the sus- 
pected wall, and if any damp spot is covered by the 
strip its extreme sensitiveness to moisture will cause 
it to curl. 

Paper Milk Cans and Pans are very slow- 
conductors of heat, and when milk or other ferment- 
able matters are placed in them, cold, they will be 
kept sweet much longer than in mineral or metallic 
vessels. Paper vessels of all kinds are now made 
under a new patent so solid that they can be thor- 
oughly scalded and scoured, and water can even be 
boiled in them, it is said, without damaging them. 

Cellular Clothing is coming into use in Eng- 
land ; the ordinary materials of cloth being woven 
into cells, the network of which is covered over with 
a thin fluff. Its cellular and porous structure, filled 
with air, is a non-conductor of heat both to the 
body in summer and from the body in winter, while 
the 'exhalations pass off more freely than through 
other kinds of cloth. The objection to cotton 
clothing as chilling is removed in this manner. 

Bread Pudding.— Cut up pieces of stale bread 
very small, pour over it some boiled milk, or milk 
and water, set a plate over, and let it swell. Add 
an egg or two, a little bit of flour, a pinch of salt: 
to a pound of bread about a quarter of a pound of 
chopped suet, a little sugar, and (if handy) a few 
currants, or chopped apples, or blackberries, or 
rhubarb. This is nice either baked or boiled : in 
either case about an hour will suffice for a good- 
sized pudding, as bread does not take so long as 
raw flour. 

Murr Pies. — The crust: to half a pound of 
flour, a quarter of a pound of lard or dripping ant! 
half a teaspoonful of salt, add by degrees about 
half a pint of water. Or this, still plainer: one 
pound of flour, a quarter of a pound of lard ; salt, 
and as much baking powder as will lie on a six- 
pence. Cut about two pounds of meat into small 
ish pieces ; dredge them with flour ; add two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, one o! pepper, a few onions, or 
herbs, also a pint of pepper. Bake in a slow oven 
rather more than an hour, having a piece ot paper 
over the crust to prevent catching. 

CANNING Fruit.- -As the season for fruit can 

ning is again at hand, the ladies who read this 
journal may be interested in the following table: 

1IMK l*OH SIStiAK r,t 
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Mr. Augu<4 Belmont, the owner of Prince Royal, m will- 
ing to match his horse against Exile, weight for age, for 
$5,000 a side. 

Detroit has signer! the agreement ©f Pitcher Ixmmi'l 
Shreve, late of the Indianapolis league team. His salary b) 
said to Ik $«x> per month. 



,, T„:^.rvSk y .« vi, , u> York Facory. „» Hud^j. Bay ujri 
i„ I* made in sprlnx ami fall, and l,y thi» r.«u« the »unpl,e« tor Red 
Jtl vr tlx Jmih and WOH WW« largely l.rmigh! until mm* twenty 
v,4r» ag , II WM an exceedingly tabOMWS trip, involving many port- 
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wmtyat H in common tint m ihc 
Sastaiciiewan, even amount white, who have mingled mm I" with the 



I power* of physa al endurance. 

11,1, 1, nd uln.' American oKprey) frequent) 
ne Crand Rapid*, tinman not in large mimbew, PeftcnM WW COT- 
rnoramt are nuLleroll., and a..: frequently flu.h*d n.ge.her, when run 

^$^\t^&rA £« ,apu.*, and, during the 

,, r :fr hdween Hie rival tor eompMUM « timet. MM, WM iimsu l>) the 
""mT^C for the time being "» , pll.ee o. Wft &» P*W> 

er», Hen.,: ii* name, which it »till retains, 



I >Mu@jgs*f m flange often paaw* ttwtet She name ") 
courage, whereas to nwril that appellation Uw danger matt 
1,.: felt, 



Cherries 

Raspberries 

rlhiikberries - 

Strawberries 

Plums 

Whortleberries 

Pieplant 

Sour pears (whole) 

Kartlett pears (halves) 

Peaches (halves) - . 

(whole) 

Pineapples (sliced) 

Crab apples ■ 

Sour apples , ■ 

Ripe currant* 

VVthl grapes 

liooseberiies 

Ou'ince (sliced), 

'tomatoes 

•lint one-half ttas'aiimliil of salt. 
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itler, ss re- 
in for $20,000 by the death of his 
t all over to his mother, arid psirrxises 
1 for a living, 

1 are attacking a set of rule* lately 
tief commisiorser of the central prov- 
lieh is to put a practically prohibitive 
oting in that part of the PensBsaia, 
; contain many thmixztA ifpare mtle» 
tare heen the happy hunting gnwod of 
The retnth is that tigers, panthers and 
other beasts have been getting scarce, arsd the loea" official* 
have determined to "preserve" the game for their own 
amusement. 

Col, Wm. Cody (Buffalo Bill) stands 6 feet 1 inch, with- 
out boots, perfectly proportioned, lithe and graceful in 
bearing, presenting a fine example of physical comeliness. 
He wears no beard, only a heavy brown moustache aw] 
Napoleon. When he removes his broad slosch hat be is 
discovered to be quite bald, while the cnrlt: 
sweep his collar are tipp< 
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220 pounds, which he will be obliged to redace 
taking part in the "Wild West," as he ts now too heavy for 
riding. 

The defenders of the America Cup are greatly exercised 
at present by the fear that should they lose possession of the 
international' trophy the new owners would impose siacb 
conditions for all futstre contests a> would render it almost 
impossible to again regain possession of it. Forewarned is 
to be forearmed : and the suggestion of Lord Dunraren is 
not any more reassuring to the American yaefctssneB, for he 
would like to have the conditions ander which the cap 
should be raced for in future events discussed and settled 
after the present contest. The Xew York Club insists on 
all regulations governing the Cup being settled before the 
coming race is run. 

Hunters in Berkshire County, Mass., haTe adopted an 
ingenious method of capturing rattlesnakes, whose cil is 
there believed to be a cure for deafness, ami, as snch, com- 
mands a big price. They go about, on warm -days, carry- 
ing a long fishin" rod and line and a sharp scythe, and 
when the reptile is discovered, usually asleep near a loose 
edge of rock, it is prodded more or less gently with the 
pole. like any other sleeper suddenly interrupted, the 
snake wakes up angry, makes a dart at the nearest irritating 
object, which is the 'fish hook dangling near his head Bkmb 
the end of the pole, and very accommodattisgly allows the 
sharp lines to penetrate his Jaws. The man with the pole 
holds the entrapped reptde at a safe distance, while his 
comrade moves up ami severs the snake's head from the 
body. The latter is then deposited in a bag, ami the hunters 
go in search of ocher game. 

TlIK AN..IEX. 

He rises ere the dew at dawn 
like diamonds gleams upon the lawn. 
And down the fragrant pasture goes 
Through buttercup and wild primrose; 
The bobolinks amid the grass 
Uiugh merrily to see him pass. 

fitoiish gossips in the mist 

He speeds to keep no morning tryst ! 

With fixed intent, he does not heed 

The mottled moth, a fairy steed. 

That seeks the wo*>d til! night enfold 

The day, and steal its wealth of gold. 

He gains the grove, where woodbines twine 

Around the botes of elm and pine, 

Nor pauses till he stands amid 

The reeds wlsere fan the piper hid. 

What joy is his to see the gleam 

01 silvery fin within the stream. 
To hold in leash each eager sense 
With silence breathless and intense. 
To mark an arrowy flash, ami feel 
The sudden pulsing of the reel. 

As with eteeuie current tine 

He sends his nerve along the line, 

Companioned by a keen desire, 
I lis sturdy patience does not tire ; 
Through waning hours, in sun or rain, 
He smiles content with nieafirc gain, 
lircathutg the perfect calns that hrcxuls 
In nature's secret solitudes, 
tlleaning from river, wood and sky, 
A deep ami broad philosophy. 
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HUMOUROUS. 



Thk phonograph is of the feminine gender, because it 
always has the last word. 

It is considered a pretty serious charge to hring against a 
woman to say that she means ail she says. 

Eligibility—" But, my dear, what has that old man to 
recommend himself aside from his riches?" " Heart disease." 

Mr. Vot'N(»Hu,suAKi) : "Barling 1 yon have Wen weep- 
ing. What is k, my sweetest love ?" Mrs. Younghushand : 
K Horse -radish." 

" How still and calm the new moon is," exclaimed Amy, 
feelingly. "Yes," replied George ; "it is sober now, hut 
it will lie full in two weeks." 

A CERTAIN journal mentions James Clark and wile, who 
were "horn, died, and hurled on the same day," He and 
his wife must have been awfully young. 

-■ Ik yon study hard. Tommy," said a fond lather, "you 
may some day he president." " Oh," replied Tommy, " I 
wans something better than that. I want to he a famous 
short stop." 

A St 'RKF.it. — "You won't go to heaven if you're such a 
naughty hoy, Michael." "O well, one can't expect to go 
everywhere! I went to the circus yesterday, and to the 
pantomine the day before ! " 

E<?l*AL TO THE Occasion. Augustus: Why how sweet 
yon look this evening ! I'd be almost tempted to kiss you 
if it wasn't for disarranging your hang. Small brother (from 
behind the sofa) : Take it off, sis. 

" Bailiff," said an Arkansas judge, one day last week, 
to the officer in charge of the jury, " will you please inform 
the jury that there will be a horse race in Merrick's pasture 
at three o'clock ? " The jury had been out for forty-eight 
hours, but in less than thirty minutes they came into court 
with a verdict. 

Mr. Hankinson (admirer of Miss Garlinghouse) : How 
calm and stately Miss Garlinghouse looks ' I think I have 
not seen her smile this evening. Miss Kajones (dearest friend 
of Miss G. i : Yes : Irene has read somewhere that excessive 
fimKag produces wrinkles on the cheeks. Lovely evening, 
isn't it 5 Mr. Hankmson? 

An old negro from Onion Creek applied to an Austin 
Sawyer to bring suit against Uncle Mose for ten dollars 
borrowed money. "You must have a witness who saw you 
lend him the money." "Boss," replied the coloured agri- 
culturist, after a minute's pause, " ef I brings two witnesses 
what seed me ban' him de ten dollahs, kin I make him pay 
me hack twenty dollahs?" 




THE OTHER SIDE OF THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM. 

Norah, loq : Sure, a servant girl's lot is a sorry one! If we cook well, 
there is nothing left for us to eat ; if we cook ill we get sacked ; if we are good 
looking, it displeases the mistress ; and if we are plain, the master is cross ! 
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CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RY. 



ARE RUNNING A SERIES OF 

- CHEAP - 



Excursions 



FROM STATIONS IK QUEBEC Atm ONTARIO 
TO AM. POINTS IN 

Manitoba, 
The North West, 
British Columbia, 



AND - - - 



The Pacific Coast. 



THROUGH TRAINS. 



No Customs Delay or Expense, 
No Quarantine. No Transfer:). 
Quick Time. Superior Accommodation . 



For further information apply to any 
Canadian Pacific Railway Ticket Agent. 



CASTOR-FLUID 
Registered — A delightfully refreshing prepara- 
tion for the hair Should be used daily. Keeps 
the scalp healthy, prevents dandruff, promotes 
the growth. A perfect hair dressing for the 
family, 25c per bottle. 

HENRY R. GRAY, Chemist, 
144 St Lawrence Main Street. 



USE iKS?. BABY'S OWN SOAP 




DRINK LIFE-GIVING ST, LEON WATER. 

WHOI.K8AI.K AORNCIKS; 

QUEBEC i ©iwoBAS, Lancloi* & Co. 
MONTREAL; A Poui.iw, 54 Victoria Square. 
TORONTO : Us. Good & Co., 220 & 67 VoBge Si. 
iwrf ioi^ King Si. WT 



GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION 

An Effective Substitute for Stained Glass 
At a Fraction of the Cost. 

GEO, C. DE ZOUCHE 4. SONS, AGENTS 

Paper Hanging and Window Shades, 
1 735 None Dame Street, Montreal 



NERVOUS DEBILITY 

Sciatica, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Indigestion, 
Rheumatism and ail Nervous Diseases are 
immediately relieved and permanently cured 
by NORMAN'S ELECTRIC CURATIVE 
BELTS, which are warranted to be the best hi 
the world. Consultation and catalogue tree, 
Batteries, Suspensories, Shoulder Braces and 
Crutches kepi in stock. 

A. NORMAN, 

QUEEN STREET, E., - TORONTO. 



g arker's Shorthand School, 



Hundreds of pupils have been plated in the best posi- 
tions. Typewriting at 

BENGOUGH'S TYPEWRITER AGENCY, 

adjoining the School. Full particulars in Circular, 
for which please apply. 

NO. 47 KING ST. EAST, 

TORONTO. 



Renaud, King & Patterson, 

(LATK WM, KING & CO,) 

FINE FURNITURE 



MANUFACTURERS and 



- - - IMPORTERS OF 

I lief Dpppjypfj 1 2,4 CaBCS of the celebrated Austrian bunt wood Chairs, Tables, 
dual J\CbCI!GU Hat Racks, etc., direct from Vienna. 

Also, Elf, B.S. " TORONTO," ir?<» packages Iron and all Brass Bedsteads, 
Cribs, Cradles, etc. 

Large stock of Reed and Rattan Goods, American Fancy Cabinet Ware. 



652 CRAIG STREET, 



MONTREAL. 




TO THK 

PICTURESQUE - = 
r SUMMER RESORTS 

NORTH OF QUEBEC, 

M AGNIFICENT » S C ENERY 

OF THK 

LAURENTIDES. 



EXPRESS TRAINS RACE WAY DAILY 

TO AND FROM 

Roberval, Lake St. John. 

(loud hotel accommodation at Lake Edward, 
Chambord and Roberval, Excellent fish- 
ing for trout and fresh water salmon, 

The finest Wheat Lands In Canada are now offered 
for sale bj the Proiinolal Government 
In the Lake St. John Territory, 

m-nm particulars 111 FOi.nKRK.-aa 

J, Q, SCOTT, 
ALEX, HARDY, S»«r»t«ry and Manager 
Ckn'l Freight and Pasv Agent, 
Quebec, 
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